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Art. 1.—The Stage, both before and behind the Curtain, from ‘“‘ Observa- 
tions take on the Spot.’ By Atrrep Bunn. 3 vols. London: Bent- 


ley. 1840. 


We have lately been cherishing hopes relative to the revival of the 
British Stage, or rather of the “legitimate drama ;” but we find 
from the showing of. some of the most loud and busy-talking minis- 
ters of theatrical affairs that there are many circumstances not 
generally known, even on the part of the friends and patrons of the 
institutions and pastimes mentioned, which are calculated to cast 
very considerable difficulty in the way of such fond anticipations. 
In the heart of the theatres themselves, among the players and 
managers ; in the character of these constituencies, there are jea- 
lousies, and paltry regards paid to individual interests, which forbid 
certain theoretical advantages and delights from being realized. It 
is impossible, for example, to peruse the volumes before us, written 
by one who has had unusual opportunities of judging of theatrical 
affairs, and who has figured very prominently in that sphere, with- 
out feeling pretty strongly that the whole fraternity of players and 
managers is despicable, and that the world does well in treating the 
class with the contempt that has often been the theme of complaint ; 
and that the neglect of the theatre by the enlightened and the vir- 
tuous furnishes a striking illustration of the advancement of civili- 
zation. In short, while Mr. Bunn, the “ late lessee of the theatres 
Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden,” has afforded us proof of 
his own unworthiness as a manager, so as to justify the prevalent 
bad opinion of him in that capacity, and demonstrating also that he 
is so deficient in respect of good feeling and sound taste, as never 
to have had the least chance of serving the interests of the Drama, 
even although he had possessed the business sort of integrity and 
personal high mindedness essential in such an officer,—he has also 
most seriously damaged the reputation of theatricals, whether as 
institutions or actors. It is now quite clear, that if the play-house 
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be a school of virtue, the public is anything but indebted to the 
principles and conduct of the performers as teachers ; and that even 
the anecdotes so full of piquancy, which are sometimes hawked 
about concerning the scenes “‘ Behind the Curtain,” are miserably 
few, and somewhat nauseating when formally set down and classi- 
fied by an Ex-manager, even when he scruples not to infringe the 
privacy held sacred by those whom Mr. Bunn may consider the 
starched portion of society. In spite of his breaches of ordinary 
confidence, his volumes are as dull as they are destitute of right 
sentiment. His praise and favouritism, like his censure and quar- 
rels, have nothing elevated or winning in them. Let but a Mac- 
ready, a man as generally esteemed for his private virtues, as he is 
for his professional displays, but bestow a drubbing upon the person 
of our author, and from that moment not only the inflictor of such 
chastisement is no artist, and no gentleman, but all who have the 
fortune to belong to the number of the Actor’s friends are to be 
held as despicable. Such seems to be the code of moral sentiment 
which has been formed in the atmosphere of our theatres ; at least, 
such is the system which Mr. Bunn illustrates, to an extent, indeed, 
that may be held his own, and therefore as unjust to the majority of 
his professional brethren, as it must prove disagreeable and disgust- 
ing to the world at large. Still, even with this supposition in 
favour of theatrical performers, if there be any considerable degree 
of truth in the representations before us, the Stage suffers deeply 
from internal disease, from its own servants, authors as well as 
actors ; from those that are in highest existing repute, as well as 
from those who have been for ever discarded, and are forgotten. 
‘We are all,” says Mr. Bunn, “a vain set of varlets beyond a 
doubt ; vanity is the main ingredient of our nature.” ‘ We are 
all,” it might be added from his own showing, ‘not only ready to 
cut one another’s throats, for mere temporary éclat; nay, for a 
few pounds, shillings, and pence, to mock the taste of the enlight- 
ened, and cater to the degradation of the rabble,” demonstrating that 
neither refined amusement, literature, nor public morals are of any 
account when thrown into the opposite scale. The theatre we say 
has neither the chance of revival, nor the merits entitling it to sur- 
vive, if its internal condition, principles, and management be as is 
represented in these volumes. It has long had enough to contend 
with, owing to what is notoriously exhibited in its saloons and 
‘‘ Before the Curtain,” and in the trash and the immorality of 
many of the dramas; but we are now made to perceive that the 
frame of the institution is rotten, and whatever softening or at- 
tractive features have at times tended to neutralize its vices, these have 
only been the glitter of the outside, whilst there was corruption with- 
in; that if little benefit was derived in support of public manners, 
the parties themselves who professed to be the enthusiastic, single- 
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minded servants of the public were sure to be spoiled, to become 
grossly selfish, and as worthless as their tawdry dresses. We shall 
experience no difficulty in proving from ‘‘ The Stage,” as exhibited 
by Alfred Bunn, the justice of these observations; first, by taking 
a glance at the more business portion of the information ; and, 
secondly, by selecting some of the anecdotes scattered through the 
work. Our readers will do well, when attending to the nature of 
these extracts, to bear in mind that we have collected the best ; the 
remainder being either paltry or stale. 

Mr. Bunn, whose principal end is to furnish a thorough defence 
of his management, would have the world to take deeper interest in 
the pecuniary results to him of his undertakings in that line, than 
in the prosperity of the drama, or the refinement of play-goers. 
He was often charged with neglecting Shakspeare, and substituting 
mere melo-dramatic pieces, spectacles, Ducrow’s horsemanship and 
stud, and the wild beast-tamer with his lions and tigers, in obedi- 
ence, and to the encouragement of a vile and vicious taste. 
To this his answer, attempted to be supported by numerous book- 
keeping details, is, that he was obliged to yield tonecessity, for that 
the great Dramatist did not pay so well as the pieces and the page- 
ants which were so often preferred. He even argues that England 
does not possess actors who can do justice to Shakspeare, who can 
adequately represent him. Even Macready is unequal to the task, 
according to the authority before us. ‘ 

Now, upon these points, we only find one-sided or incomplete 
disclosures. Indeed the evidence in these volumes guides us to the 
presumption that Mr. Bunn never was hearty in behalf of the legiti- 
mate drama; that he neither seized on the best nights in the week, 
nor on any of the various methods best calculated to gain audiences, 
such as purifying the text of its many pollutions by play-wrights, 
treating the stars with a sound discretion, and fostering a high 
school of art. Do we find him the friend of living dramatic 
authors ; or making anything like the efforts, believed to have been 
much less disastrous, even in a pecuniary sense, which distinguished 
Macready’s Covent Garden management, or that of Madame Ves- 
tris’s more recent controul of the same house? Mr. B. has been a 
large money defaulter throughout ; and especially in 1838-9, when 
he had to contend with the above-mentioned eminent tragedian’s 
somewhat matured plans and advancing reputation at Covent Gar- 
den. Again, our author’s estimate of that actor’s abilities differs 
so widely from that of the many, as to satisfy us that he is an in- 
competent critic, and, as respects the most essential points, unfit to 
be the manager of a patent theatre. Is it possible that such a per- 
son could pander to other than base tastes who thinks in this way ? 
or that he could take spirited and judicious steps towards the en- 
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is always easier to provide coarse food than that which is delicate 
and essentially nutritive; much slighter pains will serve to attract 
minds of a low than those of a high grade ; and to degrade and poi- 
son feelings and manners can be with far Jess difficulty accomplished 
than to exalt and to purify. Mr. B. found it to his taste and capa- 
cities to act in the former of these ways ; yet, as we are glad to find 
the results, without profit to himself, and without inducements for 
others to imitate his example. 

Much is said in these volumes of the exactions and preposterous 
demands of actors. They are also represented to be a most capri- 
cious crew, drawing very largely on managerial patience ; all which 
we can readily credit. The starring system must foster the absurd 
pretensions of an inflated class; nor do we see any sufficient remedy 
for the evil but in competition, which infers the pre-existence of a 
better dramatic schoo}, that is to say the substitution of the legiti- 
mate drama in the place of spectacle, but which never will be realized 
until the stage become free, and the Patents are abolished. Mr. 
Bunn proposes that one person should hold the two great London 
houses, and fix a maximum of salary. But his own experience and 
policy were not in accordance with these recommendations, nor was 
the implied ability to pay rent at the end of the season realized, 
when his position was that of the one proposed. Indeed so long as 
a performer can draw a large house and prefers his own interest to 
that of the lessee, nothing but the abolition of the monopolies, or 
the shutting up of the patent theatres altogether, for want of con- 
tractors, will bring the stars to their senses, or repress exorbitance, 
The following account of the former and later rates of payment and 
salaries will be perused, by such persons as take an interest in thea- 
tricals, or those who cherish particnlar reminiscences of eminent 
performers with some curiosity; although the sorrows of managers 
and the general unimportance of the subject, are not likely to excite 
for any length of time the majority of our readers: — 


“‘ John Kemble, for acting and managing, had a weekly salary of 361. ; 
Miss O’Neil’s salary, at the beginning of her brillaint career, was 15/., and 
never exceeded 25/. per week; George Cooke (greatly attractive) had 201. 
per week ; Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in the zenith of her popularity, was 311. 
10s. per week; Mr. Charles Kemble, until he became his own manager, 
never had more than 20/. per week ; Dowton had 12/., and never more than 
20/, per week. Up to 1822, (and during the greater part of her career to 
that period she was highly attractive,) Miss Stephens, the present Dowager 
Countess of Essex, had 20/. per week ; but in the following season at Drury 
Lane she was paid at the rate of 601. per week. In 1829, Mr. Macready 
had 20/. per week ; and in 1832, and up to 1837, (barring an interregnum 
alluded to in a preceding chapter, he had 30/. per week; and in 1839 he 
bad the modesty to demand and to receive 25/. per night In 1832, Mr. 
Power had 201. per week ; he is now, and for some time past has been in 
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the receipt of 120/. per week. In 1822, Mr. Farren had 16l. per week ; in 
1832, 30/. per week, and at present receives 40/. per week. In 1822, Mr. 
Liston had 17/. per week ; he then sprung up to 50/. and 60/. per week, 
and finally had 20/. per night. Miss Ellen Tree, when engaged with me 
to play at both theatres, and eventfully only at one, had 15/. per week : she 
went to America, stayed there two seasons, and returned to stipulate for 
and to receive 25/. per night.” 


We learn from Mr. Bunn that he entertained enthusiasm, and 
made wondrous efforts in order to produce all that the warmest of 
his patrons could desire ; some of these efforts being in the way of 
presents and other grand sacrifices ; although, if the general outcry 
of actors and dramatic writers is to be listened to, he was the most 
mercenary manager, the worst payer, the least enlightened and 
generous judge of talent that the history of the British theatre can 
furnish. Some of the sums paid were certainly of an amount that 
might very naturally ‘‘ astonish and make one downright sick” :— 


“The only drawback to my enthusiasm on the present occasion was, that 
I had to pay such an enormous price for indulging in it, being unable to 
effect an engagement with this ‘spirit of air’ (Taglioni) on any other terms 
than 100/. per night for herself, 600/. for the term of her visit to her father 
as ballet-master, 900/. to her brother and sister-in-law to dance with her, 
two benefits guaranteed to produce her 1,000/. and halfa benefit guaranteed 
to produce her brother 200/.; involving altogether a sum of more than 
6,000/.!_ My liabilities, therefore, during the following months of May, 
June, and July, were nearly 10,000/., between Madame Malibran, Made- 
moiselle Taglioni and her family, exclusive of all the other outgoings of the 
theatre.” 


In the progress of Kean’s career and of his engagements there 
appear to have been inconsistencies ; but still such as extravagant 
vanity and a rash calculation in regard to the permanence and in- 
crease of popularity sufficiently account for. 


‘“‘In the year 1814, Mr. Kean, who was putting into the Drury Lane 
treasury a nightly average of 484/., as set down in the first chapter, was 
content after his success was established, to sign an engagement for three 
years, at 8/., 9/., and 10/., per week. He considered the committee acted 
with singular liberality in cancelling that article, and substituting one for 
201. per week, as some compensation for his great attraction. On the ter- 
mination of this agreement, Mr. Kean stipulated for, and received, to the 
close of his career, the sum of 50/. per night! A case of more inconsistent 
absurdity than this cannot possibly be cited; inasmuch as at the time he 
was literally causing the theatre to overflow nightly by his exertions, he was 
content with 20/. per week; but when his attraction subsided, and Drury 
Lane frequently presented to his performance ‘a beggarly account of empty 
boxes,’ nothing less than ten times that sum (supposing him to play but four 
times a-week) would be accepted. I have before me the treaty he con- 
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cluded with Mr. Price, dated the 31st December, 1826, on his return from 
a second engagement in the United States, wherein he stipulated for half a 
clear benefit, in addition to 50/. per night, for twelve nights’ performance. 
If, however, such a deviation from the long-established regulations of the 
London theatres could be justified, it would be in this instance ; for, except 
under singular circumstances, there was always some attraction in Mr, 
Kean ; he was achild of genius, a great, an original actor, ‘ Hyperion to a 
Satyr’ when compared to the pretenders who imagine they have succeeded 
him.” 


Speaking generally from the contents of these volumes, which 
are intended to form an apology for Mr. Bunn’s failures as ‘well as 
a defence of his system, we should say that he was an injudicious 
manager in the way of details, as well as an unwise speculator. He 
seems too to think that the troubles incidental to the superinten- 
dence of all large concerns, where the persons to be dealt with 
are notoriously irregular, and constituting a motley body, specially 
befel him. Yet he seems to have been fully as capricious as any 
of his corps; to have kept no definite point in view; and also 
never to have combined adequate and reasonable means for any 
purpose which he might have contemplated. He was always in the 
middle of things,—never but in a mess; the want of capital and 
pecuniary resources uniting with his other deficiencies and causes of 
trouble,—such as quarrels with players and disputes about terms of 
engagement, to keep him in hot water. But lest we should fatigue 
our readers were we to go more particularly into the business matter 
of the book and of Mr. Bunn’s harassments, we proceed to copy out 
a few of the anecdotes illustrative either of the play-actor’s character, 
or amusing in themselves. And to begin with the most bombast of 
coxcombs, whose moral code appears to have been about as hollow 
as his words were magniloquent, we thus read,— 


** Mr. Elliston had advertised for his benefit in the city of Worcester, an 
extraordinary display of fire-works, comets with tails, and fixed stars without 
them—lions ravenous, and boa constrictors gorged —squibs, crackers, wheels, 
and whirligigs, were to be seen in all the glory of the pyrotechnical art. 
Whether he had ever seriously contemplated their introduction, whether 
there was any difficulty in procuring them, or whether having assured him- 
self, by their announcement, of a crowded auditory, this deponent sayeth 
not; but, certes, they never ‘ made their appearance on that stage.’ Mr. 
Elliston persuaded his landlord, a man much réspected in Worcester, to 
issue his fiat against any such exhibition, as calculated to vitiate his insur- 
ance, and to endanger the lives of the king’s subjects. The good easy man 
falling into the trap, went to the theatre with a party chiefly to hear the 
manager’s explanation; when to his horror a nd astonishment, Elliston 
placed the entire onus on his shoulders, and called on him by name to verify 
his assertion from the box he was sitting in, at the same time lauding him 
highly for his prompitude and precaution. He wound up his address in a 
tone of peculiar conciliation and bombast, which no other mortal could 
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adopt, with, ‘ Bur’—(as if at least he was going to give them all their money 
back again)‘ Bur—Ladies and Gentlemen, I am happy to say, I have 
given directions to make up for any disappointment you may have experienced 
—Banp’—looking down and pointing his finger, with an assumption of great 
authority, to three wretched fiddlers in the orchestra)—‘ Bann, play up Gop 
SAVE THE Kinc—directly !’ The old tabbies thanked him for his attention 
to the state of their nerves, while the younger branches of their families 
were disposed to believe and acquiesce in the propriety of every other word 
he had uttered. The ignorant applauded him for the specious manner in 
which he had accounted for the omission of the particular amusement they 
had come to see, and the knowing ones roared out-right at his ineffable im- 
pudence. The result was not merely exculpation, but enthusiastic appro- 
bation. There has been nothing like this since the days of Orpheus.” 


A certain aspirant had thrust himself vainly before a London 
audience, under the management of Elliston, in the character of 
Hamlet ; but,— 


‘“* Owing to his disappointing the audience both by his performance and 
his non-performance, a young actor in the company, ’clept Hamblin, played 
the part for him—memorable only from the circumstance of Elliston calling 
that actor into the green-room, and addressing him to this effect :—‘ Young 
man, you have not only pleased the public, but you have pleased me ; and as 
a slight token of my regard and good wishes, I beg your acceptance of 
a small piece of plate!’ It was beyond any question a very small piece, for 
it was a silver tooth-pick.” 


Liston figures among the preposterous of the profession :— 


‘** The entertainments were announced precisely in the order commanded 
by his Majesty, by a letter from the Vice-Chamberlain now in my pos- 
session: and without directions from the Court, I cared not alter the 
arranged routine of the performances. With a thorough contempt, it would 
seem, for either the authority of the real monarch or the duty of the assumed 
one, this letter was addressed to me :— 

*** Monday, 28th April, 1834. 

“** Dear Sirn,—I perceive by the advertisements that Turning the Tables 
is to be performed as the last piece on Thursday next: this I trust will not 
be persisted in, otherwise I must decline the honour of appearing before his 
Majesty so late in the evening. 

*** Yours, &c. J. Liston. 
“ «To A. Bunn, Esq., &c. &c, &c.’ 


““ Now, pray, who is the King in all this business ?_ Mr. Liston had 201. 
for playing in Turning the Tables, commanded by his Majesty to be the last 
entertainment of the evening ; and Mr. Liston says, ‘ if his Majesty (for his 
letter implies as much) persists in it, 1 decline the honour of appearing 
before him so late in the evening.’ It is not ‘ too late in the evening’ for 
the King of England to sit in his private box, but it és ‘ too late for one of 
his Majesty’s servants’ to appear on the stage to amuse him. Surely this 
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is carrying out the Wolseyan doctrine of Ego et rex meus a little too far. I 
say nothing about the unhappy wretch of a manager and his 20/.—they are 
not worth bestowing a thought upon; but it is a question whether such 
monstrous consequence as this should be assumed in opposition to the plea- 
sure of a crowned head.” 


We may string to this the following anecdote :— 


“On the occasion of the late King’s visit, Mr. Liston and myself were 
conversing in the ante-room of the Royal box, with a nobleman attached to 
the Household, when one of the pages passing by, and not seeing his Lord- 
ship, slapped the comedian on the back, ejaculating. ‘ D’ye think you'll make 
him laugh to-night? He was devilish stupid at dinner!’ I cannot now 
determine which created the greatest roar, the face of Mr. Liston, or that of 
the lacquey, on perceiving the noble lord, before whom he had so committed 
himself respecting his illustrious master.” 


We next insert a characteristic letter from Mathews :— 


“ «Dear Bunn,—lIf you have not heard of what I have said on the 
subject of acting in Dublin, there is nothing surprising in your offering an 
engagement ; if you have, you must have a contempt for me, and my con- 
sistency. Perhaps you have heard of my oath relative to that subject— 
perhaps you have heard of Liston’s (‘twas a joint oath)—and exclaim, 
‘ Dicer’s oaths,’ and should we break our oaths again exclaim, ‘ at actors’ 
perjuries Bunn laughs.’ I shall not attempt to influence Liston, nor remind 
him @ la Lady Macbeth, ‘ had I so.sworn’—but not the persuasive pen of 
A. Bunn, nor reward, nor the greatest terms ever offered to mortal actor, 
shall ever induce me to present myself again to a Dubl'n audience. This I 
have invariably said, whenever I have been solicited to visit the country; 
and therefore the offer being treated with contempt cannot apply personally 
to you. I shall not trouble you with my various reasons for this deter- 
mination; but I never liked Ireland,—lIreland never liked or understood 
me. Ido not hate them for this, but I thoroughly hate them for their 
want of appreciation of Liston. We acted there together often—not the 
last engagement. They would not smile at him—they broke his heart ; 
and he is a mean hound if he allows them to annoy him again. Never 
more shall they insult me. Remember Tonson—‘ Off, off—Talbot, Tal- 
bot’—the cut-throat, malignant, doubly-distilled essence of all vulgarity in 
the shape of slang still rings inmy ears. They hooted me from their stage; 
and but for Abbott’s sake I had left with the gratification of expressing my 
contempt for an audience who could calmly ‘ gape on,’ and see a hired party 
of College and other ruffians drive a London actor from the Dublin stage 
unheard, untried, for the crime of having selected for his opening part a 
character that had been acted by one of their own favourites. Pray observe, 
I was hooted before I had delivered onE line of the author. If ever I 
forget, or forgive it, may—but I have sworn. Now in a commercial point 
of view. A few people who wou!d not pay—‘ theatrical varlets,’ have lied 
to you, as they did to poor Abbott, whom they ruined, that I should bring 
you money. Thicy lie! they lie! I never brought money in Dublin. I 
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can prove it to you. They have a habit of exaggerating—they cannot help 
it. One of the fools who would have told me that his father’s present house 
was only a wing of the one he intended to build, actually had the audacity to 
say to me, ‘ sure you done iligantly the last time you were in Dublin?’ 
Very, said I. I received six shillings for my share of the house the first 
night, and not a farthing for the second and third. I played several nights 
for nothing, and in nine nights, including the benefit, received 130/.—went 
across the water to a civilized country, and in one night at Liverpool I 
cleared—2001. !!! fact, ‘ alone I did it.’ Can it be endured with patience, 
then, that I should meet Pat after Pat, to swear to me I am always suc- 
cessful? Youbelieve them: they deceive you—they deceive themselves— 
I nevER brought money in Dublin—Braham did—Kean has—Vestris— 
not me—Stephens, not I—I never(by G—d) played to one rut house in 
Dublin, but once in Crow-street; and then they knocked down the 
door-keepers, and got in for nothing. 289/. was returned for the greatest 
number of people ever collected in the building, so Jones said. Therefore 
do not lament me, or Liston, who would have got less than me, had henot 
secured 10/. per night certain. Console yourself, Bunny, and believe me 
when I say that in paying us you would have been a loser; and believe me 
also when I say I never will act in Dublin again as long asI live. Thine, 
my dear Bunny, very truly, C. Matnews.” 


Illustrative of Malibran’s freaks and brilliant impulses we extract 
some anecdotes :— 


‘I was leaving the theatre one evening, and going into Malibran’s room, 
I found her, after the performance of La Sonnambulajfressing for an even- 
ing concert. I remonstrated with her, pointed out the inroads she was 
making on her constitution, and urged her to send an excuse. She pro- 
mised to do so; and in a belief she would keep that promise, I bade her 
good night, and drove home to Brompton. I was reading in bed about half 
an hour after the midnight chime, when the bell of the outer gate was rung 
violently, and, on its being answered, I heard a voice say, ‘ Tell Mr. Bunn 
not to get up—I am only come for a little fresh air inhis garden.’ I dressed, 
and found in one of the walks Madame Malibran, Monsieur de Beriot, 
and Monsieur Thalberg, from whom I learnt that, despite all my injunctions, 
she had been to Two concerts, gone home afterwards to undress and dress, 
and had taken a fancy to this slight country trip at such an extraordinary 
hour. I had supper laid under a huge walnut tree which over-shadowed 
the entire southern aspect of the house; and beneath its umbrage some 
viands, especially aided by a favourite beverage of hers—home-brewed beer 
—and (don’t start readers !) onrons—for, as Swift says, 


This is every cook’s opinion— 
No sav’ry dish without an ONION. 


So said she, and proved it too by pulling them fresh from their beds, and, 


thus humbly entertained, she seemed to be as happy as possible. She warbled 
as late as three into the morning, some of her most enchanting strains, and 


wound up by saying, ‘ Now I have had my supper, I will go and steal my 
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breakfast ;’ and, running into the hen-house, emptied every nest, and started 
off to town.” 


The pint of porter and Malibran :— 


**Tt may be an acceptable diversion from the painful details which we shall 
have to enter upon, to record a humorous incident which led to the thrillin ’ 
the more than brilliant, the not to be forgotten execution, by Madame Mali- 
bran, of the finale to this opera (The Maid of Artois). 1 had occasion 
during its last rehearsal but one, to express myself in strong terms at her 
leaving the stage for more than an hour and a half, to go and gain 25/. ata 
morning concert. Neither the concentrated pieces of music, nor the situa- 
tion of the drama in which she was involved, could possibly be proceeded 
with ; and the great stake we were then contending for was likely to be 
placed in jeopardy by an unworthy grasp of a few pounds, to the prejudice 
of a theatre paying her nightly five times as much. She knew she had done 
wrong ; and she atoned for it by her genius, while her pride would not have 
permitted her todoso. She had borne along the two first acts on the first 
nights of performance in such a flood of triumph, that she was bent, by some 
almost superhuman effort, to continue its glory to the final fall of the curtain. 
I went into her dressing-room previous to the commencement of the third 
act, to. ask how she felt; and she replied, ‘ Very tired, but,’ (and here her 
eye of fire suddenly lighted up,) ‘you angry devil, if you will contrive to 
get me a pint of porter in the desert scene, you shall have an encore to your 
finale.’ Had I been dealing with any other performer, I should perhaps 
have hesited in complying with a request that might have been dangerous 
in its application at the moment; but to check her powers was to annihilate 
them. I therefore arranged that behind the pile of drifted sand on which 
she falls in a state of exhaustion, towards the close of the second scene, a 
small aperture should be made in the stage : and itis a fact, that from un- 
derneath the stage, through that aperture, a pewter pint of porter was con- 
veyed to the parched lips of this rare child of song; which so revived her 
after the terrible exertion the scene led to, that she electrified the audience. 
and had strength to repeat the charm, with the finale to The Maid of Artois. 
The novelty of the circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the draught itself 
was so extremely refreshing, that it was arranged during the subsequent 
run of the opera, for the Negro slave at the head of the Governor’s proces- 
sion to have in the gourd suspended to his neck the same quantity of the 
same beverage, to be applied to her lips on his first beholding the apparently 
dying Isoline.”’ 


Kean’s study :— 


‘Kean sat up all night in a room opposite the Debtors’ door of the Old 
Bailey, to catch a full view of the deaths of the Cato-street conspirators ; 
and as he was going on the stage in the evening, he said to me, ‘I mean to 
die like Thistlewood to-night : I’ll imitate every muscle of that man’s coun- 
cenance.’ ”’ 


Anecdote of the Great Captain :— 
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‘‘T have heard a bon-mot of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, very 
applicable to his visit on this occasion to Drury Lane, although upon a very 
different subject ; and while I cannot vouch for its authenticity, I may be 
allowed to believe in it. A nobleman ventured, in a moment of conviviality 
at his Grace’s table, to put this question to him—‘ Allow me to ask, as we 
are all here tiled, if you were not surprised at Waterloo?’ To which the 
Duke responded, ‘ No, but I am now!’” 


Is the following intended to flatter the Queen, or only to illustrate 
the writer’s tact in having induced Her Majesty to visit the Beasts ? 


‘‘On this latter evening, pursuant to arrangements which had been made 
for the purpose, our gracious Mistress condescended to cross the stage of 
the theatre for the purpose of seeing the animals in their more excited and 
savage state, during the operation of feeding them. It is almost unneces- 
sary to observe, that this gratifying scene took place after the departure of 
the audience; and that every possible caution was adopted for the compara- 
tive comfort and seclusion of the Royal visiter, which the resources of the 
theatre permitted, such as enclosing the entrances with crimson draperies, 
and carpeting the stairs—not merely to shut out the draught of the night- 
air, but to exclude the prying gaze of the many stragglers who remained 
behind in hopes of bearing testimony to so unprecedented a compliment 
paid to the theatre. The animals had been kept purposely without food 
for six-and-thirty hours; strong symptoms of which had become manifest 
during Mr. Van Amburgh’s performance, by the lion and the panther hay- 
ing simultaneously attacked the lamb on its being placed in their den ; and 
they would have evidently made but a mouthful apiece of it, had not their 
almost superhuman master literally lashed them into the most abject and 
crouching submission. The first portion of food thrown amongst them, 
seized by the lion as a matter of priority, was enough to convince any scep- 
tic of the fearful savageness of their nature, when out of the control of the 
one hand whose authority they acknowledged. The rolling of the tiger’s 
eye, while he was devouring the massive lump of meat and bone clutched 
beneath his fore-paws, seemed to possess the brilliancy as well as the rapi- 
dity of lightning; and was only diverted by a tremendous and sudden 
spring of the lion, who, having demolished his own portion, seized upon 
what was left of his ferocious neighbour’s fare. The dash against the sides 
of the den sounded like the falling of huge trees, and was enough by its 
force and fury to shake the strongest nerves ; but it was a positive fact, that 
while the boldest of the hearts in the Royal suite speedily retreated at this 
unexpected plunge of the forest monarch, the youthful Queen never moved 
either face or foot, but with look undiverted, and still more deeply riveted, 
continued to gaze on the novel and moving spectacle.” 


Since we have fallen into such great and good company, it would 
be a token of bad taste to join again that of professional players, 
especially when among Her Majesty’s Ministers there appears to be 
at least one Amateur performer :— 


“A friend of mine called on me to-day, who met Mr. Lambton, Lord 
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Durham’s brother, at dinner yesterday ; and Lambton told him that he was 
dining at the Palace on Thursday last, and was talking with Lord Mel- 
bourne over Lord Mulgrave’s ‘ private theatricals,’ when, the Royal atten- 
tion being attracted, her Majesty was pleased to ask what sort of an actor 
Lord Mulgrave was? ‘Oh, very bad, very bad, indeed,’ was the Premier’s 
reply. And ‘so I should think,’ was her Majesty’s gracious rejoinder.” 


Mr. Bunn is lavish with his encomiums of certain distinguished 
members of the aristocracy, quoting them frequently as friends, inti- 
mates, and so forth. We do not know how far he may have ad- 
vanced by such means his interests with such characters ; but his 
work will not increase the list of his admirers within his own 
proper sphere. 
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Tus is by no means the best of Paul de Kock’s works: but it is 
sufficiently witty to merit anotice in the pages of our Review. The 
book was however evidently composed in a hurry, and the author did 
not take the trouble to correct the proofs; for in the first chapter 
he calls his hero La Renardiere, and ever afterwards he denomi- 
nates him Girardiere. This is a singular oversight, and one which 
testifies to the negligence which marked the composition of the 
tale. 

M. Girardiere is the homme a@ marier; or in other words, is a 
young gentleman of five and forty, who is very anxious to find a 
wife, but who cannot so easily satisfy his wishes. As M. Girar- 
diere finds it exceedingly difficult to procure a wife, he determines 
upon going the round of all the houses at which he visits, and ap- 
plying for a wife at the hands of his several friends or acquaintance. 
His first visit was paid to M. Grandvillain :— 


“*M, Grandvillain, you have doubtless heard the report that I intend to 
marry without any further delay ?’ 

‘*M. Grandvillain made a sign with his head to signify a negative; and 
then turning toward his wife who was playing with a little spaniel, which 
she held upon her knees, he said, ‘ My dear, have you heard the report that 
M. Girardiere was anxious to marry ?’ 

‘“‘ The lady raised her head, felt behind her for her handkerchief, took 
her snuff-box from the mantel-piece, and then vouchsafed a reply. 

‘‘« Azor has not eaten anything since yesterday. He even refused the 
sugar which he loves so much. I am afraid he is going to be ill.’ 

‘*M. Grandvillain, who saw that his wife was quite taken up with her 
dog, did not think it necessary to repeat his question, and began to blow the 


fire. 


‘‘ Girardiere thought it prudent to continue his observations. 
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‘¢¢ Yes, M. Grandvillain,’ said he, ‘I am determined to marry. I shall 
give up the follies of a bachelor’s life, and shall occupy myself in future with 
my wife and my children, of which latter it will please heaven to send me a 
number; and that state of existence must be the happiest to which a 
man can possibly aspire.’ 

‘‘M. Grandvillain continued blowing the fire, as if all that his visitor was 
saying were quite indifferent to him. Madame Grandvillain had turned 
her eyes once more upon Azor, and was not listening to anything that was 
said to her. 

‘‘ Girardiere, who was delighted at the manner in which he had com- 
menced his speech, passed the tip of his tongue over his lips, and raised his 
head with becoming pride, as he said, ‘And now, Monsieur Grandvillain, 
I shall arrive at the object of my visit—an object which you have doubtless 
anticipated.’ 

‘*M. Grandvillain again gave a negative sign of the head. 

***T will explain myself fully, then: you have a beautiful daughter, Mon- 
sieur Grandvillain,—she is a model of grace and loveliness, —amiable—well- 
informed—well brought up,—in a word, I could not do better than com- 
pare her to her mother.’ 

‘“‘* 1] must put a plaister upon his back,’ said Madame Grandvillain, as 
she caressed her dog’s back. 

‘‘ Girardiere stopped short for a moment with an air of astonishment: but 
he recovered himself, and continued thus : 

*** 7 have not been able to gaze upon the countenance of your charming 
daughter, without experiencing that pure and honourable passion which 
becomes a man who is anxious to be the father of a family. Therefore, 
without further preface, Monsieur Grandvillain, I now demand of you the 
hand of Mademoiselle Helena, your daughter.’ ” 


The astonishment of Monsieur Grandvillain may be easily imag- 
ined, as his ears receive this singular announcement from a man who 
was old enough to be the father of the young lady whom he sought 
in marriage. It is very singular that old men will make such con- 
summate fools of themselves: but it is far more singular that any 
young ladies should be ever found to listen to those ‘‘ old boys” who 
ape the young man, and forget the five or six decenaries which have 
cast snows upon their heads, robbed them of their teeth, wrinkled 
their brows, and sent the gout into their feet. But to continue :— 


“‘M. Grandvillain suffered a log of wood, which he was holding between 
the tongs, to fall; and turning towards Theophile Girardiere, he said, ‘ You 
have come to demand the hand of my daughter: but in whose name have 
you come ?’ 

“This question showed that the old gentleman had either not listened to 
that which his visitor had said to him, or that he had misunderstood it. 
Girardiere thought that this was very singular, and hastened to add these 


words : 
‘* For myself I am come,—for myself, I who am Theophile Girardiere ! 


You have known me quite long ago to be aware of my intrinsic worth. It 
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is unnecessary for me to flatter myself; but I dare promise that I shall con- 
stitute the happiness of your charming daughter.’ 

“*M. Grandvillain screwed up his mouth, and advanced his under lip a 
little—a contortion which by no means improved the expression of his coun- 
tenance, nor rendered it at all favourable to him who awaited an answer. 
The old gentleman took up the piece of wood, which he had ere now let 
fall, with the tongs once more, and murmured to himself in monosyllables, 
—‘ Ah! you—wish—to—to—wed—our—child,—eh ?—Here, Jeannette, 
bring another log for this fire !’ 

‘The servant obeyed this order, and M. Grandvillain recommenced 
blowing the fire, as he murmured to himself, ‘ Ah! you—wish—to—wed 
—our—daughter,-—-eh ?—We must have some air here, or else this will 
never burn.’ 

*** Something is very certain,’ thought Girardiere within himself; ‘ and 
that is that the parents are devilish troublesome folks. But the daughter 
is rich—and pretty—and well made. We must therefore forgive the faults 
of her father and mother. When once I am married, I will let the papa 
blow the fire, and the mamma caress her dog all day long.’ 

*** My dear,’ said M. Grandvillain, at the expiration of a very long inter- 
val of time, ‘here is M. Theophile Girardiere, whom we have known for the 
last twenty-five years, has come to ask the hand of our daughter in marriage.’ * 

** And the dear wife heaved a profound sigh, as she observed, ‘ Supposing 
we were to have a little pie made for him, with the breast of a fowl; he 
might eat that.’ 

‘‘Girardiere stamped his foot upon the floor with impatience—a move- 
ment which terrified the dog, and make him bark. Madame Grandvillain 
gave vent to loud and clamorous cries; she was ready to weep, and cast ter- 
rible looks at him who had thus caused Azor to bark. She alsosaid to him, 
‘Why do you stamp your foot, Sir, in that fashion? It is exceedingly 
ridiculous : no one should do such a thing in a drawing room. zor is not 
accustomed to that: you have alarmed this poor dear little fellow. His 
hair actually stands on end—he who is already so ill! Oh! You might do 
him a very serious injury.’ 

‘“‘Girardiere felt that he had just been guilty of a very great fault: his 
movement of impatience, he thought, might cost him dearly; so, in order 
to amend his fault, he exclaimed, ‘Ah! my dear madam, I am really very 
much annoyed—very much annoyed: it is a cramp which sometimes takes 
me. Qh! the beautiful little dog—lI really would not willingly annoy him 
—he has such a beautiful tail !’ 

“ And Theophile stretched out his hand to caress Azor; but the dog 
began to bark in a savage manner ; and Madame Grandvillain drew back her 
chair, exclaiming, ‘Pray leave him alone, Sir—he does not like you—any 
one can see that. Do not come near him-—you will make him bark.’ 

‘‘ Girardiere retreated to a distance with a submissive air; and drawing 
near to the master of the house, he said, ‘ You have not answered my ques- 
tion relative to your charming daughter. What am I to expect?’ 

“« « My dear Sir, I was just thinking of the thing. You are rather old to 
marry our daughter——’ 

‘** That will only render me the more provident and steady, and the more 
anxious to please her.’ 
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“* You have not a large fortune.’ 


‘‘* With what she will bring, we shall have quite enough for us two. I 
am not ambitious.’ 


‘** Perhaps you will not suit her ?’ 

‘*¢] dare hope the contrary.’ 

‘“*¢ We will see then. I shall not oppose the scheme. I have known your 
family for a very great length of time ;—and as my daughter is far from 
being vain or conceited, it is just possible that you may suit her.’ 

‘“Girardiere was overwhelmed with delight: he would willingly have 
thrown himself into the arms of M. Grandvillain, but as M. Grandvillain 
held a cinder between the tongs at that moment, he suppressed his trans- 
ports, fearful of again committing himself.” 


At this crisis Mademoiselle Helena entered the room. She was 
very pretty, but totally devoid of that which we denominate “ mind.” 
Her father whispered to her for some time; and, as soon as he had 
concluded, Mademoiselle Helena exclaimed as follows :— 


“Oh! it is all the same tome. This one will do as well as another! 
He wears spectacles—it will amuse me to have a husband who wears spec- 
tacles. Well, then—let us be married, papa. I have long wished to be 
present at a wedding. Oh! make haste and let me be married ; so that I 
may be shortly called Madame.’ ” 


We must here inform our readers that it is not at all necessary for 
two people to love each other in France, in order that such a passion 
may constitute a fitness and propriety in their union. Two fathers 
often arrange with each other a marriage between the son and 
daughter, when probably the two young people are either total 
strangers to each other, or are only mere acquaintances. Then, 
when once a match is resolved upon (and even in those cases where 
proposals have resulted from previous affection) the most guarded 
conduct is observed on the parts of those who are thus engaged to 
each other. They never walk out alone together, as lovers are 
accustomed to do in England—nor are they allowed to be much 
alone in each other's society. The lover calls upon his intended ; 
and the mother of the latter is either present at their interviews, 
or in an adjacent room, the doors of communication with which 
are open. Many a bridegroom conducts his bride to the altar, 
in France, without having even obtained the favour of kissing her 
hand previous to that day of ceremony. But when once they are 
married, the wife becomes so much her own mistress, and frequently 
abuses this liberty to such an extent, as to have drawn down upon 
the French nation in general the reproach of characteristic conjugal 
infidelity. 

At the expiration of a few days Girardiere called upon M. 
Grandvillain to ascertain his fate, M. Grandvillain having inti- 
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mated the necessity of consulting his wife relative to so important 
measure :-— 


“* * My dear M. Girardiere,’ said M. Grandvillain, as he played with the 
tongs: ‘so far as I am concerned, you suit me very well. I am aware that 
you are a very worthy man; and your age appears to me to be a guarantee 
for the steadiness of your conduct in respect tomy Helena. You do not 
seem to be disliked by my daughter, who, by the way, is perfectly indifferent 
as to the sort of husband I shall choose for her. She is one of the most 
accommodating girls, so far as that goes———’ 

*** In that case, then, Sir, I may venture to hope—— 

““* No, my dear Sir—you cannot marry my daughter. I am really very 
sorry ; but my wife will not let you espouse her. The only reason for that 
decision is, because you frightened her dog to such an extent that he cannot 
endure you.’ ° 

“‘Girardiere remained petrified: he thought himself so sure of being ac- 
cepted, that he was the more cruelly mortified by the refusal which he had 
received. He at length cried with a dissatisfied air, ‘What, Sir? Is it on 
account of the dog, that I am refused as your son-in-law.’ 

*“** Yes, my dear friend.’ 

‘“** But, Sir—I think that a man deserves something more than a 
spaniel.’ 

““* What can I do? My wife is doatingly attached to her spaniel.’ 

‘* *T should also have loved it.’ 

*“** But he does not love you.’ 

‘* * Perhaps, time and sweatmeats might 

*“**T have given you my wife’s decision. When qnce she has made up 
her mind, she never changes her resolutions. So you had better adopt some 
other plan 

‘* * Really, Sir, I cannot imagine that for so trivial a thing——’ 

‘Tn this world, my dear friend, there are no trivial things. A dog 
now, as well as anything else, may cause a revolution.’ 

‘*¢ Thus, if I had proved agreeable to the spaniel of your wife——’ 

‘¢*You would have been my son-in-law, there is no doubt of that.’ 

““* It is very disagreeable ; but I was not aware that my alliance with 
your family depended upon the caprice of a dog.’ 

** Good bye, my dear friend. Jeannette, bring me another log of wood— 
a good big one, Jeannette.’ ” 


M. Grandvillain was right: trifles are not to be disregarded. The 
caprice of a young Roman lady introduced a grand change into the 
mode of electing consuls : the timidity of a beautiful female lost 
Anthony the empire of the world— 


‘“‘ Yet let the soft triumvir be forgiven, 
How many lose for her, not earth—but heaven ; 
Consign their souls to man’s eternal foe, 
And seal their own to spare some wanton’s woe :”’ 


— and, indeed, many of the most important events of this life spring 
from causes apparently trivial. Thus does the Nile rise from 4 
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little source in the mountains of Abyssinia ; and, gradually swelling 
and gathering importance as it proceeds, it hastens onwards towards 
the sea, where it forms a mighty arm in which the largest ships can 
anchor with security and ease. ‘The slightest accident, which oc- 
curred to a Countess of Salisbury, originated one of the grandest 
orders in Europe ; and a sarcasm or epigram sent many a French 

allant to languish out the remnant of his existence in the dungeons 
of the Bastille. Upon the peg of one trivial event frequently hang 
the fates of nations and of individuals ; and lives have been lost, wars 
undertaken, and destruction occasioned, through the caprice or whim 
of some egotistical and selfish individual. 

Girardiere consoled himself for his disappointment with the hope 
of succeeding elsewhere in his search after a wife ; and he thought 
within himself, as he hastened to the house of another friend, that, 
because he had been refused once, it was not necessary to say with 
Catullus, Lugete Venus Cupidinesque, §c. M. Girardiere remem- 
bered a little of his Latin; and that circumstance proved to him a 
source of consolation, as we have just stated. 

With a determined air, dressed in deep black, his boots well- 
brushed, and wearing a beautiful pair of white kid gloves, as if he 
were dressed for a ball, M. Girardiere proceeded to the house of a 
M. Duhaucourt. ‘This individual was a very rich man, who had 
amassed a large fortune in forming joint-stock companies, the objects 
of which had all failed. But the shareholders had alone lost their 
funds therein; and, as is the case every day, after a number of 
failures and several declarations of bankruptcy, M. Duhaucourt found 
himself in possession of a handsome fortune. He was accordingly 
enabled to visit all the most fashionable houses, to be seen at all 
the great balls and soirées of the French metropolis, lifting up his 
head as proudly as if he had done nothing but good actions all his 
life—or perhaps more proudly than an honest man would have done; 
because honest men never assume an impertinent air, nor create any 
embarrassment by giving themselves airs. But this M. Duhaucourt 
had a very beautiful daughter, who would be exceedingly well-por- 
tioned ; and this circumstance induced many scandal-mongers and 
tale-bearers to close their eyes upon the particulars of the former 
portion of Duhaucourt’s life. ‘Che world is moreover very tolerant 
in respect to rich individuals ; and people willingly close their eyes 
when they are invited to dinners, balls, and concerts, without which 
they would die of ennui. 

M. Girardiere, it appears, had done like all the rest of the world, 
and did not trouble himself much about the manner in which M. 
Duhaucourt had amassed his fortune. He accordingly resolved to 
demand the hand of Duhaucourt’s daughter; and it was with this 
object in view that he dressed himself in his best clothes, and pro- 
ceeded to the splendid mansion of the speculator. 
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M. Girardiere was introduced, it appears, into a magnificent saloon, 
where he found Monsieur Duhaucourt seated upon a sofa, dressed in 
a Persian robe de chambre, and with his feet thrust into large 
slippers lined with fox-skin. His head was wound round with a 
Brussels’ silk handkerchief; and, in that manner, he resembled a 
Pacha who was for a moment tired of the delights of his harem. M. 
Duhaucourt was well acquainted with Girardiere, whom he had 
often seen in the fashionable circles of Paris, and whom he had in- 
duced on several occasions to take shares in his joint-stock compa- 
nies, all of which had shared the same unfortunate fate: but Duhau- 
court thought that Girardiere was well off in a pecuniary point of 
view, because he had never asked for either the principal or the 
interest of the money so laid out. Girardiere accordingly received 
a very gracious reception at the hands of M. Duhaucourt :— 


*“*Ah! how do you do, my dear friend? I am delighted to see you. 
Pray take a chair; and excuse me if I receive you en négliger ; but I went 
to bed very late last night. We played bouillote up till five o’clock this 
morning, and the game was very animated. Bets were taken to the amount 
of a thousand francs; I was quite fleeced of all I had about me! That was 
capital! What the devil can we reckon upon now 2” 

‘*Girardiere took a chair, and was greatly pleased to behold that Madame 
Duhaucourt was not there; he was not now afraid of committing some 
blunder which might displease her. He accordingly commenced the con- 
versation upon the delicate subject, and addressed the master of the house 
as follows :— 

‘* * Monsieur Duhaucourt, my visit has a motive—which I shall now un- 
fold to you. I am desirous of being married: I have given up all the fol- 
lies of a bachelor’s life, and am resolved in future to devote myself only to 
my wife and children, of which latter heaven will doubtless send me several. 
That condition must be the happiest that any man can wish to enter upon.’ 

** Monsieur Duhaucourt, who had listened to Girardiere with the greatest 
attention while he crossed his thigh, now burst out into a fit of laughter, 
and exclaimed, ‘ My dear friend, you can marry very well if you like—espe- 
cially if you have an eye to the main chance. Oh! I understand you per- 
fectly well—you intend to fix upon a rich wife? One must place his name 
out at good interest, as well as his money.’ 

**<T declare that I am in no way influenced by any interested motives in 
the step which I am now taking: but I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Mademoiselle Duhaucourt several times in society; and that is the reason 
why I am now come to demand her hand in marriage.’ 

‘MM. Duhaucourt sate up on his sofa, placed his feet upon the ground, and, 
looking at Girardiere in the way in which we look at a man whom we have 
not known well before, but who deserves to be known, said tohim in a tone 
of voice that was now totally divested of irony,—‘ Ah! it is the hand of 
my daughter that you ask ?’ 

“* Yes, Sir—it is her hand.’ 

“ «Ah! the devil—that is another thing—a thing which I did not anti- 
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cipate. But this becomes an affair of very great importance, and deserves 
the most serious consideration. I do not hesitate to say that I am but super- 
ficially acquainted with you. I thought that you were a man tolerably well 
off—but nothing very particular; and now—after the proposal which you 
have Just made to me—I have every reason to believe that I am deceived, 
and that your fortune is at least equal to mine. Excuse me, my dear 
Monsieur Girardiere, for having behaved somewhat lightly with you— 
but——’ 

‘‘Girardiere did not know exactly how to reply to this discourse; he 
however took Duhaucourt’s hand, and squeezed it as hard as he could. 

‘“* * Between men of the world like us,’ said M. Duhaucourt, after a long 
pause, ‘there is not much useless discourse. Let us see how much your 
real possessions consist of, funded and landed property ?’ 

‘‘ Girardiere moved his spectacles upon his nose and passed his hand over 
his forehead, saying at the same time, ‘My fortune—is it my fortune that 
you wish to be acquainted with? what do you ask of me ?’ 

‘** Certainly—I wish to know what you are worth, both in landed and 
funded property—debts and credits ?’ 

“¢ Oh! as for debts, I have not a sou of them, I flatter myself.’ 

«That would not matter, if you did. If you have five hundred thou- 
sand francs, and if you owe six hundred thousand, no onecares. That does 
not prevent you from being the owner of five hundred thousand francs, be- 
cause every one does not pay what he owes. There are plenty of ways of 
arranging that. But how much have you, though?’ 

‘“**T have three thousand francs* per annum,’ said Girardiere, in a firm 
tone. 

‘“* Duhaucourt leant forward, saying, ‘I did not hear; or else I must 
have misunderstood you.’ 

‘**] had the honour to inform you that I possess three thousand francs of 
annual income, arising from capital in the Bank of France.’ 

‘“‘Puhaucourt suffered himself to fall back upon the sofa, placed his feet 
once more upon the cushion, and wrapped himself up in his robe de chambre, 
while he laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“*Ah! ha! ha! The joke is excellent! and I had taken the whole 
thing as seriously as if it were meant in earnest! Ah! ah! ah! Well, I 
never knew that that devil of a Girardiere was a wit in his way! It is 
capital—capital, upon my honour!’ 

‘‘ * How capital ?’? demanded Theophile, raising his head with indigna- 
tion. ‘But [am very far from joking in this respect: I really possess 
three thousand francs per annum; and I think for a man that is not so 
very bad. I do not ask how much the dowry of your daughter will consist 
of—I only demand her hand,—that will suffice for me.’ 

“*Ah! ha! ha! capital—excellent! My daughter, who has two hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year} secured to her on her marriage day, to throw 
herself away upon one who has nothing! Capital—capital y 
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* A hundred and twenty pounds sterling. 
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‘““* How, nothing? Have I not just enumerated to you the amount of 
my possessions ?’ 


‘‘* Capital! your possessions! Oh! I assure you that you are very 
diverting when you choose. I dare say that all this is the result of a wager 
~—a wager which you have made with some one?’ 

“* *Sir,’ said Girardiere, rising, ‘this is no wager! If my proposal do 
not suit you, you need not laugh outright in my face. Iam not fond of 
being ridiculed.’ 

**QOh! oh! capital—excellent! This is one of the best farces I ever 
saw orheard! My daughter to be your wife! Why all your capital would 
be expended in buying the wedding-present! You would do much better 
to take some share in a new company which I am going to raise ——’ 

“© * No, I thank you—I took some in a company of your’s very lately,’ 
said Girardiere with an ironical smile; and, dashing his hat upon his head, 
he hurried out of the room, while M. Duhaucourt continued to roll about 
the sofa, convulsed with laughter.” 


The French are naturally a gambling, but not a speculating 
nation. It is very difficult to make the Frenchman unlock his 
coffers for a really good and substantial purpose; such as the for- 
mation of railroads, &c. ; but if some swindling joint-stock company 
be advertised, he immediately hastens to embark his capital in the 
enterprise. And yet the Frenchman is as sharp as a man well can 
be, and does not usually suffer any one to get the better of him. A 
celebrated creator of joint-stock companies formed one for the 
foundation of a newspaper some time ago, and at the expiration of 
the first quarter of the year he called the shareholders together. 
Now as there was only to be an annual meeting, these worthy indi- 
viduals immediately concluded that the enterprise had succeeded to 
such an extent that the director was immediately about to proclaim 
a dividend ; and they all accordingly wore such smiling faces, it was 
guite refreshing for the director to behold them. When they were 
all present, the director addressed them in a few words—but those 
few words were all to the purpose. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I 
have the honour to inform you that the journal which I founded with 
your capital, and which I have conducted with my probity and talents, 
has exceeded my mostsanguine expectations. It has existed foraperiod 
of three months, has only swallowed up a capital of sixteen thousand 
pounds, and simply requires another advance of funds to appear 
to-morrow morning as usual. That, gentleman, is the way to the 
cashier’s office.” We know not whether the shareholders positively 
refused to subscribe further shares, or whether the director de- 
camped with the money advanced ; but, one thing is very certain — 
the journal did not appear upon the following day. 

In the well-known caricatures of Robert Macaire, Messieurs 
Philipon and Doumonier, the celebrated artists, have ridiculed the 
mania evinced by the Parisians in respect to embarking their money 
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in ridiculous enterprises. Ever since the great swindle in England 
of the South Sea Company, the English have been especially cau- 
tious how they embark in the speculations proposed by joint-stock 
companies, although in 1824 and 1825 some of the most ridiculous 
schemes were put into practice. But, on the whole, John Bull is 
now prudent with regard to enterprises which two or three men 
carry on with the capital of others—of which those two or three men 
reap all the profits, when there are any to reap—and which at all 
events put a little more money into the pockets of the founders than 
there was when they first thought of the scheme. The Frenchman, 
on the other hand, gladly embarks his capital in joint-stock compa- 
nies, and is not deterred by perpetual losses from pursuing the same 
scheme when new enterprises spring up. It is but three years since 
a new coach or diligence company (Les Messageries Francaises) 
was established, wit! a capital of two hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds, and in a few months the whole affair fell to the ground. 
Mr. John Wilks, the ex-member for Sudbury, is now a great con- 
coctor of joint-stock companies in Paris ; but all his enterprises are 
something like those of M. Duhaucourt. Amongst the latest of 
Mr. Wilks’s speculations, was a Paris Parcel Delivery Company. 
Such an establishment, if well managed, would be certain to succeed ; 
but in the hands of Mr. John Wilks it became bankrupt at the 
expiration of a few months. 

Let us, however, return to Girardiere, whom we left issuing very 
dolefully from the house of M. Duhaucourt. He proceeded to the 
dwelling of a Madame Belleville, who bad a beautiful daughter 
named Celina. After having assured that lady, in precisely the 
same terms in » .ich he had expressed himself to M. Grandvillain 
and M. Duhaucourt, that he wished to marry, &c., &c., Madame 
Belleville requested him to explain in what way she could assist him. 
To her surprise he demanded the hand of her daughter. Madame 
Belleville desired him to call in a few days for the answer; and 
Girardiere, as usual, considered himself certain of success. At the 
expiration of a week he hastened to Madame Belleville’s house, to 
ascertain his fate— 


‘ Before she replied, Madame Belleville thrust her hand into her reticule, 
took out a large pair of spectacles, put them to her eyes, and surveyed 
Girardiere with the utmost attention. 

‘Tt is true,’ said she, muttering between her teeth ; ‘ Celina is quite 
right. If I had only looked at you before with my spectacles on, I could 
have answered for her. But I have shed so many tears since the death of 
my husband, that my sight is extremely weakened. I really thought you 
were much better-looking,—indeed, I fancied that you were handsome. 
Oh! my sight gets worse and worse every day: but now I perceive that 
Crlina is quite right.’ 

‘** Madam, what does all this mean ?’ 
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“* This means, Sir, that my daughter will not have you, because you are 
too ugly; and, when I think of it, she is right: it would be impossible 
for you to inspire the heart of that young girl with love. If I had put on 
my spectacles the other day, I should have told you all that then. Believe 
me, Monsieur Girardiere—give up all hopes of a love-marriage—seek a 
wife that will bring you money—but do not think of my daughter.’ 

“Girardiere did not listen to the termination of this discourse with 
common patience. He rose—walked about the reom—took up his hat— 
and, forcing himself to laugh, said, ‘Upon my word, Madam, if Mademoi- 
selle your daughter thinks that Iam ugly, I hope you will believe that | 
am not much annoyed at her discovery. After all I was never in love with 
her; and I shall easily find, not only women who will render me my due, 
but who will also know how to appreciate me better.’ 

‘* And Girardiere took his departure, crying, ‘ The daughter is as foolish 
as the mother! If people discover that I am not rich enough, well and 
good ; but, when they tell me that I am ugly, that is absurd. It is only a 
pretext to refuse me. Oh! why did I frighten Madame Grandvillain’s 
little dog-—I should have married the daughter! She did not find me ugly 
—that young lady—and her parents did not think that 1 was too poor! 
But there are still plenty of women to marry in this world; and, as my 
respectable mother observes, I am only embarrassed by the variety of choice. 
But several have however escaped me already! It is a sort of fatality !’” 





M. Girardiere continued his visits to his friends who had 
marriageable daughters ; and by one he was pronounced too old, by 
another too stupid, &c. &c. At length he encountered an old lady 
and her niece at a restaurant ; and the young Augustine imme- 
diately made a deep impression upon his sensitive heart. He formed 
the acquaintance of these ladies, showed them a few little civilities, 
and at length obtained permission to call upon them. He availed 
himself of this permission, and for upwards of a month was _ unre- 
mitting in his attentions to the young lady. Neither the aunt nor 
the niece appeared to object to his suit ; and he was one evening 
about to declare his passion and honourable intentions, when an 
unexpected occurrence changed the nature of his sentiments. As he 
was conversing with the old lady, he overheard the following dis- 
course on the part of Augustine and a young lady, who was a friend 
of hers :— 


“«By the bye, Augustine,’ said the young friend, ‘how does that 
Monsieur Frantin behave now ?’ 

“**Oh! very well,’ answered Augustine : ‘he is a charming fellow.’ 

*** Are you still as much attached to him as ever ?’ 

“** Attached to him! oh! I would not losc him for the world—the dear 
creature !’ 

“** Tt is a long time since I saw him.’ 

““* Whenever you wish to see him come straight into my room. He !s 
nearly always there ; because my aunt does not like him at all?’ ”’ 
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The young ladies did not say anything more ; but that which he 
had overheard had quite dumb-foundered poor Girardiere. A 
shudder passed through his frame from head to foot—the blood then 
ascended to his countenance—he became purple—and knew. not 
what to say. He made haste to take his departure, and did not 
return again for along, long time. At the expiration of several 
months he thought he might as well pay another visit to the abode 
of those ladies ; and he accordingly hastened thither one fine morn- 
ing. ‘There were numbers of people assembled at the house, and 
several carriages were waiting at the front door. The moment Au- 
gustine perceived M. Girardiere, she invited him to walk in, com- 
plaining at the same time that he had quite deserted them lately. 
While M. Girardiere was occupied in bowing to all the company as- 
sembled, Augustine seized a large cat in her arms, and, kissing it 
with apparent affection, carried it to M. Girardiere :— 


‘** Allow me to introduce M. Frontin to your notice,’ said she, playfully. 
‘This is the great unruly fellow whom you have not yetseen. He is very 
seldom in this room because my aunt does not love cats. But to-day—as 
itis a grand day with me—I have obtained permission for him to come 
into the parlour.’ 

‘“* While the young lady was thus talking, Monsieur Girardiere turned all 
colours. A cold perspiration stood upon his forehead—his spectacles fell 
from off his nose—and, looking stupidly at Augustine he said, ‘ What, 
Mademoiselle—that cat,—that cat is Monsieur Frontin! Monsieur Frontin 
is a cat!’ 

‘“** Certainly, Monsieur: what is there extraordinary in that ?’ ” 


M. Girardiere rushed out of the room into an adjoining apart- 
ment, where he demanded the hand of Mademoiselle Augustine in 
marriage of the old aunt. But the old aunt informed him very 
sharply that he had discontinued his visits without any evident 
reason—that another had proposed in the mean time,—and that this 
was the wedding day of her niece! 

M. Girardiere died an old bachelor ! 

As we have now again introduced M. Charles Paul de Kock 
to our English readers—and as, in a former article in this 
Review, we gave a critical notice of the merits of this writer, we 
cannot now do better than lay before our audience the — of the 
celebrated Jules Janin upon his famous contemporary. e must 
observe that the opinions of M. Jules Janin in this respect are sin- 
gular, because few other French critics entertain the same views of 
Paul de Kock’s writings as he does. Jules Janin abuses him, 
whereas all other French reviewers unite in according to him the 
meed due to the first humorous novelist of the age. We have 
before said that the popularity of Paul de Kock is universal in 
France, far greater than that of Charles Dickens in England ; 
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because the works of Paul de Kock are read in the gilded saloon as 
well as in the humble chamber of the grisette ; and the publications 
of the English writer alluded to seldom find an audience more ele- 
vated than the lowest and middling ranks of society. We shall, how- 
ever, without further preface lay the critical judgment of Jules 
Janin before our readers, and with that extract from a series of 


popular papers upon French literature by this author, conclude this 
article :— 


‘‘ After all these men whom I have named, and who are more or less 
men of letters, I grieve to have to speak of a writer who does not deserve 
the name, and of literary works which have never belonged, and never can 
belong, to literature, properly so called. [ allude to M. Paul de Kock, and 
the works of M. Paul de Kock. It is really a great and unwilling sacrifice 
which I make to you English; and I must be firmly bent on omitting 
nothing to bring my resolution to the point of making it. The fault, how- 
ever, is with you, who, it is said, make great account of such frivolities ; 
with you, who, in your critiques, (for which you ought to blush !) unhesita- 
tingly place M. Paul de Kock by the side of our most illustrious writers,— 
you who recently, as it is reported on this side of the channel, publicly 
signalized your sympathy with the romances of M. Paul de Kock, by 
opening a subscription to the profit of his glory. I announce to you, if the 
thing be not true, that it is correctly believed in Paris. On you, then, be 
the blame that I am obliged to speak of this frightful—a hundred times too 
frightful—writer! I take you to witness that I am innocent of the attention 
which we are about to pay to this great romancer,—and that my notice of 
him lies at your door. 

‘Not that I intend to deny that his is a popular name,—that he is an 
author well received throughout France,—one of those inexhaustible trea- 
sures of invention which send out as many romances as the fall of Niagara 
flings up wreaths of foam. But is that sufficient to purchase renown? 
Sufficeth it that a man be much read to entitle him to take a place in a his- 
tory of literature? Have we not, at all times, and in all literatures, had 
writers, privileged by ignorant and illustrious idleness,—as formerly clowns 
were kept in its ante-chambers? Had I attempted to entertain you with an 
account of all their extinct works—works without substance or style— 
instead of a volume such as I am writing for you now, I must have written 
ten. Mercier, the authorofthe Tableau de Paris, had, in his day, a greater 
run even than M. Paul de Kock;—even up to within ten years of his 
death, Mercier was an authority,—and whoever speaks of Mercier now? 
Rétif de la Britone, the Gil Blas of the hedges and brooks, wrote more 
than two hundred volumes on all sorts of matters (matters is the word)— 
and who dreams in our day of writing the history of Retif dela Britonne? 
There are men who seem born expressly for oblivion. There are reputa- 
tions—or rather rumours—which are the natural food of the wind, and 
which the wind floats about as its plaything—Jludibria ventis. Whenever a 
book escapes out of the language and grammar of the countty where it is 
written—as often as it fails to represent either the manners, or the genius, or 
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the passions, or the interests, or the wants, or even the instincts of the 
society for which it has been composed, it is, in my opinion, treason to the 
cause of literature to take any notice of it. There was a romance-writer, 
under the empire, and in the early years of the Restoration, who was the 
very Voltaire of sub-lieutenants, and drum-majors, and milliners—of all the 
empire of Bonaparte ;—-the name of this Voltaire was Pigault le Brun. 
There is not a man of fifty, in the present day, who does not still speak to 
you with admiration of MM, Botte and of L’Enfant du Carnaval, and other 
Saturnalia of a genius which respected no one, but surrendered itself re- 
morselessly, fearlessly, and undisguisedly, to all sorts of excesses. Well! 
after all this prodigious success, who to-day would introduce Pigault Le 
Brun and his romances into a history of literature? Assuredly no one, for 
they no longer interest anybody. From timeto time, perhaps, as these ro- 
mances grow old and older, some curious reader may undertake to open one 
or two of their detached volumes, to ascertain by what kind of literature 
the wits of the grande armée refreshed themselves—and how far a worthy 
man of heart and genius (for Pigault le Brun had both) could outrage the 
dignity of letters, with the sole view of amusing the idleness of guard-room 
and bivouacs. 

‘* However, since it must be so, let us speak of M. Paul de Kock ;—an 
undertaking more perilous than you imagine—nay, life itself is not unfre- 
quently risked to read one of our romances in vogue. It is the custom 
with us to send for the volumes to the circulating library, from whence we 
receive them soiled and stained, within and without. You English, who 
are persons of more fastidious habits, and would be as much ashamed to use 
another man’s book as his toothpick or his comb, will scarcely believe the 
extent to which the hiring and borrowing of books is carried amongst us. 
In a population of thirty-two or thirty-three millions which France pos- 
sesses, the sale of the most successful book seldom exceeds three thousand 
copies—and what arethree thousand copies amongst thirty millions of souls ! 
Scarcely is the book purchased by the book-lender, ere a crowd of readers 
settle down upon it like a swarm of destructive flies. By the second day, 
it already bears the traces of all sorts of dirty hands, and the infection of 
every kind of breath. Each idle man, for his two sons, pounces upon his 
share of the prey: the grisette carries off the unfortunate volume to her 
lodging—the Duchess to her boudoir. MM. le Marquis waits for it till his 
coachman has finished reading it, and ante-chamber and salon share between 
them its melancholy tatters, The unhappy book which came white and clean 
from the publisher’s shop, to what a condition has it come! exhaling all 
sorts of odours—musk and tobacco-smoke at once—soiled by all manners 
of stains—pommade and candle-grease—and marked with all impres- 
sion—those of the dirty hand, and of the hand of vice; and, in addition, 
the worthy readers load its margins with criticisms, abuse, foul expres- 
sions, and filthy thoughts. But no matter ;—nothing can stay the 
eager curiosity of the amateurs of this species of literature. 1 have 
seen young and beautiful French women—women whom a faded rose 
of yesterday would offend—women who grow faint at the scent of the 
tuberose—women who will not put the same gloves twice on their hands— 
—these women have I seen display upon their gilded stands, or spread out 
upon their rich and flowing robes, the vilest old books that the human 
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imagination can conceive, beneath the meanest or most infamous roof, | 
have seen them hold in their delicate hands, tattered leaves that the very 
rag-gatherer would hesitate to fling into his basket, —their soft eyes dwelt 
upon the page which was revolting for its uncleanness ;—their nostril was 
not offended by its putrid exhalations; they hungered after that rotten book, 
that literary dung-heap. ‘These noble ladies did not blush to share in the 
filthy pleasure of their lacqueys and waiting women—it never occurred to 
them to escape from that ignoble community by purchasing the book which 
they were desirous to read, and keeping it to themselves, that they might, 
at least, enjoy the virgin whiteness of those pages which they admitted to 
their closest intimacy. Thus, the same woman who ungrudgingly gives 
her four or five louis for a box at the Opera—a fugitive pleasure of three 
hours, and which she approaches only in the costly garb of ceremony— 
never dreams of giving more than two sous per volume for the work which 
comes to amuse her by her own fireside, or under her favourite tree— 
takes her just as it finds ‘her—is her very humble servant, and submissively 
follows her where she will. Let him explain this, who can explain the hor- 
rible pleasure which so many worthy people of all conditions find in carrying 
to their lips the same half-washed glass, for the purpose of drinking there- 
from the same insipid or nauseous beverage. For my own part, I have 
never read more than the second volume of a romance of M. Paul de Kock, 
called La Pucelle de Belleville, so called because one Voltaire has written a 
poem entitled La Pucelle d’Orléans ; in the same manner as the said M. 
Paul de Kock has written a romance entitled Le Cocu, because one 
Moliére has written a comedy entitled Le Cocu Imaginaire. 

** Why, then, you will ask, is it that such books are read, and devoured 
from their first page to their last—that there is not one copy in a hundred 
which is not stained and torn, and soiled by the eager hands of the readers? 
How is it that such works can have furnished the subject of a recent trial 
between two booksellers, each of whom claimed the right to publish the 
complete works of M. Paul de Kock? I will explain to you what you seek 
to know. It is that throughout this class of novels, disowned alike by good 
taste, good sense, sound style, and sane imagination—by all, in fact, which 
characterises rational men—over this boundless ocean of poor and puerile 
inventions—the author has sprinkled a something, which can be replaced by 
no other quality, and itself qualifies all others, wit, genius, inventions, and 
style. That something, so sprinkled over these pages, almost undetected 
by reader and author, is a sort of homoopathetic sprightliness—a_ten- 
thousandth portion of gaiety, scattered throughout the sixty or eighty 
volumes, entitled des CZuvres Completes de M. Paul de Kock. Judge 
then, what must be the influence of that quality—gaiety!”’ 

We before said that we by no means agree with the criticism of 
M. Jules Janin; we have only recorded his opinions as a specimen of 
his criticism on the works of a most popular author ; and yet he 
himself confesses that he has never read anything more of Paul de 
Kock’s novels than the second volume of one of the worst of them! 
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Art. Ii1.—Zhe Arabs in Spain; an Historical Narrative. London: 
E. Churton. 1840. 


Ir one were to form an opinion of the contents of this work accord- 
ing to the external appearance of the volumes he would at once pro- 
nounce it to be most unattractive. There has been the reverse of 
effort to recommend it through the binder’s art. On glancing at the 
inside of the book the reader will very soon discover that the style 
there is also singularly unpretending, considering the romantic 
nature of the subject, and the number of extraordinary and dazzling 
events which fall into the narrative. But do we by these remarks 
intend to convey the idea that the work is meagre, tame, dry, or 
greatly defective? Quite the contrary; for seldom have we met 
with more graceful simplicity and chaste elegance. Then as to the 
learning displayed, it is rich and full; while, though the tone of the 
author be moderate, his speculation is exalted and refined; all 
which qualities and features must be acknowledged to be most be- 
coming for the subject of the book. 

The Arabs in Spain in the hands of such a writer, who modestly 
withholds his name, could not fail to elicit a deeply interesting nar- 
rative, many parts being more wonderful and exciting than elabo- 
rate fiction. The theme is one too which affords room for curious 
reflection, presenting, indeed, many points for profound and nice 
speculation. But in no part of the performance will the author be 
seen to better advantage than in the Prefatory Introduction, which 
occupies a large portion of the first volume. We shall begin with 
references to some parts of this preliminary essay, and afterwards 
quote a very few passages taken from the body of the work, but 
which will be sufficient to recommend it to the inquisitive as well as 
to the tasteful reader. We do not suppose, indeed, that many will 
entirely coincide with the author in all his views ; but we think few 
ought to rise from a perusal of them without feeling himself enlight- 
ened as well as being highly pleased. The work we think is admi- 
rably calculated to stimulate inquiry, and at the same time to recom- 
mend itself as a model to be observed by every one who devotes 
himself to the study of the science of history. 

Our author, after offering a few general remarks concerning the 
obscurity which veils the early ages of the earth, proceeds to con- 
sider what was the centre of primeval human habitation ; agreeing 
with the great majority of writers who regard Asia as the quarter 
of the globe that was thus distinguished. The one fact that the 
religious traditions and opinions of the eastern tribes or nations 
having been adopted to some recognisable extent by all others, 
especially the more eminent as types, and which have numerous off- 
shoots, may be taken as conclusive on this point, all of these having 
something in common as regards the grand features of belief. The 
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country extending from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf in length, 
and from the Euphrates to the Arbis, if not the Indus, in breadth, 
called Iran, is taken as the more definite region of primeval birth 
and residence ; and, to be still more precise, the north-west part of 
that region, called the kingdom of Assyria and Chaldea, is supposed 
by our author to have contained the primitive tribes. 

The primitive religion is next considered, that of pure Theism 
being most probably the first and sole faith. But as tribes began 
to emigrate, and the farther as well as the oftener such emigrations 
took place, innovations would occur and corruptions be introduced, 
until the grossest superstitions and the most absurd ideas became 
embodied along with simpler and more rational tenets, modifying as 
well as obscuring that which had its origin with the earliest of the 
human race. 

Our author having noticed these generally accepted opinions pro- 
ceeds to certain investigations, and to characterise certain nations in 
a manner much more original, and at a fullerlength. His account, 
for example, of the Hindoos in ancient times, and of the political, 
social, and religious system of Brahma, is very striking, and, in 
some way novel. A high degree of excellence is attributed by him 
to that people and to that system. Their philosophy was enlight- 
ened, their religious notions sublime yet simple, the reverse of 
Atheism :— 


‘“The theology of India bears the stamp of great meditation, and its 
author or authors must have lived at a period when civilisation had made 
great progress, and when physical and moral causes and effects had been 
long considered and deeply investigated. ‘The Brahmins pretend to have 
possessed the Shasta above fifty thousand years; but without either aug- 
menting or diminishing this long period, we may allow that the religion of 
Brahma, Vishnoo, and Seeva, has a most remote place in the records of an- 
tiquity. The more this religion is studied, the more philosophic it will ap- 
pear; and the more it is compared with the other religicus creeds of infant 
nations, the more readily will the highest place be conceded to its doctrine. 
It wants the magic of Chaldea, the brilliancy of Persia, the splendour of 
Arabia, and the real materialism of Judea; but its creeds, though mystified, 
may be explained, and when explained, will be found to contain the simple 
truths of nature amplified by a high, though speculative, philosophy. For 
under the name of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Seeva, (the creator, cherisher, and 
destroyer, ) the Brahmin worshipped one God, and two causes, the sun and 
time. 

‘*The former was loved as the preserver of all nature; the latter was 
feared, and propitiated as the corruptor and destroyer. The symbols of 
their worship were found to be the bodily representations of these things 
immaterial. 

‘‘ The priesthood has mystified the simplest, and darkened the least clear 
portions of these doctrines till it has thus added a no inconsiderable load of 
folly and superstition. But the priests of Brahma are surely not singular, 
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nor can we allow ourselves to deny the philosophy, because we may be dis- 
gusted with the visible forms of a religion.” 


The Pheenician traders and Alexander’s conquests were the means 
by which at a very remote period some idea was communicated to 
Europe of the greatness and the civilisation of the people of India ; 
yet many centuries after that people had produced works and left 
monuments, such as those in the domain of splendid poetry, which 
proved their extraordinary advancement. But it was not until 
Vasco da Gama and his adventurous successors doubled the Cape 
of Storms, that the wonders and the riches of India were appreci- 
ated. How different were the people who presented themselves to 
the admiring eye of Da Gama, to those whom Columbus discovered 
inthe New World! ‘The contrast suggests a theme for deep medi- 
tation concerning the decrees of the Almighty, as well as a topic 
rife with points to elicit reflection regarding the vicissitudes of 
nations. And when the ancient and the present conditions of the 
Hindoos are also taken into consideration, the matter acquires a 
still deeper interest and a more amazing variety. Our author has 
beautifully indicated many of the points that are here fit subjects 
for earnest and elevated speculation :— 


‘* The accounts of twenty-two centuries ago, represent the Indians as a 
people who stood very high for civilisation. They were skilled in archi- 
tecture, and their temples possessed many monuments which combined the 
magnificence of Egypt with a lighter and more elegant taste. ‘They had 
considered the abstruse questions of metaphysics and made considerable 
progress in the science of natural history. They had far advanced in astro- 
nomy, and when Europe attributed to the Arabians the useful invention of 
the ten numbers, these were candid enough to acknowledge that they had 
brought them from the banks of the Ganges. In the art of poetry, they 
had produced their Homer, and in the drama, they had possessed works 
which were not inferior in morality or majesty of sentiment to the frigid 
declamations of the Greek stage. One thousand two hundred years before 
the Christian era, the Vedas had been propounded to the natives of Hindoo, 
and four hundred years afterwards, or eight hundred years before Christi- 
anity, the Menu had been delivered to them. ‘The laws of Menu, the son 
of Brahma, consist of twelve chapters, and are, in fact, a code of morals, 
religion, and legislation delivered by Menu, the son of Brahma, to Brigie, 
and may be compared with those delivered by Moses to the Israelites. 
Whatever fanciful ideas and frivolous sentiments may be herein found, 
however inferior they may now appear to an age enlightened by revelation 
and truth, the antiquary will revere them for their long standing of nearly 
three thousand years; the historian will view them as the base on which 
were founded the laws of a great, polished, and interesting people; and 
the philosopher will admire precepts and a style which have an austere 
majesty that sounds like the language oflegislation and extorts a respect- 
ful awe. The sentiments of independence on all beings but God and the 
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harsh admonition to kings, are truly noble. The many panegyrics on the 
Gayatri, the mother, as it is called, of the Veda, prove the author to have 
adored not the visible sun, but that divine and incomparably greater Jight, 
to use the words of the most venerable text in the Indian scripture, ‘ which 
illumines all, from which all proceed, to which all must return, and which 
alone can irradiate our intellects.’ ” 


Persia and the people of that country next occupy our author. 
He is of opinion, ancient as were the grand doctrines of the Magi, 
that yet some of the most sublime parts of their creed were copied, 
or rather inherited from the Indians ; a creed, which although sup- 
planted by Mahomet’s religion, has its votaries among the descend- 
ants of those who fled to the banks of the Ganges and the shores 
of Guzzerat ; where clad in white instead of flame-colour to suit 
the prejudices of the country, they are the exact representatives of 
their dignified ancestors. 

Egypt and the Egyptians form the subject of the fourth chapter 
of the Introduction, in which is combated the opinion of Mr. 
Bryant, who argues that the worship of Noah was prior to that of 
the sun. The general conclusion, however, arrived at is, that the 
religious superstitions and the political constitution of the country 
were firmly established before any known era is recorded by his- 
tory ; that its pretensions to be ranked among the very earliest set- 
tlements of a polished tribe are borne out ; and that the primitive 
religicus traditions of Asia, such as the formation of the world, the 
fall of man, the war of giants, the deluge, and the saving of one 
family, are to be found in the annals of Egypt, just as they are 
to be discovered in those of Chaldea and India, Phcenicia, and Per- 
sia; among the Jews, the Celts and the Druids. 

The Prefatory Essay lastly treats of the Hebrews, who in com- 

mon with all the other ancient nations of the east, believed in the 
omnipotence and unity of God, that is to say, when they first form- 
ed a distinct tribe and emigrated. 
‘ Coming now to the Arabs, and the Narrative devoted to them, 
it appears that their origin may be placed as coeval with the most 
ancient nations, of whom time or history have left any records. 
But for upwards of two thousand years they lived an isolated and 
an uncivilised people. Nor has their ancient language been pre- 
served. The following is a rapid sketch of their rise in civilisa- 
tion:— 


‘‘ In the western part of Arabia was stationed the tribe of Koreish, which 
was from the earliest times the richest and most civilised sect. Its territo- 
ries lay on the borders of the Red Sea and the town of Mecca, and its 
Caaba were under its special protection. The religion of the Arabians was 
Sabaism, and the worship of the powers of nature, and this religion remained 
for centuries till the contending fury of the Christian and Jewish converts 
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peopled the cities of the desert with devotees, fanatics and philosophers, who 
introduced new creeds, and proposed new modes of worship to the conside- 
ration of the Ishmaelites. At the birth of Mohammed, the learned Arabs 
had partially renounced the practice, and privately discarded the faith of 
idolaters. The Bible of the Hebrews, and the Testament of the Christian 
had already been translated into their native tongue, and in the story of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of their 
common race. They applauded the birth and promises of Ishmael, revered 
the faith and virtue of Abraham, traced his pedigree, and their own to the 
creation of the first man, and imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of 
the holy text, and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish Rabbin. 

‘* When their name became less hated by the Egyptian people, the love 
of commerce and a laudable curiosity induced the Koreishites to visit Alex- 
andria, at that period the brilliant receptacle of learning and the arts. There 
the rude sons of the desert partook of the tree of knowledge, and returned 
home to refine their manners, to celebrate Olympic games at Mecca, to in- 
troduce festivals of poetry, music and philosophy, and to institute the great 
fair or national assembly of Ocadh, where, while the commodities of exist- 
ence were bartered, the luxuries and elegancies of civilized life were intro- 
duced and matured. 

“In the lapse of one thousand years from that time, after receiving a new 
religion, and gaining a pure, rich, and expressive language, they quitted the 
deserts of their native land to overthrow the sovereignties of the Eastern 
world, to spread their political and religious creeds over half the globe, and 
to harass, deride, and ultimately destroy the slow decaying power of the 
Roman Empire.” 


The career and religion of Mahomet wonderfully changed the 
fortunes of the Arab nation, as well as the fate of half of the 
globe. We believe many readers will dissent from the author’s esti- 
mate of the genius and policy of that extraordinary man, and still 
more in regard to the notions and doctrines promulgated by him. 
We quote a few observations :— 


‘The motives and the actions of Mohammed are viewed by the sectarian 
of Christianity in the black colours of an impious though successful impos- 
ture ; by the votarizs of Islamism as the emanations of divine power, and 
the dictates of the divine will. The philosopher may possibly pass them by 
as unworthy of his serious consideration, while the historian may be allowed 
to exercise the most impartial judgment that his faculties will permit ; and 
the review of contending opinions, mellowed by time and circumstance, may 
enable him to deliver. 

‘‘ It is to be observed that a degree of sincerity appears to attach to the 
character of the Arabian prophet, since, though endowed with high rank, a 
captivating person, and an amiable disposition, he could have claimed and 
might have enjoyed great consideration among his countrymen; yet, after 
gaining the social advantages of his position by marriage, he abandoned, in 
order to promulgate his great tenet, an easy and honourable life, to encounter 
the persecutions, the perils, and perhaps death, to which all innovators on 
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the established religion of a state have been ever exposed, and moreespe- 
ecially when attempted among an ignorant and superstitious people.” 


Again,— 


“Tt is not, then, the great truth which Mohammed published, but the 
great fiction which he joined to it that had caused the malediction or deri- 
sion of his enemies. Yet, as he was acute enough to perceive that truth, so 
he was sagacious enough to feel convinced, that without the assumption of 
a prophetic character, neither he nor his country could hope to reap any 
lasting advantage. Had he lived only among philosophers, he might have 
dispensed with all that was fictitious, and have successfully advocated so 
sublime a doctrine. He, probably, also observed that all the prophets who 
had preceded him had been either unable or unwilling to risk the preaching 
of their faith, without the assumption of a divine mission. Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus, were the examples which attracted his attention and excited his 
respect; and the ambitious mind of the Arab might have been pleased 
perhaps with the reflection, that although the doctrine that these had 
preached, and which he was now again to publish to the world, had receded 
before the gross and sensual minds of the vuigar, yet the names of the 
preachers had for ever remained. Again, might he have thought, ‘the 
great truth of the unity may become an old and forgotten notion, but the 
name of Mohammed shall call forth the wonder of thousands, and shall be 
handed down to the deep veneration of a long and dimly seen posterity.’ ”’ 


But we must follow the Arabs into Spain, and cull a few pas- 
sages which are as truthful as they are romantic. Many of the ex- 
amples also are as brilliant and attractive for their excellence, as 
well as stimulating on account of the magnanimity or refinement 
which they display, as the conquest was extraordinary and chival- 
rous. 

Our first extract, however, from this part of the work, presents a 
terrible exception to the grounds of admiration to which allusion has 
just been made, and one of those treacherous as well as sanguinary 
deeds which can never be effaced as a stain in the character of any 
dynasty or ruler, however justly celebrated on other accounts. ‘The 
rights of hospitality Have ever been held as sacred among the Arabs, 
and among none more so than the ancestors and posterity of Ma- 
homet ; yet revenge and inordinate ambition have sometimes belied 
this article of their social creed, and the genera! practice of the nation. 
Thus we read,— 


‘In the sumptuous halls of Abdallah, the Caliph’s uncle, a grand festival 
was proclaimed, to which, in common with many others, the race of Om- 
mwyah was invited, and the unsuspecting victims were seduced by the tones 
of peace and harmony, and by the security which the sacredness of Arabian 
hospitality gave, to accept the proffered entertainment. Xiabil the bard or 
minstrel of the Abbassides was shortly introduced into the banquet hall. In 
his chaunt, he excited his ferocious chieftain to revenge and murder, by re- 
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calling the fate of Hussein, and the crimes of the Ommiades. Overcome 
with fury, the too willing Abdallah gave the signal; eighty guests were 
sacrificed to his base vengeance, their warm and bleeding bodies are re- 
ported to have served as the table to the remaining partakers of Abdallah’s 
hospitality, and the power of the Abassides was cemented by the bloody 
feast of Damascus, and by the subsequent dispersion of all its foes. The 
tombs of the Ommiadan princes were broken, their bones dispersed, their 
memories accursed, and the hapless remnant of the race prowled in the deep 
forest or in the unknown glens of that vast empire which his ancestors had 
acquired by their valour and ennobled by their deeds and victories.” 


When the kingdom of Cordova became firmly established for the 
first time in the hands of the Arabs, secure against the Christians, 
and exempt from conspiracies and rival claims among the followers of 
the Prophet, we find the sunshine of everything that was great and 
wise in the rule and example of Haschem. He had raised a great 
army in two divisions, one to attack the Asturians, the other to 
invade the Pyrenees, either with the wonted ardour of the Moslem, 
in order that the crescent might triumph over the cross, or, as our 
author conjectures, with a more cool and politic calculation, viz., to 
inflame the ardour of the Arabs against foreign enemies, and thus to 
extinguish the brand of civil discord in the purer flame of national 
glory and religious enthusiasm. At any rate, there was the spirit of 
a holy war more or less in the enterprise. Yet the results were 
not so decidedly triumphant, nor was the disposition of Haschem so 
sanguinary, or ambitious for the extension of empire, as to lead to a 
very protracted conflict or repeated attempts of invasion. An enor- 
mous booty, amounting to more than one million sterling, consti- 
tuted the principal advantage and trophy gained. ‘I'he prudent king 
of Cordova became disgusted with the war, and began to devote all 
his attention to the cultivation of ‘* the arts of peace and the noble 
science of augmenting his people’s prosperity.” And now the 
virtues, the sagacity, and the love of justice shone out in the cha- 
racter and administration of the prince :— 


‘* The city of Cordova began to show marks of that future splendour which 
she was afterwards destined to possess. ‘The palaces, the gardens, the new 
streets, the mint, the library, the great bridge, all had been repaired, aug- 
mented, or reconstructed; and Haschem finished the labours .which his 
father had commenced by completing the grand Mosque. This noble monu- 
ment of the Spanish capital, was 600 feet long by 250 wide, 1500 pillars 
of polished marble supported its stupendous roof, and nineteen doors of 
bronze, of the most exquisite workmanship, formed the grand entrance. At 
night, upwards of 6000 silver lamps, fed with sweet scented oil, ditfused a 
perfume and a holy radiance throughout the vast structure, and the sanctum 
of sacred oratory of the Imaum was of massive gold. 

‘“* The King also brought water into all parts of the city by the erection 
of ornamental fountains, while the construction of canals spread around 
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health and general utility. Schools for the Arabic language were founded 
in many cities of the kingdom, and the people were commanded or persuaded 
to acquire a knowledge of its rich and harmonious dialect, and to abandon 
the bald latinity, rude remnant of a former age. Yet while Haschem so 
greatly encouraged the elegant and the useful, he did not forget those insti- 
tutions which contribute to the maintenance of justice and good will among 
a nation. 

‘* The laws were most impartially administered, and the King gave, in his 
own instance, a striking example, while he followed up his father’s wise 
policy by encouraging to the utmost the intermarriage of his Arabian and 
Christian subjects. The remainder of his virtuous life was spent in the 
calm contemplation of the past, the present, and the future, and his hours 
of relaxation were employed in the innocent pastime of gardening and 
botany. An astrologer is reported to have warned him, in the ambiguous 
language of prophecy, of his approaching death. Although Haschem might 
have doubted the art of the magician, he could not deny the chances of 
humanity, and remembering the wise conduct of his father on a parallel 
occasion, he established, as his successor, his son Al-Hakim. After this 
event, his health sensibly diminished, and when at last warned of the ap- 
proach of the silent and relentless foe, he composed his mind for the change 
about to take place, and eased his conscience by delivering the following dis- 
course to his son: 

*** May the advice of a father be listened to. O my beloved son, the 
kingdoms of this world belong to God, from whom we receive all things ; 
may we conform to his wish, may we act up to his laws, for therefore are we 
placed in high authority. May thy impartial justice bless and protect thy 
people, and may thy ministers fear to use thy name as a shield for any ini- 
quity; be gentle, be merciful, for thus is (iod. Let the choice of thy 
governors be guided by thy knowledge of their able virtues, and be mindful 
to resent all injuries done to thy people by their or their agent’s means. In 
the army preserve a strict, yet mild discipline, and beware the extremes of 
ferocity and weakness; the one will induce the hatred of thy soldier, the 
other, his contempt. 

*** Be above all things assured of this great maxim, that a man only really 
is a king when he reigns in the hearts of his people. Where he is a tyrant 
or a fool, there will be civil discord or general insecurity; but that throne 
based on the affections of the subject is built upon a rock against which the 
arts of the wicked traitor, the arms of the stranger shall never avail. 

‘** Protect agriculture and all classes of thy industrious people, and so live, 
that thy numerous subjects may rest secure beneath the shadow of thy 
throne, and in the full enjoyment of property and peace, they and their 
children’s may bless my son Al-Hakim’s name.’ 

** Such were the virtuous precepts of the expiring Haschem, and if not 
superior, they are at least equal to any that are so highly vaunted, either in 
a Pagan or a Christian age. 

‘‘The year 796 completed the life of Haschem, and his son ascended his 


throne to prove the strength which these admirable maxims had on his con- 
duct and to run his destined course.” 


This reads like a classical account of a great and good man. It 
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is not overlaid or wire-drawn ; but it is in the author’s best style of 
concise and comprehensive delineation and narrative. ‘lhe follow- 
ing sketch of a mellow scene is equally striking :— | 


“On the evening of a sultry day, the monarch of Cordova enjoyed the 
refreshing air in the splendid gardens of the Alcazar palace, and the Wali 
of Jaén, Haschen Ben Abdelaziz, the especial friend and favourite, was his 
only companion. 

*** How happy,’ said the Wali, ‘should be the royal state; the pleasures of 
life are all concentered for, and wait upon, the will of the monarch : enchant- 


ing gardens, sumptuous palaces, luxury and power, are the lot of kings on 
earth.’ 


“** The path of royalty,’ replied Mohammed, ‘ appears to the spectator 
strewn with roses, while the feet of him who treads it bleed from the thorns 
with which it is interlaid, and when the last hour arrives, the monarch must 
equally sink and crumble into dust, even as the meanest of his subjects. We 
hold our lives like all the creatures of Allah, but at his nod; and tothe good, 
the relinquishment of this world is the commencement of their eternal hap- 
piness.’ The hour of rest arrived, the monarch of Spain reposed on his 
couch to enjoy the dream of a few hours, and slept the sleep of eternity.” 


The sketch of the rise of science and literature among the Arabs 
is also very beautiful and graphic. But we have not room for the 
specimen. The writer entertains a very high opinion of Mahomet’s 
Bible, characterizing it as combining the fervid tones of an enthusiast 
with the tender accents of a poet, while its denunciations, he says, 
are as awful as they are sublime, We could have wished, however, 
that some notice had been taken, or some admission indicated of the 
extent to which the impostor was indebted to writings far more 
ancient, beautiful, and valuable. 

Our author’s narrative professes only to be an outline of the 
splendour of the Arabs in Spain, which the reader is to fill up 
according as his knowledge and fancy may enable him to supply 
glorious events and brilliant scenes. Hestops abruptly, and indeed 
without completing the history, unless it be that we are to have ano- 
ther volume ; for just as the dynasty of the Ommiades fall, and the 
of Moslem dominion begins to decline, he closes; having thus 
luxuriated upon what was most attractive and exciting on the part 
of the Arabs, but left out much that is full of matter for earnest con- 
templation and enforcement in the history of mankind, as well as 
magnificent in the re-conquests by the descendants of Roderick. 

Having presented some passages illustrative of the character of 
some of the princes of the royal house of Cordova, who with few 
exceptions were able, wise, and virtuous, we conclude with a record 
of one of the most tragic and stern acts which the history of sove- 
reigns furnishes. The sorrow and the unflinching judicial code of 
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the king produce a grand picture of parental emotions, and the 
terrible necessity imposed by the demands of justice :— 


“The King of Cordova had two sons, Abdalla and Hakim, of whom the 
latter had received the title of Al-Hadi. This was received by Abdalla in 
the light of an unfair partiality, and the rising discontent of the young prince 
was observed and carefully fostered by certain ambitious and designing 
nobles of the city. Adhilbar, the intimate friend of the prince, was one of 
this party, and was the chief cause of his subsequent conduct. The intelli- 
gence of Adhilbar was great, his virtues various, but his misguided ambi- 
tion obscured the one and tarnished the other. From him the weak 
Abdalla received suggestions of his ill-treatment, and was excited to feel 
anger at what he was taught to consider the injustice of Abdalrahman and 
the duplicity of Hakim. He lent himself therefore to treasonable practices, 
and went so far either by himself or his agents, as to attempt the corruption 
of the Wazirs and the officers of the royal guards. ‘To what extent this 
might have gone, and to what result it might have led, can never be known, 
since the secret of the conspiracy was revealed by a faithful servant to the 
King, whose heart received a wound at his son’s ingratitude, from which it 
is said he never recovered. Urged at the end of a long conference by his 
uncle Almudafar to the most firm and terrible measures, Abdalrahman re- 
luctantly ordered his arrest, the astounded Abdalla was surrounded by the 
royal guard in the Mervan palace of Cordova, and brought with his guilty 
associates to Medina Azhara. On his appearance, the monarch sternly 
asked him whether it was true that he complained he was not King; Ab- 
dalla, by his silent confusion, confessed his guilt. The execution of Adhil- 
bar, on whom the prince did not hesitate to throw all the blame, was deter- 
mined on; but ere the appointed day arrived, his despair had put an end to 
his existence. Al-Hakim interceded for his brother in vain, Abdalrahman 
replied, that had he been but a private individual, Abdalla’s life was safe, 
but that as King, he could not accede, and though he owned his days would 
be for ever embittered, and his future hours for ever darkened by the deed, 
yet public justice exacted from the impartiality of Abdalrahman the execu- 
tion of Abdalla. The lovely palace Azhara was that same night the scene 
of death, and the sobs of the stifled Abdalla expired amidst its stately halls.” 





Art. IV.—Dodecaton: Ou Le Livre des Douze. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Bruxelles edit: Meline. 


Every one has heard of the famous collection of French tales 
denominated Ze Livre des Cent-et-un ; or ‘* The Book of the Hun- 
dred and one.” Then came a publication called Les Nouveaux 
Cenl-et-un; this was followed by the Livre des Conteurs ; and then 
came Le Dodecaton, or ‘* The Book of the twelve.” 2zhel is now 
being issued; and of this we shall give an elaborate notice next 
month. 

Le Dodecaton is a collection of tales by Georges Sand, Prosper 
Merimée, Loéve-Veimars, Leon Gozlan, Emile Souvestre, Alfred 
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de Musset, Auguste Barbier, Alfred de Vigny, Alexandre Dumas, 


Jules Janin, Stendhal, and Dufongeray. Some of the tales are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful—others are too much after the peculiar fashion 
of the new French school to please the English reader. We shall 
select one of the former, and give a sketch of it, with numerous ex- 
tracts, for the benefit of our English reader. 

Count Otto, a young French nobleman, won a considerable sum 
of money at the gambling-house at the Spa. Overcome by the ex- 
citement of play, and inebriate with the liquors he had imbsbed dur- 
ing the progress of the game, Otto was compelled to leave the room 
and seek the fresh air. He found a chaise waiting for any chance 
customer at the gate of the gaming-house; and, with his fifteen 
thousand florins in his pockets, he jumped into the vehicle, telling 
the driver to take him whithersoever he chose. Ina short time the 
young man found himself at Sauveniére. He then recollected that 
he had a large sum of money about him, and that it was late in the 
evening. He accordingly asked the driver of the vehicle to give 
him the name of an honest man residing at Sauveniére. The driver 
mentioned Franz Russman, a Hungarian; and Otto, after having 
desired the driver to await his return, proceeded to the house of 
Russman. 

In the course of a short hour, Otto was seated at a table, in a 
room nicely furnished, with a young girl by his side. Upon the 
table was a {me lighted ; and around it were heaps of whi 


** The clock struck nine. 

*** Since my father has left me all the work to do, I must proceed to 
count these florins,’ said the young girl. ‘One—two—three—four—five 
—six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven—. No, that will not do—l 
must begin again. One—two—three—four—five—six—. No! I shall 
never get on!’ 

“** Why not, Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘** Because you put me out with your eyes.’ 

** * How ?’ 

** You look at me too much.’ 

*** Let not that disturb you: you shall not see me any more.’ 

““* What! you are going ?’ 

‘“* *No—I will sit down behind you. Will you have my knee for a chair, 
and my arm to support you ?’ 

‘** Yes—upon one condition.’ 

** * Anything you like.’ 

‘“** Well, then—you must not touch me.’ 

*** Be it so.’ 

** * One—two—three—four—five—six. Oh! how bright they are— 
these beautiful florins !’ 

““* That is true! But they will dirty your beautiful fingers.’ 

“*T will put on my gloves.’ 

‘* * No—you shal] put on mine.’ 
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“** They will not fit me.’ 

*** Perhaps.’ 

“Oh! what a little hand! is it really yours ?’ 

** *Look—measure it yourself.’ 

***No—I am too timid.’ 

“** Coquet, my hand is so small that a child might break it !’ 

** Indeed, sir.’ 

‘** Try—put your fingers between mine.’ 

‘*¢Oh! if I could only make a man scream out.’ 

‘* * What pleasure that would be! I did not know that you were so spite- 


ful.’ 


‘* ¢ Ves—I am, a little.’ 
‘** What harm have men done you, that you should hate them so much 


as all that ?’ 


“*None. It is either by instinct or presentiment.' 

‘** Have you ever been in love ?’ 

‘** Yes, You are astonished now ?’ 

“* You are so childish.’ 

‘** Women are never childish when they love.’ 

‘** You are a sweat creature.’ 

‘** No—I am very wild.’ 

‘**So wild that you make me mad with love.’ 

‘* *So you say.’ 

**T say what I think. 

‘*¢ How can that be, since you do not even know my name?’ 
‘‘* What matters the name, since I see you ?’ 

‘** The name has much to do with love.’ 

“*The name is so ridiculous a thing.’ 

‘**So much the more necessary is it to love.’ 

*** T cannot understand that.’ 

‘“** Of course not—because you are not a girl.’ 

‘“‘* You are only laughing at me.’ 

““* That may be: but we are not counting the florins. Do you know, 
sir, that if we go on so—we shall not have finished all day ?’ 
‘¢*So much the better, fair girl.’ 

‘“‘* Not at all, sir: | wish to go bed. Leave me quiet, and let me count 


the money.’ 


“«* Anything you choose. But, before you begin counting again, I have 
something particular to tell you.’ 

‘¢*¢T do not understand you.’ 

‘© * T was not aware of that. You are a German.’ 
‘‘« A Hungarian, if you please, sir.’ 

««* That is all the same. I was going to observe—’ 
“‘*T am listening to you.’ 

‘««¢] was going to say that I love you.’ 

‘“¢¢ Indeed ! you have only known me an hour.’ 

‘«* What does that matter ?’ 

‘««¢ And you have only seen me by lamp-light.’ 

«* Never mind.’ 
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** * Supposing my complexion was dark.’ 

*** That is impossible. You are fair.’ 

“*1f I were hump-backed.’ 

*** My arm would detect the fault.’ 

“** Tf my eyes were green ?’ 

‘“‘* You would not say so—no more than if you loved me.’ 

“* Ah! that I do not.’ 

“‘* Well, then; since you are so candid, do you hate me ?’ 

6é 6 No.’ 

*** Why do you not love me?’ 

‘** Because—a great many reasons—’ 

*** Speak,’ 

“* * Because, in the first place, you are a Count, and I am only a country- 
girl.’ 

‘““* Tf that were all, I would give a world of florins and of titles only for 
the balm of your hair. Go on.’ 

‘‘* Because something prevents me from loving you, sir.’ 

“** What? your heart ?’ 

““*No. But a little piece of paper.’ 

** A talisman, perhaps ?’ 

“*No. A little piece of paper on which I have written down the 
characteristics of him whom I intend to love—the one of whom I have 
dreamt.’ 

** * What an idea!’ 

***’You may laugh as much as youchoose. But that person is not 
you.’ 

*** What, does not one single characteristic correspond with any one of 
mine ?’ 

‘“** Nota hair. The hair of my love is brown, and yours is all powder- 
ed with white: his name is Henry—and yours is Otto. Oh! what an 
ugly name!’ 

““*QOh! you naughty creature! But if my other name were Henry 
Ph if my hair were brown, and my eyes were black, would you love me 
then f’ 

“* Oh! I should endeavour to avoid doing so.’ 

** And wherefore ?’ 

*** Always wherefore! Why—because you would play with me as the cat 
plays with the mouse.’ 

. ‘** Yes—I would devour you !’ and as he uttered these words he kissed 
er. 

“** O father! father:’ 

“«* My dear girl 

“A long silence ensued. The lamp went out—the moon cast its rays 
through the window into the apartment, and on the table laden with gold— 
and the clock struck the hour of midnight. The young girl had slept, or 
dreamt for some time. As for the young man, he was rolling in a post-chaise 
upon the road to Spa; and he returned to his hotel at two o’clock in the 
morning—without his money—without even the receipt which the old Hun- 
garian had left ready signed for him—but happy, and anxious to return on 
the ensuing morning to Sauveniere. 
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“But on the ensuing morning he was constrained to take the road to 


Paris: he had received a letter from that city—his father was on the point 
of death !”’ 


The tale then carries the reader to Paris. Paris in the year 1780 
was that which it is at the present day—the centre of the civil- 
ised world—the Babylon of urope—a furnace of new and power- 
ful intellects—a constant ebullition—a pandemonium of philoso- 
phers, of economists, of adventurers, of writers—a gulf in which 
agitated a band of demolishers of thrones and of altars—a Titan 
reposing in the mire, weighed down by a mountain of stone, but 
ready to shake the world with the least of its movements! And 
yet the people danced in the splendid halls of that capital with as 
much fervour then as they do to-day, only they danced en culottes 
et en paniers, with patches upon their chees and powder in their 
hair :—but this did not prevent Mademoiselle Arnold from bein 
the most amiable and impertinent person of her time—M. de Mira- 
beau the most eloquent rake that ever injured the reputation of a 
female, or took a pillar away from a throne—or the mild and beau- 
tiful de Lamballe from—— 

But we may extend this picture to an inconvenient length ; and 
the hero of the tale is waiting for us to describe his progress. The 
scene shifts to a splendid dwelling in the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
where Count Otto celebrates his bridal with the rich daughter of a 
dowager lady of rank. The beautiful bride had retired to the mar- 
riage couch ; and all the company departed save one individual—a 
nobleman with whom Otto was playing at dice :— 


“** Now, then, Count, throw—this will make all the dowry, if you lose.’ 

*** A thousand florins, Marquis.’ 

* Certainly : throw! three—five—lost !’ 

*** Two thousand louis.’ 

“ *Two—six—lost !’ 

‘“** Ten thousand, Marquis ?’ 

*** Ace—five—lost! That makes two hundred thousand francs that you 
owe me.’ 

‘“‘* Two hundred thousand francs !’ 

‘** You are totally ruined ?’ 

‘“* * Entirely.’ 

*** Good night, then.’ 

‘* “Stop, Marquis,’ said the Count, as he drew from his bosom a tress of 
light hair, tied together with a piece of blue riband, and throwing it upon 
the table, ‘that is worth fifteen thousand florins.’ 

*** Are you mad? a tress of hair!’ 

'“*Ttis worth fifteen thousand florins, I tell you—I pledge you my word 
of honour!’ 

** Well, goon! Four—six—you have lost again !’ 

“s Again! a thousand devils !’ 

‘** You have nothing more ?’ 
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* * Nothing.’ 

«The deuce! you are unfortunate. But I will not take your new coi- 
nage—lI return it to you. Good bye, Otto.’ 

** * Good night.’ 


‘The Count remained stupified in his arm-chair, with his eyes fixed upon 


the tress of hair which had just fallen to the ground, and his two-hands sup- 
porting his forehead. 


‘The Marquis arranged his shirt-frill, pulled down his ruffles, and having 


passed his hand through his hair, turned upon his heels, and left the room, 
humming an old stave of the last reign between his teeth :— 


“* De Jesus la naissance 

Fait grand bruit a la cour, 

Louis en diligence 

Vient trouver Pompadour.— 
Allons voir cet enfant, 
Lui dit, ma Mignonne.— 

Mais la Marquise dit au roi, 

Qu’on |’amene tantot chez moi, 

Je ne vais chez personne.”’ 


The moment the Marquis had left the room, an old servant enter- 
ed to inform the Count that he might repair to the bridal chamber. 
He hastened thither, and found himself in one of the most elegant 
boudoirs, walking upon a beautiful Persian carpet—in the midst of 
a sweet silence—with a soft light—and a sweet odour of perfumes 
pervading throughout the room. The bride was sleeping in a large 
arm-chair by the side of the bed. She possessed one of those charm- 
ing countenances which sometimes emanate from the skilful pencil 
of Vatteau—one of those thousand and one feminine animations 
which belonged to him alone, and which he knows so well how to 
depict upon the canvass—a charming creature, with a complexion of 
milk and of roses—with a delicious smile—an airy form—light hair 
—a black riband round her dove-like neck—and delicate coutours of 
form! She had yielded to the influence of fatigue, which had pre- 
dominated over all other emotions, hopes, desires, fears, and tender 
sentiments, and had fallen asleep in the large arm-chair. 

Otto could not do otherwise than gaze upon her, so beautiful, so 
graceful was she: he contemplated her for a long—a very long time 
—first, as a lovely thing which seizes upon and captivates the sight 
—then asa soft lustre which stole for a moment upon the dark cloud 
of his ideas, like an angel passing into the hell of his soul,—and 
then, by dint of gazing upon so much youth, innocence, happiness, 
and beauty, he felt steal into his heart that which he had never felt 
before—a species of icy cold, that made his teeth chatter—a species 
of remorse that was ridiculous, and that made him laugh. But the 
gloom of his ideas soon triumphed over that bitter mirth; and he 
began to pace the chamber with uneven footsteps. 
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After a loss at play, there are but two courses to pursue,—those 
are to throw ones-self into ariver, or to go to bed. These alternatives 
will be decided according to the temperament of the person 
interested. At all events when the first is not adopted, the second 
is an admirable method to appease the senses and refresh the head. 
Oh! how sweet—how sweet is it, when the heart is full and the 
pocket is empty, to rush up stairs to one’s bed-room—while the 
tempest is howling without, to envelop one’s self in the bed clothes, 
—and then, alone, in the silence of the night—alone with all one’s 
infamy—to accuse one’s self of cowardice, of villainy, of madness— 
to complain—to curse—to swear—until fatigue and slumber over- 
take him, and carry him into the delusive regions of another world ! 
But to be transferred from the midst of a gambling scene to a family 
—to repair to the bed where the wife awaits you—to see the eyes 
and lips of her who seems to interrogate your actions—to be com- 
pelled to restrain all your rage,—oh ! this is passing from one kind of 
hell into another—this is merely making an exchange of tortures— 
this is drinking molten lead after having been burnt with red-hot 
iron,—that is experiencing the punishment of Otto. The poor 
fellow could not support the intenseness of his misery. ‘‘ Nota 
sou !”’ he exclaimed, in a hoarse and low tone of voice; and he dreamt 
of misery for himself—misery for another—misery for a third— 
misery for a fourth—misery for numbers, for misery is as prolific as 
was the box of Pandora! There was a decanter of water upon the 
mantel: Otto took it up, and emptied it almost at a draught. He 
then began to walk up and down the chamber as before. Nothing 
is so bad as to turn about in a narrow space: the wolf turnes—the 
sorceress turns—the eagle turns: to turn about is to encourage 
the presence of misery; hell is evoked by turning about in that 
foreboding fashion! ‘The more the Count increased his steps and 
augmented the number of his circles, the more his head wandered, 
and his brain became confused. His lips were white—his cheeks 
were burning: from his mouth emanated a whirlwind of scarcely 
articulated and unintelligible words ;—and his whole frame trembled. 
At one moment, with his two hands, he crushed and twisted the 
tress of hair which had fallen from his breast, and with which he 
thus played in his frenzy, as if it were a handful of gold: and then 
he seized the handle of his sword, and half-drawing the weapon, 
seemed inclined to wish to employ it in some infamous design. He 
opened the window, and looked into the street beneath. He ap- 
peared resolute—uncertain how to act—and seemed to calculate the 
chances of life and death; and then he once more resumed his walk 
up and down the room. But death was always in his eyes—death 
was in his gestures—death was in all his thought. Suddenly, he 
stopped to contemplate once more the calm and chaste countenance 
of his young bride. Had the poor girl awoke at that moment—and 
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had her eyes contemplated that countenance rendered so hideous by 
despair, she would have died with fear: but she did not awakeat 
that moment. Her husband took her up in his arms, and hastened 
with her towards the window. The window looked up the street, at 
a distance of thirty-five feet. Noone was passing—and it was well- 
paved! He put one of his feet upon the balcony, looked at the 
sleeping girl in his arms, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now then—two birds 
with one stone!’’ At that moment an adjacent clock struck four. 
It was in the middle of anced a fresh breeze awoke 
the lovely bride. She opened her large eyes, threw her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and approached his lips so close to his, that 
Otto for a moment forgot all his sorrows! 

In the autumn of the same year which marked the marriage of 
Count Otto, he proceded to Germany, and sought the little village 
of Sauveniere. But this time he was compelled to travel in a public 
vehicle—for he was poor, and was ruined! WHe heard from the 
driver of this vehicle that the good old Hungarian, Franz Russman, 
had been totally ruined in consequence of the money which Otto 


‘ had deposited in his hands—that his house had been plundered— 


that his daughter had taken deeply to heart the infidelity of her 
lover—and that the old man and his disconsolate child were living in 
a miserable cottage at a distance from Sauveniere. Otto hastened 
to the cottage, where he found Franz occupied in the humiliating 
occupation of spinning. The manners of the old man convinced his 
visitor that his intellects had been almost destroyed by the effects 
of adversity. ‘The work of a woman in the hands of a man is al- 
most always a sign of decrepitude or imbecility. Presently Beata 
(such was the name of the old man’s daughter) entered the room, 
and desired her father to retire to his couch. He immediately 
obeyed the order. Beata presented Otto with the receipt for the 
fifteen thousand florins; but the Count dreaded lest the amount 


was not forthcoming :— 


“¢©Q Henry, my well-beloved,’ cried she, ‘ how long you have been in 
coming! What hours of misery and anguish have I passed during your 
absence ! Oh! how have I counted the very minutes since the day in which 
you left me! Three years—three whole years have I listened to see if I 
could hear the sounds of your returning footsteps! This was very dull, 
and very miserable for a young girl like me—alone with an old man, in the 
middle of these mountains. And I did not visit a single place of public 
amusement—I have not danced since your departure—lI have not sung as I 
used to do—I have always been standing at the door or at the window. 
Oh! men are very eruel,—are they not very cruel?’ 

‘Otto had withdrawn his hands from the lips of the young German girl, 
and gazed upon her without making any reply. 

“*You look at me, my well-beloved Henry; and, alas! I am little 
better than a mere beggar! Fever has taken possession of all my bones— 
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the northern wind has tarnished the colours of my cheeks. The hawthorn 
of May will no longer be jealous—for I] do not now resemble its beautiful 
white and red hues. I am no longer the little bird which you surprised 
singing upon the brink of its nest! My poor heart was filled with love for 
you : it was filled with its passion as a frail flower in the field is encumbered 
with the moisture which weighs it down and crushes it. Oh! I am now 
nothing more than a shadow. Look at my arms—how thin they are! 
Look at my neck—how the flesh has left it! I am quite frightful in ap- 
pearance,—but I have suffered so much!’ 

*** Poor girl!’ 

‘‘* Oh! yes—you say truly, when you commiserate me thus. No one 
can be more miserable, or more poor than I and my father! It is hard, 
when one has been brought up in the lap of plenty, to fall into want: it is 
terrible to pass one’s life in sewing and knitting—and for what? To earn 
the wherewith to purchase a morsel of bread! What else canI do? Mis- 
fortune entered our house, like an army: it sacked and pillaged it from head 
to foot. Thrice was my father dragged to prison: and thither did I follow 
him—and there did I share his black bread. When we left that odious 
gaol, the authorities were anxious to treat me like a girl who has no mother 
—they determined to take me away from my father. And then my father 
was compelled to expend so much money—so much, that we were compelled 
to leave our house at Sauveniere, and come and dwell in this miserable cot- 
tage—a cottage where we live in the best way we can—and where we are 
deprived of almost everything!’ 

** *Ts it possible ?’ 

** ¢Tt is the truth ;’ answered Beata—‘it is the plain truth : and to con- 
vince yourself of it, all you have to do is to cast your eyes round these walls, 
in order to ascertain if I deceive you, or not. And yet, Henry, I was des- 
tined for a happy lot; and I was born to wear handsome apparel—to be a 
great lady—and to be vested with the consideration attendant upon the 
scion of a noble family of Presburg. At Spa, the house which my mother in- 
habited during the time when she drank the waters there, and in which I 
came into this world, still bears, over its portal, an escutchon with black and 
yellows bars, surmounted by a crown of gold. I scarcely saw my mother 
—she died when I was very young—very young, Henry! I scarcely 
remember that poor mother; but that which I have not forgotten is, 
that she called me Beata—her pretty little Beata ; and Beata means Happy 
in the Latin language—a language which the Hungarians speak as well 
as theirown. My father taught me a few words of that language some time 
ago; but I now recollect them not. Especiaily during the last three years 
I have not been able to distinguish one letter from another. I have not 
even opened my Bible—and that is a grand fault ; and therefore will God 
punish me severely. Still I do not complain—oh ! no, I do not complain ; 
God has restored tv me him whom I loved, and whom I love more than my 
life.’ 

‘¢ And asshe uttered these words she threw herself upon the neck of her 
lover.” 


There was confusion in the imagination that of young woman; 
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but, in the midst of all that chaos of ideas, there emanated a men- 
tal lustre which would have softened the heart of the most obdu- 
rate. Otto was moreover compelled to pay attention to everything 
—to that deluge of words, and to that exaltation of the thoughts, 
When the heart has been long compressed, it must dilate: especi- 
ally amongst women is such expansion necessary; and it invari- 
ably takes place by means of the lips or of the eyes. Otto had 
never attached much importance to the conquest of that young per- 
son: he had probably considered his /iason with her as an affair of 
the senses—as an adventure of the mountains—a lucky adventure 
which might and does happen to any good-looking young man— 
which one would be wrong to let slip—but which should not be 
taken seriously—and which it is not expected by men of the world 
should lead to anything. He was evidently deceived. So far from 
having acted upon a common creature, he had met with a superior 
organization. Then the sentiment which he had so lightly commu- 
nicated, acquired force; misfortune—reverses—absence—and a 
crowd of incidents had constantly encouraged and supported it; 
and now fresh events had carried it up to its highest pitch of 


“energy. 


Otto understood the evil which he had done, but he could not for- 
see the results that must accrue to it. Either through reckless- 
ness, or unlimited confidence in his happy star, he gave himself 
entirely up to the impression of the moment. In spite of the air 
of poverty around him, the words of Beata—the ardour of that 
sentiment which was too energetic to be feigned—operated like 
magic upon him. He swore that he had never ceased to love her 
—that he would love her always—and that her future lot should be 
a happy one. 

He threw his cloak upon his shoulders, and fell asleep in the chair 
on which he was seated. 

Night advanced; and nature without seemed shaken by the 
dreadful tempest. ‘The fir-trees creaked upon the tops of the 
adjacent mountains—the roar of the torrents mingled with the 
whistling of the wind—the thunder rolled—the lightning flashed,— 
but the din without did not prevent the young traveller from sleep- 
ing. He heard nothing—not even Beata, who, light as a bird, 
moved round about hin). She at first lighted a few morsels of 
wood to warm his feet ; but the torrents of rain poured down the 
chimney, and she was compelled to relinquish that portion of her 
task. Then like the woman in the Bible—like the good Ruth— 
she hastened to stretch herself at the feet of her lover. Gradually 
she threw aside the folds of his cloak ; and when she was convinced 
that he would not awake, she glided up to his breast, on which she 
reposed her head. [Fond creature! how happy was she then! A 
blessing that has been lost, and is found again, is so dear! She 
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could have died in that manner—she could have wished that 
her two arms might have become chains of brass so as to prevent 
her from loosening the hold which she had upon her lover ! 

Suddenly Otto awoke from his slumbers—he opened his eyes. 
He felt a cold and bony hand pass over his countenance, and stop 
at his neck: a shudder passed through his whole frame. He en- 
deavoured to detach his arms from the folds of his cloak: but, be- 
fore he succeeded in doing so, a voice, which he imagined to be far 
from him, but which he found close by, and which he recognised 
immediately, exclaimed, ‘“ Father! father! retire to your couch !” 

At that moment Otto saw, by the light of the moon, between 
the window and the mantel-piece, the figure of a man distinctly de- 
lineated. That vacillating shadow stopped—seemed to hesitate— 
and without a groan, without a complaint, took a certain direction, 
and was lost in the obscurity. This retreating figure made bu: lit- 
tle noise : something however seemed to drag itself along upon the 
tiled floor of the hut ; and then all was silent. Otto, who was long 
uncertain as to what he had seen and felt—so rapidly had the ap- 
pearance and the disappearance of the figure taken place—did not 
give himself the trouble to ascertain what the cause might be. 


‘* He contented himself by saying to Beata, ‘Is it you who are making 


‘ all this disturbance ?’ 


* ¢ Yes—it is I.’ 

‘¢¢ And wherefore, my dear child ?’ 

‘‘* T cannot sleep; the wind is so high.’ 

‘‘ ¢ Yes—the night is very stormy.’ 

“*QOh! very bad.” 

* And the conversation terminated there. The Count again hung down 
his head, and closed his eyes. As for the young girl, who was still all 
trembling with emotion, she resumed her place at her lover’s feet: but 
she did not sleep again! The scene which had just taken place had been a 
terrible revelation for her: she had discovered the dishonour of her father 
—she had saved the life of the Count !”’ 


If we do but take up a stone, and throw it according to the arbi- 
trary dictates of our own will, either to the right or to the left, a 
multitude of successive results wil) occur from the mere fact of 
throwing that stone. Thus is it, that, in good or evil, fatality 
takes the guide of all actions out of the hands of human liberty, 
and blindly causes happiness or misery to spring from them. Thus 
was the morning which rose a sad one for the Hungarian family, 
and for the Count himself. The latter immediately remembered 
the adventure of the night. 


‘*« Ts your father awake, Beata ?’ 
««*] do not think he is. He seldom rises so early.’ 
“* Are you ill? Your head is concealed in your hands,’ 
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“‘¢T am suffocating ; and my feet are cold.’ 

“«* Why do you not make a fire?’ 

“¢ There is no wood.” 

‘‘* But the neighbours ?’ 

“‘¢ There are none.’ 

“«* And the building near this cottage ?’ 

‘*¢¢ Tt is an outhouse which is not yet finished.’ 

‘** You are then very unfortunate !’ 

“*Oh! very—very!’ 

“* “What can I do for you?’ 

‘« «Everything! Take me hence!’ 

“ * And your father ?’ 

‘¢* What matters my father, if you love me?’ 

*** Alas! I cannot take you away with me.’ 

‘‘*Then may God Almighty have mercy upon me !’ 

‘* Beata pronounced these last words with an earnest so singularly sorrow- 
ful, that the Count felt himself moved to the very depths of his soul. He 
gazed upon her ;—she was seated upon a chair—motionless—with her eyes 
fixed—and her countenance pale as death. 


*** My dear girl, you only make yourself worse by remaining in that 
disconsolate attitude. Let us take a walk abroad.’ 
** ‘Whither shal] we go?’ 


‘** Upon the mountains—along the main road—to breathe fresh air for 
a moment.’ 


‘*** With pleasure ?’ 
‘‘ Otto took his cloak and threw it over Beata’s shoulders; he then but- 
toned up his own frock-coat ; and they issued forth, arm in arm.” 


They were about to take the road leading to the hamlet of Sau- 
veniere, when they saw a man coming towards them. The 
accordingly retreated, and pursued the way indicated by the course 
of a large stream which ran in the vicinity of the cottage. The 
sun scarcely showed its countenance: the earth, washed by the 
rain and then hardened by the wind, sounded beneath their foot- 
steps. ‘The weather was not so cold as usual: there was a smile of 
spring in that last ray of autumn. Otto and Beata miglit have 
been taken for two lovers who sought the shade and solitude. They 
did not however speak. So long as the stream traced its way 
through the meadows, their path was a good and even one. But in 
a short time the scene changed—the rocks appeared—and the stream 
became a torrent. It was now an impetuous whirlpool of billows— 
dark with mire—and rushing furiously over the rocks, and now and 
then forming itself into a cascade, with loud and deafening din. 
Obstacles accumulated in the way of the lovers ; and the scenery 
soon became a real desert. There the wind of the preceding night 
had caused dreadful havoc and devastation: rocks were broken to 
pieces—large trees were bent, or cast down; and whole groves of 
fir-trees were either levelled to the earth, or crushed all together. 
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The lovers seemed to feel that the genius of destruction had been 
at work in that spot on the previous night. They did not contem- 
plate with awe and dread that trace of a desolating hand; for they 
continued their way at arapid rate. Whither were they going ? 
God only knew. They ascended the steep rocks—they ascended 
an eminence round which they were compelled to turn, in order to 
accomplish the ascent ; and from the windings of that rock there 
was an horrible view of an abyss beneath. 


‘When they had reached a certain height, Otto deemed it prudent to re- 
trace his steps, as it was getting late, and the old man might awake. Otto 
accordingly directed the young girl to descend the hill with him. They 
followed the same path, walking, sometimes one before the other, and mu- 
tually assisting each other on the perilous road. ‘The torrents rushed pre- 
cipitately on beneath them. Beata’s eyes were cast down; and she descended 
the mountain as silently as she had proceeded up it. 

** Suddenly she stopped. They had reached the trunk of a tree, which 
was thrown across an abyss, over the torrent, to unite two rocks. 

** What alarms you, Beata ?’ 

** * Nothing : but I cannot pass.’ 

*** This is childishness. You crossed the tree very well, as we came.’ 

** «The torrent makes me giddy.’ 

** “Give me your hand.’ 

“* * There it is.’ 

“* * Take care—we are falling ——’ 


“** Oh! forgive me, dearest Henry 
* * * e ” - . 


*” * . + * * 





“Oh! let him despise, who will, the heart of woman; it is the purest of 
that clay which was fashioned by the hand of the Deity. Nothing is more 
sublime than to see the nature of angels ministering, on bended knees, to 
human power—to see woman converting all her sufferings into a source of 
happiness—and taking to themselves alone the bitter cup which is pre- 
sented to man. For woman is there a perpetual continuation of the agonies 
of the Saviour—that inefiable agony which wasso gladly accepted, and which 
took place in the Garden of Olives. Poor woman! let him, who will, de- 
spise your noble heart ; if there be a paradise, your place shall be far more 
joyous than ours ; and, if there be a justice in another world, it shall be 
more indulgent for your frailties than for our crimes.” 


Thus terminates this singular tale, in which it is easy to trace 
the powerful pen of that inimitable female writer—Georges Sand. 
The reader will of course perceive that Icata was unaware of the 
fact that her father had made away with the money deposited in his 
care by the young Count: she thought, that, amidst all his mise- 
ries, her sire had religiously retained that trust in his possession ; 
and it was only on the fatal night of the storm, and of Otto's 
return, that she discovered the terrible truth. 





———— s a 
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We shall now proceed to sketch one more tale for our readers. 
{t is entitled Un Dernier Amour. 

In a handsome apartment, in a splendid mansion situate in the 
Rue Saint Lazar, a lady of about thirty years of age was reclining 
upon a sofa, her arms crossed over her chest, her head thrown back, 
and her eyes gazing upwards to the ceiling. Her countenance 
must have been beautiful when it was clothed with the ruddy garb 
of health and the smile of joy ; but, like all those whose loveliness 
is of no uncommon order, tears had diminished her charms. Her 
brow was neither sufficiently pure nor expansive enough to bear 
the stamp of that sublime pallor—that poetic diadem, which grief 
sometimes bestows upon its elect ; her paleness was the result of 
exhaustion. A _ half-opened box stood on the floor near her, and 
round about the sofa were several letters, which were too much 
soiled not to have been frequently perused and long kept next to 
the heart. It was in reading those letters that the lady had fallen 
into a mournful reverie. Tor some moments she was plunged into 
one of those internal contemplations during which all our life is 
concentrated in one of our faculties, and gives to it that lucidity 
which passes beyond all obstacles. Suddenly she rose from the 
sofa, and retired to an adjacent room, because the sounds of 
approaching steps had fallen upon her ears. 

A young gentlemen entered the apartment which she had just 
left, and was followed by an old nurse, of whom he enquired after 
the health of the lady, whom ke called his cousin Victorine. The 
nurse informed him that she was well in health, but diseased in 
mind, ‘The nurse then withdrew, and M. Henri (such was the 
youth’s name) seated himself in the familiarity of one who knows 
that he is at liberty to ‘ make himself at home.” 

In a few moments the young man rose from his chair, and 
glanced hastily around him. Everything announced the abode of 
a female. A golden die had fallen to the ground, and a Magazine, 
opened at a page which detailed the fashions for the month, lay 
upon a table. Henri contemplated this disorder with a species of 
silent pleasure: he then advanced a little nearer towords the sofa, 
and gazed upon the very place which had been pressed by his 


cousin :— 


“The sofa, so lately her resting place, still preserved the mark of her 
form, and on the blue damask cushion, where the head had reposed, were 
still the traces of tears. A letter had been forgotten on the foot of the sofa. 
Henri appeared to recognize the hand-writing, for he turned slightly pale 
as he perceived it, and turned away his eyes. But, as he raised his eyes, 
they fell upon a looking-glass placed over the mantel-piece ; and a species 
of internal commotion shook his whole frame. For some moments he re- 
mained stupified, as it were, reading, with the bitterness of despair, the lin- 
eaments of his own countenance: then, as if that aspect had awakened in- 
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supportable sufferings in his mind, he covered his countenance with his 
hands, and threw himself upon the sofa. 


‘* But if the sudden grief, which was excited in the mind of the young 
man by the reflection of his own countenance, may appear to be exagger- 
ated, it was in some respect justified by his excessive ugliness. His frame 
was so slight, and his members so thin and diminutive, that he might have 
been taken at first sight for a child, had not an infirmity, which was on] 
too visible, explained the cause of that feebleness. Like all deformed 
people, his countenance wore that sardonic and grimacing expression which 
Nature seemed to have inflicted upon him as a second infirmity ; and it was 
only with a considerable degree of difficulty that, beneath the lignes tour- 
mentées of his visage, there could be discovered a gleam of benevolence and 


ineffable kindness, which fell occasionally from his eyes, or might be seen 
on his lips.”’ 


Henri was deeply sensible of his own physical deformities ; and, 
as he thus surveyed himself in the mirror, his breast seemed agi- 
tated by the most profound emotions. His eye then again caught 
sight of the letter; and he once more relapsed into a deep and 
painful reverie. 

At an early age Victorine was married to Monsieur de Marcel, a 
barrister at the Royal Court of Paris; and, so soon as she was 
thus released from the thraldom of a single life, she devoted her- 
self to pleasure with the same ardour as that which is manifested 
by a child running after butterflies; and, in the eagerness of her 
pursuit, she trampled flowers beneath her feet, and left a morsel of 
her white garment upon every bramble which she encountered in 
her path. So far from her husband being to her a safeguard, he 
was a peril ; because it was sufficient for the young men to see him 
to feel convinced that love did not defend and protect that 
union, and to entertain an insulting hope. Victorine did not know 
how to resist the intoxicating joy of her triumph: blinded by the 
homage which was offered up to her, she thought that she might 


dare everything ; and she soon learnt to gratify all her wildest 
caprices. 


‘‘The world, which observed her, perceived her faults, and construed 
them intocrimes ; because that world, familiarized though it be with immoral 
marriages, —that world, so inclined as it is to applaud them, conserves, in 
spite of itself, an inseparable idea of good sense which renders it severe with 


respect to them; its interested reasoning approves of them, but its perpetual 
suspicions condemn them.”’ 


The shame of Victorine was therefore believed even before she 
had really proved faithless to the marriage-bed ; her husband was 
an existing proof against her virtue ! 


‘In the meantime the young lady continued to pursue that path of fri- 
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volity without suspecting what was passing around her. So far from being 
warned by isolation—she saw the young men of fashion crowding around 
her.” 


She was then guilty of acts of imprudence which it was easy to 
calumniate, and which soon precipitate a woman into that despe- 
rate situation which has only two doors,—one leading far away 
from the world, into oblivion and solitude ;—the other opening 
upon that turbulent arena where the passions sustain a perpetual 
warfare with the established scale of morality. After some hesita- 
tion, Victorine found herself hurried towards that second gate, 
without having selected it—without perceiving the path which she 
was taking—and, when she was anxious to turn aside from that 
road, the threshold was crossed, and all hope was lost ! 

Her first impression was one of horror,—and then she gave way 
to the direst wrath at the chain of circumstances which had fatally 
led her astray. She reviled against the pleasures which had seduced 
her, the world which urged her onwards to the precipice, and the 
tongues of those scandal-mongers who had proclaimed her fall. She 
asked herself what advantage could accrue to her, should she prove 
better than her reputation ? She was not one of those virtues which 
are anchored in the faith of religion, which no tempest can submerge, 
and which find a fortifying aliment even in public contempt. She 
moreover experienced all the delights of the abyss itself. 


‘* She endeavoured to speak—cries drowned her voice. She endeavour- 
ed to commisserate herself—and she was deemed a hypocrite. Despair 
then seized upon her soul, in consequence of such injustice: she accepted 
the judgment of the world in a fit of fury and madness, as a victim braves 
the executioners who have supplicated for mercy in vain! She determined 
to act in a decisive manner—she felt inclined to laugh at her shame,—and, 
opening the arms which she had up to that moment retained crossed upon 
her bosom, she suffered herself to hurry on to the gulf along the road 
which was the most inviting, and the most strewed with flowers.” 


The old barrister died of grief in consequence of having heard the 
public rumour of his wife’s disorderly conduct ; and she was left his 
sole legatee. She immediately acted generously in respect to those 
relatives who were thus frustrated in their hopes of acquiring property 
by the old man’s decease ; and amongst those, whom her bounty 
made happy, was Henri Richomme, the youth whom we have al- 
ready introduced to the notice of our readers in this sketch of the 
tale. Victorine became to him the mother whose care he had never 
experienced—she made him her companion and her friend. The 
poor young man, astounded at this instance of a kindness to which 
he was not accustomed, soon entertained the most sincere affection 
for his cousin ; and in process of time, this attachment assumed an 
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aspect of the most tender nature. But in the meantime a circum- 
stance occurred which entirely changed the moral position of his 
benefactress, and gravely compromised her happiness. This circum- 
stance was the Jiaison of Victorine with M. Edmond Marzoi. 

Edmond Marzoi was a physician, who speedily acquired an as- 
tonishing degree of reputation. He and Victorine met by accident ; 
and thus their acquaintance commenced. In a short time Madame 
de Marcel entertained the most lively passion for the young physi- 
cian; and he returned her attachment—but only after he had in- 
spired that love in her bosom. For some time they enjoyed each 
other’s society with all the passionate delight of lovers; but in the 
course of time, the excess of their affection—or rather of Victorine’s, 
led to frequent quarrels, the result of a ridiculous jealousy which in- 
variably attends upon true love. The young physician soon lessened 
his attachment towards the once lovely Madame de Marcel ; the 
intervals between his visits became longer and longer ;—-and at 
length they ceased altogether. 

Such was the condition of things when the author of Un Dernier 
Amour introduces Victorine to his readers in the manner ere now 
related. 

The reverie of Henri Richomme was broken by the sudden en- 
trance of M. Marzoi. In the course of a conversation between those 
two individuals, the following words were interchanged :— 


“**M. Marzoi;’ said the hunchback, ‘I am now speaking seriously to 
you; let us understand each other, I implore you. I should have willingly 
remained silent upon this head—but a long silence on my part is impossi- 
ble. My cousin cannot endure your neglect! You have accustomed her 
to your presence—to your voice—to your love: if you withdraw from her 
all that, it will be the same as if you deprived her of air and sunshine. 
We are not possessed of the secret of oblivion—Oh! believe me, when I 
make this assertion! Her’s is a malady which should excite your commis- 
eration. You would not forsake a dying wretch who might have happened 
to abuse you in a moment of phrenzy: be not therefore longer severe with 
Victorine. I speak calmly to you Sir—I would neither displease nor irri- 
tate you,—I am only anxious that you should not punish Madame Marcel 
for having Joved you too much.’ 

‘*Marzoi made a gesture expressive of sorrow, and extending his hand 
towards the hunchback, said, ‘ Listen tome! I am neither a seducer, nor 
a coxcomb : all that is passed will be for me a source of eternal grief. If 
I have absented myself from this house, it was because I was forced to do 
so: I went away, because [ could not do anything to secure the happiness 
of Victorine ; and because each of our interviews was an occasion of dis- 
pute and of despair. I acted in respect to this /iaison as I should have 
done with regard to a regular marriage : Madam Marcel compelled me thus 
to act by her tyrannical pretensions.’ 

‘* «She loved you so sincerely !’ 
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*** Oh! Sir—you know not what it is that he suffers who is so sincerely 
loved !’ 


‘“** That is true,’ said Henri, in a tone of such resigned sorrow, that it 
touched the physician.” 


The result of this conversation was an interview between Victo- 
rine and M. Marzoi, and a reconciliation. But that reconciliation 
did not endure very long. ‘The causes of trouble, which existed 
between them, had taken root in their very natures ; and they soon 
found themselves in the same situation as they had been before. 
Without coming to an open rupture, Marzoi began to neglect Made- 
moiselle once more, and occupied himself almost exclusively with the 
studies which he had commenced. He was one of those daring 
adventurers in the school of knowledge who never cast anchor in 
the rear of that which is known to them, but who kept their eyes upon 
the stars, and thereby conduct their barks to some America of the 
imagination. He believed that he should be enabled to prove that 
life was nothing more than a combination of different kinds of 
electricity. To this study he devoted all the time that he could 
possibly spare ; and the love of poor Madame de Marcel was soon 
forgotten. But her love increased in proportion as the affection of 
Marzoi palpably and rapidly diminished. 

The jealousy of Victorine was again excited by the following con- 
versation which took place between her and her old servant :— 


‘** Madam,’ said the old woman, ‘ I have learnt some news.’ 

** Victorine turned hastily round. 

*** What have you ascertained, Catherine—what have you learnt?’ she 
enquired. 

‘**] know where he passes his evenings.’ 

*** Where ?” 

*** In the Rue de Sarbonne—in a house five stories high-—near the Rue 
des Mathurins.’ 

‘* And what does he do there !’ 

“¢QOh! I have learnt it all! It appears, from what I can ascertain, that 
he attends upon an old woman, who lodges on the fourth floor of that house, 
and who has long been ill. 

‘“‘* And what is that to me, nurse? It is not the list of his patients which 
will benefit me.’ 

‘¢¢ Wait a moment, madam! Iam also told that the old woman has a 
niece, who is a sempstress.’ 

‘‘ Victorine started. 

** A niece,’ said she. ‘Is she young 2?’ 

“* Very young.’ 

*«* And pretty ?’ 

“* A beautiful girl, the fruiterer’s wife told me.’ 

“«* And he goes there every evening ?’ 

“* Every evening on foot. His cabriolet goes to fetch him every evening 
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at the house of one of his friends, where he passes the remainder of the 
evening.’ ” 


Victorine now believed that she had discovered the real cause of 
Marzoi’s coolness towards herself. She determined to become ac- 
quainted with her whom she immediately supposed to be her rival 
and Marzoi’s mistress ; and she proceeded straightway to the house 
indicated by her old nurse. She hastened up stairs, and arrived in 
a room where, amidst a heterogeneous mass of household articles, 
she perceived all the apparatus of electric machines and voltaic 
batteries. There was a bed in one corner of the room, and tossing 
about under the dirty clothes was a female idiot. Scarcely had 
Victorine ascertained that there was a living soul in the apartment, 
when the door opened, and two men entered it. She hid herself in 
an adjacent room, and soon found that one of the visitors was M. 
Marzoi. 

From the conversation which took place between M. Marzoi and 
his coinpanion, Victorine learnt all the secret of her lover’s heart. 
She found that he was intent upon prosecuting his discoveries, by 
means of his electric machines, which he caused to operate upon 
the body of the poor idiot ; and he fondly hoped that he should be 
enabled to restore the full use of intellect to that unfortunate being 
by electricity. 


*““* Tf,’ said he to his companion, who was a medical student—‘ if I suc- 
ceed in restoring intellect to that woman, I shall have discovered the source 
of universal life ; I shall have conquered the brain, and shall create thought 
at will. After that, if God would but give mea small portion of human 
matter, I should be enabled to make a man as well as he.’ ” 


Victorine stole away from the apartment, muttering to herself, 
‘And he shall love me also!” Two days afterwards, Madameed 
Marcel was confined to her bed, overtaken by some sudden and 
unaccountable malady. Marzoi was called in, and, after many vain 
attempts for several days to induce the patient to say that she was 
better, he had recourse to his favourite scheme of electricity. He 
then succeeded in wresting from her the avowal that her health was 
improving ; and this triumph intoxicated his senses. He almost 
loved Victorine as he had done in the early days of their passion. 
He became assiduous at her bedside, and bestowed numerous ca- 
resses upon her. Never was heso attentive to her before. But as 
she got better—or pretended to do so, the visits of Marzoi became 
less frequent ; and, when she declared that she had recovered, they 
ceased altogether. 

Shortly after this event Victorine poisoned herself in despair 
at the neglect with which she was treated by the physician. Henri, 
a priest, and Marzoi were together at her death bed. 
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‘“* Suddenly Marzoi leant over the corpse in a species of despair, and 
touched the hands, looked at the countenance, and closely examined the 
features of the deceased. 

‘“** Heavens! you are endeavouring to ascertain of what she died!’ ex- 
claimed the hunchback. 

‘** Yes,’ said Marzoi abruptly. 

“* Avaunt, wretch! You sufficiently tormented her when she was alive : 
leave her now in peace.’ 

‘The physician would have replied ; but the hunchback did not leave him 
time to do so. 

‘“** You were not able to discover the malady of this woman when she 
was alive! and now you would endeavour to ascertain the cause which 
killed her by an examination of the cold corpse! Your science is a ridicu- 
lous falsehood—mere folly ; and now you investigate death to discover the 
principles of life! Your heart is very hard, Sir—1 know that, to increase 
your medical or surgical skill, you would plunge your hands into this dead 
body, without once remembering that it is the corpse of the woman who 
adored you! But that sacrilege is useless: did not your art tell you of 
what she died ?’ 

‘‘ Marzoi made an impatient and contemptuous movement. 

** “Well, then, I will tell you, because my heart rendered me far more sen- 
sible than yours. That woman died through love of you, Sir ;;you abandoned 
her for the sake of your science—and she was determined that your science 
should be the means of bringing you back to her, since her affection could 
not. She affected a malady in order to attract you to her beds:de; and 
she took deleterious drugs and poisons day after day to give her the ap- 
pearance of one who is a fit subject of the physician.’ 

“Tt is false!’ ejaculated Marzoi. 

‘*** Behold!’ said the dwarf. 

‘* And as he uttered these words, he thrust his hand beneath the gar- 
ments of the deceased, and took from her bosom a little silk bag, which he 
opened and presented to the physician. 

*** Arsenic !’ exclaimed Marzoi. 

**¢ Ah! now you will believe me!’ 

*** And you know all this—and you permitted this work of suicide ?’ 

*** Did you not condemn her to death ?’ 

**Marzoi raised his arms in despair. 

** * Miserable wretch,’ he cried, ‘it is a murder which you have permit- 
ted her to perpetrate ! You saw that poison—and you did not attempt to take 
it away from her ?’ 

*** No,’ said Henri, with a strange smile, ‘ that poison was hers: mine 
was here!’ 

‘* And he drew from his bosom a little silk bag, like the one which he 
had taken from the breast of Victorine ; but it was empty! 

‘* At that moment he staggered, and leant against the wall for sup- 
port. 

‘“** What does he mean 2?’ cried Marzoi. 

*** Do you not see that he also is dying?’ ejaculated the priest, running 
forward to assist the hunchback. 
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‘** fT promised to follow her,’ murmured the unhappy youth: ‘my hfe is 
my own!’ 

‘* Marzoi struck his forehead violently with his hands, exclaiming, ‘1 am 
accursed—I am accursed !’ 

‘**Sir,’ said the priest, ‘ you have destroyed two souls for the sake of 
science: but that science will never become the least benefit to you!’ ” 


We shall Jeave the reader to make his own critical reflections 
upon this singular and pathetic tale. 


Ee —— ee 





Art. V.— Washington. By Monsieur Guizor. ‘Translated by Henry 
Reeve, Esa. London: Murray. 1840. 
Tue representative of the French Government, officiating at this 
moment at the British Court, prefixed an Issay on the Life and 
Character of Washington to the French Translation of that illus- 
trious man’s Writings; a collection of documents which, as Mr. 
Reeve justly remarks, have no parallel as a record of the thoughts 
and actions of a person of the very highest eminence, in the whole 
range of literature, unless it be the Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington. Lach gives us an accurate and a perfect picture of 
the writer’s life in its actual course, and during the most eventful 
and exciting scenes; bringing out the character of the hero fully 
and simultaneously, with all the bearings of the subjects upon which 
he at the times mentioned happened to be engaged; and thus be- 
queathing to the world an imperishable monument, autobiographical 
as well as historical. ‘True, distinct features belong to the Writings 
as compared with the Despatches, significantly characteristic of the 
men as well as of the struggles which drew them out. We have 
more of the private individual in Washington’s records than in those 
of the other, and greater variety, because they traverse a wider 
sphere of existence and occupation, extending over even the retire- 
ment of one who was reluctant to become conspicuous. Whereas 
in the Wellington documents we have all along a field of public 
action, of rapid movement, of brilliant achievement. We see 
Washington by the fireside, upon the farm, amid the interchanges 
of friendship and ordinary confidings, and as a citizen, as well as in 
the sphere of military contest, in the senate, or as a diplomatist ; 
whereas Wellington may be said to figure in his papers solely as the 
warrior and the statesman. In both publications, however, one 
notable feature is to be observed, viz. the most ample disclosures 
and the profoundest policy which the nature of the matter in hand 
required or admitted of, without ever once finding the private cha- 
racter or the genius of the man to be compromised or obscured. 
We must also give it as our opinion that the American patriot 
furnishes a theme more congenial to the taste, the acquirements, 
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and the political creed of the Ambassador than what the Great 
Captain would present. It is not as a military commander that 
Washington shines most illustriously; nor is it in that capacity that 
M. Guizot is best fitted to appreciate him. It is in the effort to 
delineate the whole man,—in the work of tracing his entire develop- 
ment and history, with their opportunities and occasions, as a citizen 
and a statesman, that our philosophic historian takes especial delight, 
acquitting himself with a grasp, a steadiness of comprehension and 
an eloquence of illustration, which render the Essay a master-piece. 
A writer of Guizot’s powers, creed, and habits could not but be 
great when having for his subject one whom, we believe, he regards 
as a model, whom before all others he would imitate. 

Mr. Reeve has judged well in selecting such an Essay for the 
purpose of translation into the language of a country, which next 
to that of the United States of America, has the deepest existing as 
well as traditionary interest in the facts, the principles, and the 
lessons which it discusses and urges. ‘To the whole world the his- 
tory of a great mind exercised upon great occasions must be regarded 
as 2 monument of lasting and incalculable worth. But to England, 
whose colonies are so numerous, important, and peculiarly cireum- 
stanced, the Essay is crowded with suggestive and instructive 
matter; and at no time more remarkably since the Declaration of 
American Independence than at the moment we write. If it be 
the fact that it is the glory of England to have implanted beside the 
cradle of her colonies, the germ of their freedom ; it must also be a 
doctrine morally correct that a day may come when the sovereignty 
of the mother-country may forfeit its right to allegiance, and when 
the right of self-defence by force devolves upona people. Few will 
now deny that such a day had arrived in the British Colonies which 
became the United States of America. If any doubt remain let the 
volume before us be perused, and the history of the greatest cham- 
pion of the severance. 

Before drawing liberally from these luminous pages, in which 
the national morality taught is not less high-toned than the facts 
recorded are extraordinary, we have only further to state that the 
Essay has not previously been separately published, and could only 
be procured in connexion and as an introduction to the voluminous 
French translation of the Writings of Washington ; and that besides 
the careful and competent hand of Mr. Reeve, the work, as it now 
appears before us, has-had the rare advantage of being retouched by 
the author of the original himself. 

In going through the volume the reader will discover that how- 
ever anxious the author may be to do ample justice to the character 
of his hero, yet he is disposed to find in the history of Wash- 
ington confirmations strong of his own political creed ; viz. that of 
juste milieu system; that is, in the circumstances of America, 
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something between the aristocratic and the democratic parties; or, 
in other words, a democracy short of radicalism, having its political 
strength in the central government consisting of some of the higher 
classes, although socially all citizens are supposed to have equal and 
alike independent rights. Such views appear to be inculcated. 
Very briefly and clearly does the Ambassador indicate the cha- 
racter of the insurrection of the American colonies, hastened and 
fomented as it was by the policy of the mother-country; especially 
when the character of the colonists themselves and their institutions, 
in their origin and growth, are considered. ‘The fact is that the colonies 
in question, at least the most considerable of them, illustrated but the 
genuine national feeling of England, in its onward course, religious 
principles lending a sanctity and the main strength to their cause. 
They had also another essential feature in their condition—a reason- 
able chance of success. And’yet the career of prosperity or disaster 
through which they might have to pass must have appeared to be 
subject to so many vicissitudes, and beset with such formidable 
obstacles as might well daunt the most sanguine and patriotic. If 
in Europe, France and Spain regarded the revolt with strong satis- 
faction ; if Russia and Prussia found an opportunity to cry down 
and injure England at this period in the name of liberty itself; and 
if the lesser powers felt sore on account of our maritime sovereignty, 
and delighted to see us involved in a war with our own descendants 
and brethren; if, again the insurgents were strong morally and 
socially ; and if even in the counsels of the mother-country Ame- 
rica had powerful adherents, exhibiting a glorious quality of repre- 
sentative government, which leaves no cause without a defender ; 
yet in the colonies themselves there were many feelings, interests, 
and parties which seemed to keep the achievement constantly on 
the verge of utter ruin; so that, humanly speaking, but for the 
integrity, the talent, and the perseverance of Washington, the cause 
must have been lost before it had obtained any considerable foot- 
ing. All this is forcibly depicted by M. Guizot, after which he 


thus moralizes :— 


‘* The mind is struck by doubts of melancholy alarm, when it surveys the 
harsh trials to which so just a revolution was exposed,—the numerous and 
hairbreadth dangers to which a revolution, than which none was ever more 
prepared for success, was subjected. Unjust and rash are all such doubts. 
Man is blinded in his hopes by pride—in despondency he is blind from 
weakness. A revolution, however just and however fortunate, lays bare the 
mighty moral and physical evil which lurks in all human society. Yet the 
good principle perishes not in the trial, nor with the impure elements to 
which that trial unites it; however imperfect and however adulterated, its 
power, no less than its rights, abide: if it predominate in man, sooner or 
later it prevails in man’s achievements, and instruments are never wanting 
to its success. | 
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‘* May the United States for ever bear in grateful and reverential me- 
mory the names of the leaders of the generation which conquered their 
independence and founded their government! Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Henry, Mason, Greene, Knox, Morris, Pinkney, 
Clinton, Trumbull, Rutledge. All I cannot name, for at the time when the 
quarrel began, in every colony, and almost in every county of every colony, 
there were some already honoured by their fellow-citizens, already tried in 
the defence of public liberty, influential by their fortune, their talents, or 
their character ; faithful to the pristine virtues, yet adhering to the en- 
lightened principles of modern society ; not insensible to the display of modern 
civilization, yet fond of simplicity of manners; high in heart, yet in mind 
modest ; at once ambitious and prudent in their desires for their country : 
men of that singular quality, that they relied much on human nature, with-. 
out presuming on themselves, and wished for their country far more than 
their country could confer upon them after her triumph. To them, with 
the protection of God and the assistance of the people, that triumph was 
due. Their leader was Washington.” 


The career of Washington is next traced from his youth, at 
which time great expectations had been formed of him; notice 
being taken of the leading exploits and events in his life, inter- 
spersed with striking reflections as well as personal delineation. His 
early pursuits and trainings are noticed in the following terms :— 


‘‘ From the age of twenty Washington considered agriculture as his chief 
business, and thus his life was spent in the closest sympathy with the pre- 
vailing propensities and the good sturdy habits of his country. Journeys, 
field-sports, the exploring of remote hunting-grounds, and intercourse, 
whether friendly or hostile, with the Indians of the border, were the plea- 
sures of his youth. He was of that active and enterprising disposition 
which takes delight in the perils and adventures to which man is exposed in 
the vast wilds of an unexplored country: he was endowed with that strength 
of limb, that perseverance and presence of mind which makes a man triumph 
over such obstacles. Indeed the confidence he felt in these faculties, at the 
outset of life, was somewhat presumptuous: ‘ For my own part,’ said he to 
Governor Dinwiddie, ‘ I can answer that I have a constitution hardy enough 
to encounter and undergo the most severe trials, and I flatter myself reso- 
lution to face what any man dares, as shall be proved when it comes to the 
test.” 


The above passage contains one of the very many extracts from 
the Washington papers and other authorities which enrich and 
corroborate the author’s delineation, that are introduced with re- 
markable skill, exhibiting also by an accumulating and perfecting 
process the colossal dimensions of the hero’s entire character and 
achievements. His manly independence, his clear and straightfor- 
ward judgment, his confidence in his own motives and judgment, 
his reliance on Providence, his medesty, his taste for a military life, 
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characterized as serious and serene, are, among other points, dis- 
tinctly noticed and illustrated. ‘‘ From the first,” says M. Guizot, 
“‘ what he loved in war, far above the heat of battle, was the great 
effort of intellect and will, armed with power, to achieve some grand 
design.” There was nothing merely dazzling and dashing in his 
genius and career. His greatness was more majestic, his weight far 
more solid and enduring :— 


‘*Even without reference to eloquence, Washington had none of those 
brilliant and extraordinary qualities, which strike at once upon the 
human imagination. He was not one of those ardent spirits, eager to ex- 
plode, driven onwards by the energy of their thoughts or of their passions, 
and scattering about them the exuberance of their own natures, before either 
opportunity or necessity has called forth the exercise of their powers. Un- 
acquainted with aught of inward agitation, untormented by the promptings 
of splendid ambition, Washington anticipated none of the occurrences of 
his life, and aspired not to win the admiration of mankind. His firm intel- 
lect and his high heart were profoundly modest and calm. Capable of rising 
to the level of the highest greatness, he could without a pang have remained 
ignorant of his own powers, and he would have found in the cultivation of 
his estate enough to satisfy those vast faculties which were equal to the com- 
mand of armies and the foundation of a government. But when the oppor- 
tunity occurred, when the need was, without an effort on his part 
and without surprise on that of others, or rather, as has just been shown, 
in conformity with their expectations, the wise planter shone forth a 
great man. He had to a very high degree the two qualities which, in 
active life, fit men for great achievements: he trusted firmly in his own 
thoughts, and dared resolutely to act upon them, without fear of res- 
ponsibility.” 


Such a man could not possibly astonish by means of brilliant ec- 
centricities. As Johnson has said of Sir Isaac Newton, he did not 
so much differ from other men by going out of the ordinary track as 
by wonderfully outstripping them. Steadily onward and far a-head 
was the American champion’s pace. ‘‘ To win the independence of 
the United States by arms, nine years were required; to establish 
the government by his policy, ten more. Obstacles, reverses, ani- 
mosities, treachery, mistakes, public apathy and private annoyances 
beset, as they must ever do, the steps of Washington during this 
long career. Not for one moment were his faith and hope shaken.” 
He still believed. Let him be but once convinced, and he never 
afterwards vacillated; upright intentions, close investigation, and 
methods eminently practical being always observed by him. He 
was the reverse of a theorist ; intrepid instead of versatile. 

With regard to Washington's merit as a military commander, we 
think that Guizot’s estimate is very sound ; taking into consideration 
the constitution of his small armies, the immense extent of country 
in and over which the war was conducted, and the privations to 
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which his troops were often exposed. But the happiest idea in our 
author’s estimate is this, that his hero ‘‘ knew a loftier and more 
difficult art than that of making wars—he knew how to controul 
it,” war never having been to him anything but a means in further- 
ance of the noblest object—the independence of his country. ‘ He 
did the two greatest things which, in politics, it is permitted to man 
to attempt. He maintained by peace the independence of his 
country, which he had conquered by war.” Other transcendent 
moral features distinguished his generalship. ‘‘ He witnessed the 
success of his lieutenants without umbrage and without offence :—” 


“ It is the privilege of great men—often a corrupting privilege—to inspire 
feelings of affection and devotedness, which they do not themselves entertain. 
Washington was without this vice of greatness. He loved his companions, 
his officers, his army. It was not only from a sense of justice and of duty 
that he shared their privations and espoused their interests with indefati- 
gable zeal. He regarded them with feelings of tender affection, mingled 
with compassion for the hardships he had seen them undergo, and with 
gratitude for the attachment they had manifested to him. Thus when in 
1783, at the close of the war, the parting scene took place in the French 
Tavern at New York, and each officer, as they defiled silently for the last 
time before their General, pressed his hand as he passed, Washington him- 
self was affected and overcome, both in heart and in outward appearance, 
beyond what the strong serenity of his character would seem to admit of. 

** Yet he never showed towards the army either weakness or favour. 
He never allowed the army to occupy the happiest place even in its own esti- 
mation ; and lost no opportunity of inculcating upon it the truth, that sub- 
ordination and self-sacrifice, not only to the country, but to the civil autho- 
rities of the country, are its natural condition and its bounden duty. 

‘In three several instances he gave to the army the finest and most ef- 
fectual of all lessons, that of his own example. In 1782, he ‘ viewed with 
abhorrence and reprehended with severity,’ the very idea of assuming 
power and the crown, which were proferred him by certain disaffected 
officers.” 


These are qualities in the character of a military commander 
which cannot be surpassed by any other species of excellence or 
grandeur; and Guizot’s tribute, on account of the fine and noble 
principles and facts which it recognises, is therefore the most honour- 
able and discriminate that can be paid. Under two more aspects let 
us contemplate Washington as depicted by our author. Jirst in 
retirement, after years of amazing activity and prodigious sacri- 
fices for the public weal :— 


‘When the object of the war was achieved, when he had taken leave of 
his comrades in arms, another sentiment may be discerned beside the grief 
of parting and the satisfaction of repose after victory, a feeling so latent as 
possibly to have been unknown even to himself: regret for his military life 
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for that noble profession to which the best years of his existence had been 
so honourably devoted. No pursuit was more attractive to Washington; 
whose staid genius, more firm than prolific, just and kind to all men but 
serious and somewhat cold, was better fitted for command than for contest, 
whilst it attached him to order, discipline, and subordination in action, and 
made him prefer a downright and simple trial of strength, in a good cause, 
to the subtle complexity and the passionate discussions of politics. 

** * The scene is at last closed,’ he writes on the 28th December 1783, a 
few days after he had divested himself of his official character. ‘I fee] 
myself eased of a load of public care. I hope to spend the remainder of 
my days in cultivating the affections of good men and in the practice of 
the domestic virtues.’ Again, a few weeks later: ‘I am just beginning to 
experience that ease and freedom from public cares, which however desi- 
rable, takes some time to realize ;, for strange as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true, that it was not till lately I could get the better of my usual cus- 
tom of ruminating as soon as I waked in the morning on the business of 
the ensuing day, and of my surprise at finding, after revolving many things 
in my mind, that I was no longer a public man, nor had anything to do with 
public transactions.’ And to M. de Lafayette: —‘ At length, my dear Mar- 
quis, I am become a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac; and 
under the shadow of my own vine and my own fig-tree, free from the 
bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life, I am solacing myself 
with tranquil enjoyments. * * * TI have not only retired from all pub- 
lic employments, but I am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view 
the solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life, with a heartfelt satis- 
faction. Envious of none, I am determ‘ned to be pleased with all; and 
this, my dear friend, being the order f' my march, T will move gently 
down the stream of life, until I sleep with my fathers.’ 

‘The feeling which Washington expressed when he wrote in this strain 
of language, was not the mere momentary impression of the pleasure of re- 
pose after protracted toil, or of liberty after severe servitude. The active and 
peaceful life of a large landowner—occupations so full of interest and yet so 
void of care—domestic power attended by no jarring controversies or ardu- 
ous responsibility—the fair alliance between the mind of man and the fer- 
tility of nature—hospitality heartfelt and simple—the noble pleasures of 
respectability and beneficence obtained without effort,—such were assuredly 
his tastes, such the unvarying predilection of his heart. He would pro- 
bably have chosen this mode of life—and he enjoyed it, enhanced by all the 
gifts of a nation’s gratitude and of imperishable fame, sweet though im- 
portunate.”’ 


The President and etiquette :— 


‘‘ Even in matters of pure formality, however foreign to the habits of his 
life, he was enlightened and guided by that tact and instinctive sense of 
propriety which also rank amongst the conditions of statesmanehip. Upon 
his election, the ceremonial etiquette, which was to be observed towards the 
person of the President, became a serious topic of debate between the two 
parties. Many of the Federalists, avowed partisans of the precedents and 
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the splendour of monarchy, exulted when they succeeded at a ball in placing 
a sofa raised above the floor by two steps, which was reserved for Washing- 
ton and his wife. Many of the democrats regarded these displays and the 
public levees of the President as signs of the premeditated return of tyranny ; 
and they were indignant at the stiff and slight bow with which he received 
those who waited upon him at a fixed time in his own house. Washington 
smiled alike at the exultation of the former and the apprehensions of the 


latter, whilst he persevered in the very modest regulations which he had 
laid down :— 


‘* “Tf I were to give indulgence to my inclinations, every moment that I 
could withdraw from the fatigue of my station should be spent in retirement. 
That it is not, proceeds from the sense I entertain of the propriety of giving 
to every one as free access as consists with that respect which is due to the 
chair of government ; and that respect is neither to be acquired nor pre- 


served but by observing a just medium between much state and too much 
familiarity.’ ”’ 


These extracts may suffice to show with what a fine sympathy 
and confident power M. Guizot has studied the history and qualities 
of a foremost man; one who was on all occasions equal to exigencies 
of unsurpassed magnitude and complexity. Our next and last 
specimen will exhibit the nature of the President’s balancing policy, 
in spite of the passions and prejudices of his friends and the arts of his 
adversaries ; in some degree also show the principles of the author's 
political creed; and at the same time furnish the reader with two 
striking portraits. 

Washington is called on to form a cabinet, which office he under- 
takes merely because he is convinced that he can serve his country ; 
and in summoning four men to join him, observes the most strict 
impartiality, choosing two of Federalist principles, of whom Hamil- 
ton is the chief; and two of the democratic party, Jefferson being 
the principal on this side. There seems to have been the same rules 
and modes adopted by the President in dealing with men and 
parties who were opposed to one another, that there was amid con- 
flicting events or complicated affairs; that is, those of truth and 
rectitude; and in this way that illustrious character displayed his 
consummate wisdom as well as stern virtue. ‘The sketch of the 
real leaders of the two parties mentioned, and of the President's po- 
sition between them, must close this paper :— 


‘“* Hamilton deserves to be ranked amongst the men who have best under- 
stood the vital principles and fundamental conditions of government—not of 
a hap-hazard government, but of a government worthy of its task and of the 
name. There is not one element of order, strength, and durability in the 
constitution of the United States, which he did not powerfully contribute to 
introduce into the scheme and cause to be adopted. Perhaps he thought 
that the monarchical was preferable to the republican form: perhaps he 
sometimes doubted of the success of the experiment which was being tried 
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in his country: perhaps too he was carried away by the liveliness of his 
imagination and the logical ardour of his understanding, till his views some- 
times became exclusive, his deductions extreme. But no less lofty in cha- 
racter than in intellect, he served the commonwealth with faithful zeal, and 
laboured to found, not to enfeeble, it. His superiority consisted in know- 
ing that naturally, and by the essential law of things, political power stands 
aloft, at the head of society ; that according to this law it ought to be esta- 
blished ; and that all systems and all attempts of a contrary tendency, must 
ultimately carry disturbance and debility into society itself. His mistake 
was to adhere too closely, with somewhat too much of arrogance and obsti- 
nacy, to the model of the English constitution ; to attach an equal authority 
to the good and to the bad portions of that model, to its principles and to its 
abuses; and not to make sufficient allowance for, nor to trust with sufficient 
confidence to, the variety of political forms or the flexibility of human 
society. There are times at which political genius consists in not dreading 
what is new, as well as in respecting what is eternal. 

“The democratic party, not I mean of the rude and turbulent democracy 
of antiquity or of the middle ages, but of the great democracy of the modern 
world, has no more faithful or eminent representative than Jefferson. A 
warm friend of humanity, of freedom, and of science; confiding in their 
virtue no Jess than in their right ; deeply affected by the injuries which the 
mass of men have suffered, by the hardships they endure, and constantly 
engaged, with laudible disinterestedness, in the attempt to repair the evil or 
to avert the recurrence of it; tolerating the authority of government as a 
necessity to be viewed with distrust—almost as an evil contrived to check 
another evil, and endeavouring not only torestrain, but to lower it; mis- 
trusting all greatness and all personal splendour as the harbinger of usurpa- 
tion ; in heart, frank, kind and indulgent, though apt to take up prejudices 
and animosities against the opponents of his party; in mind, bold, quick, 
ingenious and inquiring, more remarkable for penetration than for foresight, 
but too sensible to carry things to extremes, and able to meet urgent evils 
and dangers, by summoning up a degree of prudence and firmness, which, 
if earlier and more generally exerted, might perhaps have prevented him. 

‘It was no easy task to make these two men act together in the same 
cabinet. The very critical state of affairs at the outset of the constitution, 
and the impartial preponderance of Washington, could alone accomplish it. 
He applied himself to this purpose with consummate perseverance and 
sagacity. At bottom, he entertained a decided preference for Hamilton and 
his principles. ‘ By some he is considered as an ambitious man; and there- 
fore a dangerous one. ‘That he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but it is 
of that laudable kind which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes 
in hand. He is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and his judgment 
intuitively great.’ 

** But it was not till 1798, in the freedom of his retirement, that Washing- 
ton held this explicit language. As long as he was at the head of affairs, 
and between his two secretaries of state, he observed an extreme reserve 
towards them, and gave them equal marks of his confidence. He thought 
them bothsincere and able men ; both necessary to the country and to himself. 
Jefferson not only furnished him with a sort of tie, a means of influence over 
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the popular party, which soon afterwards became the opposition; but 
Washington availed himself of his opinions as a counterpoise to the ten- 
dencies, and especially to the expressions, of Hamilton and his friends, 
which were sometimes exaggerated and intemperate. He was in the habit 
of conversing with and consulting them apart on the affairs which were to be 
debated between them in common, in order to remove or to lessen the 
causes of dissension beforehand. He knew how to use the merits or the 
popularity of each of them with their own party, so as to redound to the 
general advantage of the government, and even to their mutual benefit. 
He adroitly seized every opportunity of involving them in a common respon- 
sibility: and when a rupture appeared to be the inevitable result of too deep 
dissensions or over-excited passions, he interposed, he exhorted, he entreated, 
and by his personal influence, by a frank and touching appeal tothe patriot- 
ism and the good feelings of the two rivals, at least he retarded the eruption 
of the evil which he could not cure.” 


Art. VI. 

1. Despotism in America; or, an Inquiry into the Nature and Results of 
the Slave-Holding System in the United States. By the Author of 
*Archy Moore.” London: Smith and Elder. 1840. 

2. The Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, in a Series of Letters to 
Th. F. Buxton, Esq. By W. Apam. London: Smith & Elder. 1840. 


Or late years we have been much accustomed to hear of despotism 
in America, and of slavery toa vast and most revolting amount being 
upheld in a country where sixty-four years ago it was proclaimed 
in the face of the world that all men were free and equal. ‘The 
slave-trade too is actually on the increase, partly to feed the grow- 
ing demands of the planters in the Southern States of the Union. 
We have often been told of these contradictions and horrors; and 
with a vaunting nationality have as often been quoting and describ- 
ing how practically enlightened and liberal are our institutions,— 
how superior our limited monarchy, with all our old aristocratic 
forms and privileges, to the democracy of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren! Such has been a prevalent method of speech and of senti- 
ment throughout these kingdoms. Do we object to the contempt, 
the indignation, and the denunciations, which are thus poured out, 
it ought to be, to the utter confusion of the Americans? Certainly 
not; for who can measure their guilt, or render their gross and 
shameless conduct half so monstrous by description as it is in reality ? 
Every sixth person, it has been asserted, is a slave in the United 
States! Who could credit this who should happen to read that 
but the other day they were holding throughout the Union the anni- 
versary of their Independence, talking eloquently of having thrown 
off the yoke of oppression, and of liberty being an inalienable right 
coeval with the creation of man, incorporated in his very nature by 
vot. 11. (1840.) No. Iv. NN 
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Him who made man a moral agent, and responsible for his acts ? 
And yet millions of Americans are in bondage, are kept in grinding 
slavery, have no prospect, they nor their children, of ever being set 
free so long as their masters have the power to keep them in chains, 
and lord it over them. These are facts which admit of no contra- 
diction; all authority, even statistical facts and the unblushing pre- 
tensions and claims of the slave-owners, prove that the evil is far 
more enormous in extent and in its vital nature than we could pos- 
sibly indicate within any moderate space. Nay, these very owners 
threaten that a dissolution of the Union, that a civil war shall occur, 
before they will emancipate their slaves, before they can be debarred 
from going to the market and, purchasing women and children, as 
in England we do cattle for our use and service. 

None of our readers, however, require that we should dwell at 
any length on the extent, the horrors, and the remarkable fea- 
tures in the history or in the present state of slavery in certain of 
the United States. But should any one wish to have full and recent 
information on this sad subject, he cannot do better than instant] 
have recourse to the pages of the small volume which takes the title 
of ** Despotism in America;” a work of no ordinary merit were re- 
gard merely to be hgd to the intellectual abilities and literary accom- 
plishments of the author, while it is one having far higher claims on the 
attention of the philanthropist as well as the statesman: for, appa-. 
rently with a thorough knowledge of the system of slavery as exem- 
plified in the United States, he brings to the discussion the results 
of much reflection ; all which he employs rather in the way of dis- 
covering and weighing principles, than in harrowing our feelings with 
dreadful details. He is a thorough abolitionist ; but then it is rather 
after a consideration of practical results than of vague or exagge- 
rated theories; and therefore we recommend the work as one of the 
best on the great question that we have seen; while, as regards 
more immediately slavery as it exists in the United States, it per- 
haps cannot be matched even by De Tocqueville’s celebrated trea- 
tise, either in a political or social sense,—a commercial or an 
individual. 

After an Introduction in which the author at considerable length 
traces and characterizes American democracy, the theoretical as 
opposed to the practical,—the form it takes in the southern and 
slave-holding states, as compared with its legitimate and sound 
nature, which is more or less appreciated in the northern,—he pro- 
ceeds, first of all, to treat of “‘ The relation of Master and Slave,” 
especially as exemplified in his own country. Next we have his 
account of the “ Political results of the Slave-holding System.” In 
the third chapter, he describes the “‘ Economical results ;” and in the 
last, the “* Personal ;” a pithy and an eloquent conclusion winding 
up a systematic treatment of a system. 
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Having already mentioned that our author is a strenuous and 
able advocate for abolition, it is hardly necessary to state that the 
‘‘ Results” are all against the slave-owners, and to an astounding, an 
appalling amount. We shall insert two distinct subordinate sec- 
tions. ‘The first has for its title, ‘‘ Slavery, as it affects the Liberty 
of the Privileged Class.” 


“One of the chief branches of civil liberty consists in the unrestricted 
disposal of one’s property. There are restrictions which are necessary ; 
but the more these restrictions are multiplied, the more is liberty re- 
strained. 

‘* By the institution of slavery, slaves become one of the principal kinds 
of property ; but in the free disposal of this kind of property, the slave- 
master at the South is very much restricted. The ‘sacred rights of pro- 
perty,’ as to which he is apt to be so eloquent, with regard to that very sub- 
ject-matter with respect to which he considers them most sacred, are closely 
restrained by laws of his own enacting. 

‘To set a slave free, is certainly the highest act of ownership; the only 
one indeed which a truly virtuous man ought to exercise ; and certainly 
the last one which a person of any manly spirit would be willing to sur- 
render. But in the greater part of the southern states, the master is de- 
prived by law of the right of emancipation. Here certainly is a most 
grievous infringement upon liberty. 

‘“‘ The right to improve one’s property so as to increase its productiveness 
and give it an additional value, is an assential part of civil liberty. But 
this isa right of which, as respects his slaves, the southern master is in a 
great degree deprived. In most of the slave states, it is a highly penal 
offence to teach a slave to read. Now reading and writing are essential to 
many employments. These accomplishments, and others which by their 
means the slave might acquire, would greatly tend to enhance his value, by 
making him capable of more valuable services. But the master is not 
allowed to improve his property in this way. The law interferes to pre- 
vent it. 

‘* Considering slaves merely as property, here are two grievous infringe- 
ments upon the master’s liberty. But consider them as men, and the in- 
fringement upon the master’s freedom of action is still more intolerable. I 
am deprived by law to be benevolent and just. I am ready to confer upon 
a fellow being the highest boon which man can give or receive ;—but the 
laws do not permit me to confer it. Perhaps the slave is my own child. 
No matter; he shall remain a slave to the day of his death, unless I can 
obtain, as a particular grace and favour, a special permission to set him free. 
Is this liberty? Is not the servitude of the father as miserable almost as 
that of the son ? 

“The authors of these laws have plainly perceived that the natural dic- 
tates of humanity are at war with the institution of slavery; and that if 
left to their own operation, sooner or later, they would accomplish its over- 
throw. To perpetuate the slavery of the unprivileged class, they have fet- 
tered up those sentiments of the human heart which are the Soandetion of 
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morality and of all the charities of life. For the sake of brutalizing others, 
they have sought to barbarize themselves. 

“ Liberty of opinion, liberty of speech, and liberty of the press do not 
exist in the southern states of the American Union, any more than under 
any other despotism. No doubt there are some subjects which may be 
very freely discussed there ; but the same is the case under all despotisms. 
Anybody may freely discuss at Rome or Moscow the merits and demerits 
of American slavery. The only prohibited subjects are, the plans of 
government and systems of policy upheld by the pope or theczar. So at 
Charleston or Richmond, one is at full liberty to discuss subjects having no 
obvious bearing upon the political system and social condition of Virginia 
or South Carolina. But approach that subject, lisp the word, slavery ; 
dare to insinuate that the existing system of southern society is not the 
best possible system ; assail ever so cautiously the tyranny of the slave- 
masters ; point out ever so temperately the inevitable wretchedness of the 
slaves, and you will soon be taught that despotism is as jealous, as watchful, 
and as fierce, in America as in Europe. 

“The discussion of this prohibited subject is not only visited by severe 
legal penalties, under pretence that it has a tendency to produce insurrec- 
tions,—the same reason, by the way, which is given at Rome and Moscow, 
—but it is still more effectually suppressed by the terrors of Lynch law, a 
system of procedure, which in cases of this sort is either openly counte- 
nanced, or secretly abetted by the gravest jurists of the South. 

‘* Not only is discussion prevented, but it is dangerous to receive, to read, 
even to have in possession, any book, pamphlet or newspaper which has 
been enrolled in the Index Expurgatorius of the slave-holding Inquisition, 
or which, though not proscribed by name, appears to treat upon the evils 
of slavery and their remedies. 

‘“‘ The United States post-office at Charleston was violently assaulted by 
a mob, headed by the principal inhabitants of the city, and a large part of 
its contents publicly burnt, under pretence that among the newspapers 
and pamphlets contained in it, there were some of an insurrectionary cha- 
racter. 

** At Richmond a bookseller received a box of books containing copies of 
a certain work compiled by a Virginian clergyman to aid the Colonization 
Society. It was principally made up of extracts from speeches delivered 
in the Virginia House of Delegates in favour of a project for the gradual 
abolition of slavery by shipping off the slaves to Africa, broached shortly 
after the Southampton insurrection. This book was denounced as incen- 
diary by the Richmond Committee of Safety, and by their order all the 
copies were delivered up and burnt in the public square. 

“In the District of Columbia an unlucky botanist happened to have 
among his papers used for the preservation of plants, some copies of a pro- 
hibited newspaper. He was arrested, almost torn in pieces by the mob, 
thrown into prison where he lay upwards of six months, and it was with 
great difficulty that his acquittal was obtained. 

“It is a curious fact that at the very moment at which the Richmond 
Whig was assailing Louis Phillippe and his ministers for their restrictions 
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upon the French press, the Journal des Debats was defending those re- 
strictions by the example of Virginia! It must be confessed that the French 
restrictions are perfect liberty compared with the law and practice of the 
southern states. 

“The Secret Tribunal of Venice, which received anonymous accusations, 
and which proceeded to judgment without notice given to the culprit, has 
been denounced as an institution the most hostile to liberty that can possibly 
be imagined. Tribunals very similar, and in many respects much more to 
be dreaded, exist throughout almost the whole of the slave-holding states. 
They pervade the country and hold all the citizens in awe. The punish- 
ments inflicted are of the most dreaded kind,—death by the gallows or a 
slow fire, banishment, scourging, tar and feathers. ‘This jurisdiction is 
known as Lynch law, and the accusers, judges and executioners are gene- 
rally the same persons. As was the case with the Secret Tribunal, it con- 
fines itself principally to state crimes, that is, to such actions as are supposed 
to have a tendency to overthrow the existing system of despotism. This 
system of Lynch law which sprung into existence among the barbarous 
settlers of the backwoods, where no law existed, and which was invented by 
them as a substitute for law, has of late been introduced into the oldest and 
most civilized of the slave states, and has been made to supersede the 
regular administration of justice in a variety of the most serious and im- 
portant cases. The terror of this tribunal is sufficient to preserve a dead 
silence at the South, and to produce an apparent unanimity of opinion. 
There are no doubt numbers who still entertain the opinions of Washing- 
ton, of Henry, and of Jefferson upon the subject of slavery ; but no one 
dares in public or in private to utter those opinions. No one known or 
suspected to be an abolitionist,—and this word at the South obtains a very 
extensive signification,—ever resides or even travels in the slave states with- 
out imminent danger. Such, under a system of despotism, is the liberty 
even of those called free.” 


The other extract falls within the last chapter, the title ofthe 
section being, ‘‘ Points of Diversity in the Character of the Privileged 
and the Unprivileged Classes.” 


“© 1. CouracE is one of those chivalrous virtues much boasted of among 
the freemen of the south. They are brave beyond question. All freemen 
are so. Courage is a virtue which always exists in the greatest perfection 
among freemen, because among freemen it is most esteemed and most cul 
tivated. Courage is essential to the maintenance of liberty. When it hap- 
pens that freemen are also tyrants, courage is cultivated and fostered for the 
additional reason that it is essential also to the maintenance of tyranny. 
What importance is attached to this virtue at the south, may be conjectured 
from the braggadocio spirit which so universally prevails there. Listen to 
southern conversation, or read the southern newspapers, and one would sup- 
pose that every mother’s son of the free population was an Orlando Furioso, 
or a Richard Coeur de Lion at the least. What wonder if courage 
abound where it is so highly esteemed and so greatly encouraged. 

“The slaves, on the other hand, are cowards. A brave man may be 
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found among them here or there, but cowardice is their general character- 
istic. If it were not so, the system of slavery would be very short lived. 
To organize a successful insurrection, something more than mere courage is 
no doubt necessary. But courage alone is sufficient to produce a series of 
unsuccessful insurrections ; and however individually unsuccessful, a series 
of insurrections would shortly render the masters’ empire not worth pre- 
serving. Ifthe slaves are cowards, it is a vice to which they have been 
diligently trained up from their earliest childhood. Were a tenth part of 
the pains bestowed to make them brave, which are taken to render them 
otherwise, they would be as courageous as their masters. The boldest heart 
very soon becomes subdued, when every indication of spirit, every dis- 
position to stand at bay is shortly visited by the whip, irons, or a prison. 

‘9. The Cuastity of their women is another chivalrous virtue, much 
boasted of by the freemen of the south. The southern people have reason 
to be proud of their women. From the most disgusting vices of the men, 
they are, as we have mentioned already, in a great measure free, and such 
active virtue as is to be found at the south, at least the larger portion of it, 
is to be looked for among the female sex. 

‘If however the women have escaped to a certain extent the blighting 
influences of tyranny, it is because they are sedulously shielded from its 
worst effects. 

‘* Chastity like courage is to a great extent an artificial virtue, the exist- 
ence of which principally depends upon education and public opinion. Both 
education and public opinion are stretched to their utmost influence to pre- 
serve the chastity of the southern women, while the free and more luxurious 
indulgence which the men find elsewhere causes the seduction of free women 
to be a thing seldom attempted. 

‘* Among the slaves, a woman, apart from mere natural bashfulness, has 
no inducement to be chaste ; she has many inducements the other way. 
Her person is her only means of purchasing favours, indulgences, presents. 
To be the favourite of the master or one of his sons, of the overseer, or even 
of a driver, is an object of desire, and a situation of dignity. It is as much 
esteemed among the slaves, as an advantageous marriage would be among 
the free. So far from involving disgrace, it confers honour. Besides, where 
marriage is only a temporary contract, dissolvable at any time, not by the 
will of the parties alone, but at the caprice and pleasure of the masters, 
what room is there for any such virtue as chastity? Chastity consists in 
keeping the sexual appetite under a close restraint, except when its indul- 
gence is sanctioned by marriage. But among slaves every casual union, 
though but for a day, isa marriage. To persons so situated, we cannot 
justly apply ideas founded upon totally different circumstances. If we choose 
however to understand by chastity the restriction of one’s self to a single 
partner, chastity is very far from being so rare a virtue among the women 
of the unprivileged class as is often asserted, and generally supposed. 
Though the union may be dissolved in a moment, at the slightest caprice 
of the parties, such separations are much more rare than might be imagined. 
More husbands and wives among the slaves are separated by the hammer of 
the auctioneer, than by the united influence of infidelity, disgust, or the 
desire of change. 
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‘3. FRAUD, FALSEHOOD, AND DISHONESTY are represented by the mas- 
ters as distinguishing traits in the character of the unprivileged class. This 
charge is unfounded. It has been shown already, that as between master 
and slave, from the very nature of that relation, mutual confidence, trust 
and reliance, are out of the question. To deceive his master is almost the 
only means of self-defence in the power of the slave. What ground of 
mutual confidence is it possible to establish between the robber and the 
robbed? To hold those promises binding which are extorted by force, to 
maintain that one is obliged to keep faith with a plunderer, is to surrender 
up, to the hands of violence, through the influence of a weak and cruel 
superstition, or apiece of miserable and empty sophistry, not the body only, 
but the soul ; not only actions, but the will; the future as weil as the pre- 
sent ;—it is to strip weakness and suffering of their last defence, and to give 
omnipotence to tyranny. 

“In their transactions with each other, the members of the unprivileged 
class at the south are by no means deficient in the great and necessary vir- 
tues of truth, honesty and fidelity. The difficulty of inducing them to 
betray each other is proverbial, and is a matter of grievous complaint among 
masters and overseers. There are among the slaves, as among all bodies of 
men, some who set up honesty for sale, and who become instruments of 
tyranny in the hands of the privileged class. There are others shrewd and 
slippery, upon whom no dependence whatever can be placed, even by their 
friends and relations. Characters of this sort are quite as common among 
the privileged order. Indeed more so. There has been already mentioned 
that great class of professional gamblers, whose sole business it is to prey upon 
the community, to inveigle the unwary, and entrap the ignorant. There 
is no such class among the slaves. There is still another great class among 
the privileged order, who live almost wholly upon the plunder of their richer 
neighbours, namely, the receivers of stolen goods, the keepers of the petty 
trading stores, scattered throughout the south. ‘They take in the corn, cotton 
and rice stolen by the slaves, and give in exchange whisky and other luxuries. 
This class of traders is very large. The severest laws have been enacted to 
suppress them, but without success. Lynch law isnow and then administered 
upon them in all its severity, but the nuisance cannot be abated. ‘These 
men, compared with the slaves, are wholly without excuse. They live by 
constant violation of laws, by constant breaches of a social compact to which 
they have themselves assented. This is a case in which the receiver, even 
in a legal point of view, is a thousand times worse than the thief. Yet to 
speak within bounds, for every five or six acts of theft, (or what is called so, ) 
committed on the part of slaves, there is at least one act of reception com- 
mitted on the part of some freeman. We may therefore consider it to be 
reduced to an arithmetical demonstration, that so far as relates to violations 
of property, the offences of the free are greater than those of the slaves. To 
this conclusion we must come, even without taking into account the appalling 
fact that the entire existence of a large part of the privileged class is but 
one constant, steady violation of all those principles upon which the very 
idea of property depends, and upon which the virtues of truth, honesty, 
justice and fidelity must rest for their only sure support. We may apply to 
the southern slave-holders, a jeu d’esprit of Talleyrand’s. A certain person 
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was complaining that every body considered him a worthless, infamuos 
fellow, yet said the complainant, I do not know why, for I have never com- 
mitted but one fault in my life. ‘Ah!’ said Talleyrand, ‘but when will 
that one fault be ended ?’ 

‘To those accustomed to look only at the outside of things, the results 
to which this chapter has brought us will no doubt seem strange. It is 
impossible, they will say, that men whose circumstances are so contradictory, 
and whose whole appearance is so different, can after all be so much alike. 
Such readers will do well to call to mind the lines of Shakspcare, 





Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns, hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


‘“‘ That gold however, with which the system of southern slavery is plated, 
is not the true metal. ’Tis but a fairy, shadowy, imaginary gold which 
cannot cross the running waters of truth, without being changed back again 
to its original worthlessness.”’ 


The reader, who peruses all the sections of the several chapters of 
the volume, will find no grounds for modifying or slackening his 
horror of slavery as it exists in the land of liberty and equality ; 
and if he be a native of the British Isles, great must be his satis- 
faction that no enormity of the kind disgraces his home, no such 
detestable guilt belies his political profession. 

But let no Briton’s boast be unmeasured or entirely confident. It 
will be rash of him if he lays the flattering unction to his soul that 
he is a consistent enemy of slavery, and no abettor of its atrocities, 
so long as he rests content with the knowledge that it is banished 
from home, or that the manacles have been loosened and the chains 
broken that bound the negro in our West India colonies; for there 
are hundreds of thousands of bondsmen in the British dominions, 
there is probably one million, at least, subject to the British govern- 
ment in India. Strange it is that this dreadful fact has hitherto 
been but imperfectly known to the home population, the distance 
of our settlements in the East only in some measure accounting for 
the general ignorance and apathy which prevail on the subject. But 
now that ignorance can no longer be pleaded ; that the frightful 
truth is sounded from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
how will any earnest advocate of abolition and emancipation dare to 
upbraid his American brethren with the crimes inseparable from 
slavery and slave-labour, unless he at the same time prove his sincerity 
by lending all the influence and power which he possesses to cleanse 
his nation from the foul stain? Truly the American dealers in 
human beings, the imposers and rivetters of the yoke upon their 
negro brethren, have an unanswerable taunt to throw in the face of 
noisy British philanthropists, whose humanity has never been vigor- 
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ous enough to reach the banks of the Ganges, but reposes with the 
utmost self-complacency because it has alighted on 800,000 in the 
West, and has a theme for declamation in the adjoining regions of 
America. 

But to emancipate and elevate a million of slaves in India is but 
a part of the good which Great Britain hasit in her power to accom- 
plish. It is deeply felt and strongly believed by many who have 
begun to turn their attention to the means of ameliorating the con- 
dition of our Indian fellow subjects, be they bondsmen legally and 
according to the strict meaning of the word, or the tens of millions 
of the poor, oppressed, and benighted cultivators of the soil, that it 
is in the power of Britain and our Indian Government to lend a 
death-blow to slavery in the United States. If this be true, the 
Home and the Colonial governments must be prompted, must be 
encouraged and supported by the voice of the people. There must 
be peaceful, but strenuous and unceasing agitation. The grand 
effort must be made on British ground; and if skilfully and perti- 
naciously made, the world knows that it will have a moral force 
which cannot be long resisted. And let our readers take courage 
while they arouse themselves; for a beginning has been made, it 
promises well; a new battle upon a mighty scale has to be waged, 
and the combatants are mustering. 

Most of our readers may be aware that a society calling itself the 
“ British India Society,” was formed about a twelvemonth ago, 
which held an anniversary meeting in the course of the present 
month (July); one of its immediate objects being to “ obtain and 
diffuse information so as to direct more efficiently the public atten- 
tion to a subject involving no less our commercial and political in- 
terests than our social and moral duties, and to suggest and give 
effect to such measures as are likely to improve the circumstances 
and provide for the happiness of the people of British India.” As 
the objects which this society has in view bear vitally on slavery, not 
only in India but in America, we shall abstract so much from the 
proceedings which took place at the recent meeting alluded to, as 
will constitute a suitable introduction to the passages to be quoted 
from Mr. Adam’s work. 

According to the Report of the Committee, an associate of the 
Society, as soon asa plan of future operations had been digested aud 
matured, was despatched to the provinces to deliver lectures ; to hold 
public and private meetings, wheresoever an interest either existed 
or could be created in behalf of the great objects contemplated; 
to form provincial auxiliary societies ; and, in short, to lose no op- 
portunity and overlook none of those well-understood means which 
philanthropists have so long resorted to in this country, of enlisting, 
combining, and enabling numbers to act in concert with the parent 
Society towards the grand achievement contemplated. 

One of the most hearty men in the cause of humanity, one of the 
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most able and eloquent whom Great Britain can name in the present 
age, was the person thus commissioned. Mr. George Thompson 
proceeded at once to Manchester, the heart of our manufacturing in- 
dustry, and the chief seat of the cotton fabric, the staple of which the 
people of India, until about fifty years ago, had furnished, from the 
earliest records of history, in quantities that knew no stint, to 
most of the nations of the earth. But in Manchester, Mr. Thompson 
at first encountered considerable indifference, ‘‘ and for this plain 
reason, India, its people, its misery, famines, and capacities were 
alike very generally unknown and unheeded.” At length, however, 
he succeeded in kindling a good deal of interest regarding the objects 
of his mission, and successively proceeded to the other principal cities 
and towns of Scotland as well as England, where an accruing encou- 
ragement attended his efforts, circulating in the course of his progress 
many thousands of newspapers and tracts, so as to instruct the 
philanthropic, and awaken a general sympathy in behalf of the 
millions of subjects of the British crown in India, the majority of 
whom are poor, degraded, neglected, or oppressed creatures; in a 
country, too, possessed of unbounded natural fertility, and suscep- 
tible of improvement to an incalculable amount. In Dublin, like- 
wise, the subject has engaged attention. While the Society’s mis- 
sionary was enlightening the provinces, the Committee at head- 
quarters were not idle, exerting themselves in various ways, such 
as opening, soliciting, and maintaining a correspondence with indi- 
viduals and associated bodies, wherever there appeared a chance of 
promoting the interests of the cause undertaken. 

But one of the most striking circumstances at the commencement 
of this agitation remains to be mentioned: the moment that the 
real friends of freedom in the United States heard that such a 
Society had started, they felt, as itis to cotton that their couutry now 
owes the curse of slavery, that it is by cotton, free East India cotton, 
that this curse is to be peacefully grappled with and extinguished. 
Then what was the surprise, next the gratitude and the outpourings 
of the heart with which the Society was hailed by the natives of 
India, wherever a free public expression of their sentiments is per- 
mitted to be given. ‘In Calcutta, the capital of the empire, the 
Landowners’ Society, composed principally of natives, met together, 
and subscribed 500/. in aid of the society. From Calcutta, from 
Madras, from Bombay, from Agra, from all the four presidencies of 
India, natives have addressed the Committee in the same strong 
language of thanks, and have besought them with the same earnest 
entreaty to persevere in claiming for the natives at large the com- 
mon privileges of British subjects.” 

The following statements cannot be contradicted: the British 
Government holds under its sway in India upwards of one hundred 
millions of fellow creatures, who are crushed to the earth—subject- 
ed to numerous outrages—and who have no means of rising in the 
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scale of moral improvement. The East India Company has all 
along been hostile to change; its systematic conduct has been to 
screw out of the natives the very utmost that existence could en- 
dure, but to leave (and it is with a strange blindness even in a self- 
ish sense) the abject population without any large or enlightened 
measure being ever adopted to benefit them. ‘The Company has 
not only neglected its duties to a gross extent, (it will not be de- 
nied, without saying anything about how possession of India has 
been gained, that the Company, in other words, the Imperial 
Government, and again, in other words, the people of Great Bri- 
tain, were and are responsible for the sins of omission and commis- 
sion under which India has groaned during British sway,) but its 
political system has been positively bad. Mr. O’Connel has ar- 
raigned the monarchs in Leadenhall Street, our merchant-princes of 
India, for their monopolies, for their defective police, for their delay 
or denial of justice, for the monstrous iniquity of their resumption 
laws; and lastly, but above all, he has arraigned them for their 
wholesale plunder of the land revenue. We shall copy a few sen- 
tences of the Agitator’s speech at the late meeting, as we have 
seen itreported. He said the great evil was the land revenue. Lord 
Cornwallis gave the Zemindars a fixed rent, which they were to lev 

from the natives. In fixing the rate his Lordship thought little of 
the people, making it one to suit the aristocracy ; yet even then the 
principle of permanency which was attached to it, enabled the pro- 
prietors to realize handsome profits. But under the present systema 
man is sent out to collect the tax, who is to state how much it is to 
be. What reason can there be in such a case? If aman lays out 
capital in the cultivation of his land his rent is raised, and the 
more he lays out the higher he is charged. Were these things 
known in England? He was sure they were not; for if they were, 
they would appear so unfavourable to British humanity that he did 
not think the East India Company would be endured to practise 
them for a single hour. Although he had made these statements, 
he must be understood to be the Company’s friend, because, if the 
natives were merely treated with common Justice, it would secure 
peace and happiness in India, and prosperity to the Company them- 
selves. By letting the land upon equitable and permanent terms, 
the price would pay their debts, and yield a large annual revenue ; 
whereas the present system was one of embarrassment to the Com- 
pany, of fraud and ruin to the unfortunate natives. It was unne- 
cessary to point out the poverty which must exist where a man 
knew not what landlord it was that he had to pay any one year for 
his property. It was a fact that there were thirty-six-millions of 
acres in India uncultivated, and every one of them capable of cul- 
tivation; but under the present system the jungle had sprung up, 
the wild beasts possessed them, when they should feed man abund- 
antly, and pour out golden harvests. Many of the Agitator’s other 
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statements are equally startling; yet none of them can be met 
by any answer that will materially affect their accuracy and actual 
truth. 

There are other important facts illustrative of the peculiar con- 
dition and wretchedness of the native Indians. For example, famines 
frequently occur. One speaker stated that in one year 500,000 
persons had perished of starvation; that the streets of Agra were 
actually blocked up with the dead and the dying; and this ina land 
of extraordinary fertility, in a country capable of nourishing, sup- 
plying, and reciprocating the means of enormous commercial 
wealth and prosperity ; commerce being not only the herald of civil- 
ization, but the enemy of slavery. What then is tobe said to such 
statements ? what to the fact that there are millions of acres within 
reach of the Ganges, upon which cotton could be grown, now lying 
waste, and millions of men anxious for labour whose services could 
be got for about three-half-pence per day! Can the British people 
in these circumstances be allowed to boast, whose sympathies have 
been limited to the negro? Can they defend themselves from the 
charge of being the abettors of terrible oppression? Can they 
deny that their garments are not still stained with blood? Is it in 
accordance with the ways and decrees of Providence,—is it in har- 
mony with the nature of society and the course of human affairs, 
that either our right or our power to govern India should long be 
permitted to last in the face of the terrible neglect, injustice, and 
tyranny which we have now but slightly touched ? 

The amelioration of India, in its agricultural, commercial, social, 
and moral departments and relations, even to the speedy extinction 
of slavery, direct and indirect, appears not only to be within the 
speedy operation of British power, of British philanthropy ; but 
such an expanse of amelioration would put to flight slavery in 
America, and afford the certain means of prosperity in this country 
to an extent which cannot at present be foreseen. As to the 
United States, to quote one of the ‘I'ransatlantic speakers at the 
late meeting,—it is not so much the fault of America that slavery 
exists there, as of England: England has the power peacefully to 
abolish it. Cotton is the corner-stone of American Slavery ; and 
England annually pays 14,000,000/. for that cotton. What is this 
but bribing America to enlarge and prolong the atrocious system ! 
what but signing by wholesale the death-warrants of poor slaves !— 
and this too with wantonness or recklessness; seeing that cotton 
may be obtained from our own dominions (not inferivr in any 
respect, we understand, if proper encouragement be given aud paius 
be lent,) at a far cheaper rate, and to the signal advantage of the 
Indian population. Instead, however, of any longer using our own 
discretion in the way of compiling a few facts, statements, and opi- 
nions in a field so wide, and which admits of such an infinity of 
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arguments and illustrations, we shall quote a portion of the speech 
which the venerable Clarkson had prepared in writing, and had 
intended to deliver at the opening of the ‘‘ General Anti-Slavery 
Convention.” What we quote was read at the late meeting of the 
« British Indian Society ” by a gentleman from America.— 


““ My dear friends, you have a most difficult task to perform; it is nei- 
ther more nor less than the extirpation of slavery from the whole world. 
Your opponents who appear the most formidable, are the cotton and other 
planters in the southern parts of the United States ; who, I am grieved to 
say, hold more than two millions of their fellow-creatures in the most cruel 
bondage. Now we know of these men, that they are living in the daily 
habits of injustice, cruelty, and oppression, and may be therefore said to have 
no true fear of God, nor any just sense of religion. You cannot therefore 
expect to have the same hold upon the consciences of these as you have upon 
the consciences of others. How then can you get at these so as to influ- 
ence their conduct. There is but one way; you must endeavour to 
make them feel their guilt in its consequences. You must endeavour, 
by all justifiable means, to affect their temporal interests. You must en- 
deavour, among other things, to have the produce of free tropical labour 
brought into the markets of Europe, and undersell them there,—and if you 
can do this, your victory is sure. 

‘* Now that this is possible, that this may be done, there is no question. 
The East India Company alone can do it of themselves, and they can do it 
by means that are perfectly moral and pacific, according to your own prin- 
ciples, namely, by the cultivation of the earth and by the employment of 
free labour. They may, if they please, not only have the high honour of 
abolishing slavery and the slave trade, but the advantage of increasing their 
revenue beyond all calculation ; for, in the first place, they have land in 
their possession twenty times more than equal to the supply of all Europe 
with tropical produce ; in the second place, they can procure, not tens of 
thousands, but tens of millions of free labourers to work; in the third, 
what is of the greatest consequence in this case, the price of labour with 
these is only from a penny to three-half-pence per day. What slavery can 
stand against these prices ? 

**T learn, too, from letters which I have seen from India, and from the 
Company’s own reports, that they have long been engaged—shall I say pro- 
videntially engaged—in preparing seeds for the cultivation of cotton there. 
Now if we take into consideration all these previous preparations (by 
which it appears that they are ready to start), and add to this the considera- 
tion that they could procure, not tens of thousands, but tens of millions of 
free labourers to work—I speak from authority—I believe that if they 
would follow up their plans heartily and with spirit, according to their 
means, in the course of six years they would materially affect the price of 
this article at market, and in twelve that they would be able to turn the tide 
completely against the growers of it in the United States. 

‘** And here I would observe that this is not a visionary or fanciful state- 
ment. Look at the American newspapers ; look at the American pamphlets 
which have come out upon this subject ; look at the opinion of the celebrated 
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Judge Jay on this subject also; all, all confess, and the planters too 
confess—but the latter with fear and trembling—that if the East India 
Company should resolve upon the cultivation of tropical products in India, 
and carry it to the extent to which they would be capable of carrying it— 
it is all over with American slavery. 

‘* Gentlemen, 1 have mentioned these circumstances, not with a view of 
dictating to you any particular plan of operations, but only to show you the 
possibility of having your great object accomplished, and this to its fullest 
extent: for what I have said relative to the United States is equally appli- 
cable to Cuba, Brazil, and other parts of the South American continent ; 
and, besides, the East India Company have twenty times more land than is 
sufficient to enable to compete with them all.” 


Mr. Adam, the author of the work second on our list, has long 
resided in India, having traversed the country as a statistical 
inquirer into education ; being reputed also as the tried friend of 
the natives. He has become a hearty co-operator with the ‘ British 
India Society ;” and the volume may be considered as supplying 
within a defined sphere the best information that has yet been made 
public bearing upon the condition of India. In his three first 
Letters he treats at length of slavery, its nature, its legality, and 
administration, according not only to the Hindu and the Mo- 
hammedan laws, but also under the British. The fourth Letter 
goes minutely into the Ameliorations introduced by our law and 
practice. The concluding paragraphs of this ane will indicate 
the nature and results of the author’s previous investigation :— 


‘“‘ Such, as far as my information extends, are the modifications that have 
been introduced into the native systems of slavery by the British government 
of India. They are not all that have been proposed for its adoption. Since 
the establishment of the British power in India, there have been found from 
time to time among the servants of the East India Company able and en- 
lightened men, a Richardson, a Harrington, and a Leycester in Bengal, a 
Baber and a Campbell in Madras, who, penetrating below the mere surface 
of native society, have recognised the existence of slavery, unknown to many 
of their countrymen resident in India, both official and unofficial, and have 
devised wise and benificent measures to remedy its evils, substantially denied 
by many others. They have had to contend sometimes against the opposi- 
tion of their less enlightened fellow-servants, always against the apathy and 
ignorance of a selfish and ill-formed government and of a distant and ineffi- 
cient controlling power, and almost all that they have said, and written, and 
done, has fallen neglected and unimproved. The views they adopted, the 
plans they proposed, will hereafter come under consideration ; but in the 
meantime and in this place, although proceeding from functionaries acting 
under the East India Company’s authority, the measures they proposed to 
mitigate the evils of slavery, and to lead to its extinction, can only be spoken 
of as ameliorations and improvements which the East India Company’s go- 
vernment has neglected, or rejected, and wholly discouraged and discoun- 
tenanced. 
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“ How strange and anomalous is that state of the law of which we have 
now taken an imperfect survey! First, we see the British government, 
which has placed itself at the head of a crusade against slavery in Europe, 
Africa, and America, blindly permitting a delegated government to legalize 
it amongst a hundred millions of British subjects in Asia. Next we see 
that delegated government legalizing, not one system, but two distinct sys- 
tems of slavery ; calling one of them out of a state of illegality which had 
lasted seven or eight hundred years, into a state of practical and effective 
legality ; and legalizing both of these systems of slavery, not by a formal, 
well-considered, and carefully framed enactment, which would have been 
of course submitted for the approbation or disapprobation of the Imperial 
Parliament, but thus depriving hundreds of thousands of its native subjects 
of their personal liberty, and consigning them and their posterity to slavery, 
by a side-wind, by a mere interpretation, and, as I contend, by a gross mis- 
interpretation of a rule which gives Hindus and Mohammedans the benefit 
of their own Jaws in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, 
and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, but which makes not the 
slightest mention of slavery. Next, we see two branches of this delegated 
government, at Madras and Bombay, professing to give full effect in all its 
provisions to the act of Parliament which makes the slave-trade felony, and 
the legal adviser of the latter government even holding that it commands 
the liberation of discontented slaves, and prohibits the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves; while another branch of this delegated government, in Bengal, 
assumes the power, by its own sole authority, to set aside one half of the 
same act, that which relates to the importation and exportation of slaves by 
land into the East India Company’s territories, in place of which it applies 
another enactment, with different penalties of its own, and recognises the 
absolute and unconditional obligation of restoring runaway slaves, not only 
to their masters, being British subjects, but even to the governments and 
subjects of foreign states. Next, we see, as an effect of these proceedings, 
that while under the Madras government the importation or exportation of 
slaves by land or sea is punishable as felony ; under the Bengal government, 
the importation and exportation of slaves by sea only is punishable as felony, 
the importations of slaves by land is punishable as a misdemeanour, and for 
the exportation of slaves by land nolegal punishment whatsoever has been pro- 
vided. Lastly, while the Madras government continues to permit the sale 
of slaves by its own officers, at least in satisfaction of judicial decrees, and 
generally by private slave-owners, and while the Bengal government recog- 
nises all transfers of slaves by sale} gift, or succession in the oldest provinces 
subject to British sway, the provinces most familiar with the spirit and 
practice of the British government, and in which a prohibition of the traffic 
in human flesh might have been enacted with the least danger to the public 
order and tranquillity, and the least injury to individual rights ; we see the 
latter government in the Southern Mahratta country, a new acquisition, 
where the British rule was strange, where native customs and usages were 
little known, where the danger and injury were likely to be the greatest, 
suddenly, totally, and absolutely prohibit the sale of slaves—slaves hitherto 
deemed a ‘marketable commodity,’ and the sale of them ‘an established 
custom ’—and this is done, as far as appears, without murmur or objection 
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on the part of the people, without the slightest effervescence of public feel- 
ing. Ifslavery is to continue in India, it must surely be admitted that the 
state of the law relating to it which I have exhibited, abounding in incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, demands investigation, revision, and amend- 
ment.” 


When the Author’s examination of what has been done is com- 
pared with the practice of slavery afterwards described, the reader 
is enabled the better to understand what has been left undone. 
We may generally state, that according to the entire examination 
and conclusions of Mr. Adam, the attempts and their fruits to 
ameliorate the law and practice have been singularly unimportant. 
Let us look to the Letter that treats of the number of slaves in 
India. The passages we here quote suggest and point at a great 


deal more than is positively asserted or can accurately be 
described :— 


‘** The first information which it is desirable to obtain in connection with 
the existing state of slavery is the extent to which slavery exists, the number 
of slaves to be found in British India. On this point the information within 
our reach is very imperfect and unsatisfactory. There has been no census 
of the whole population of British India, and consequently none of the slave- 
population. There is no registry of slaves. There are no protectors of 
slaves. There are no taxes on slave-property. There is not, as in the 
United States, any quasi representation of slaves. ‘The only means of form- 
ing an estimate of the probable number of slaves is by collecting the sepa- 
rate facts that have been noted by different observers and writers, and endea- 
vouring to deduce from the whole an approximation to the truth. This is 
accordingly what I shall attempt to do. The authorities I shall cite will 
include a reference to other circumstances connected with slavery than the 
number of slaves, but it is to lead to some just view of the extent to which 
slavery exists that they are now adduced.”’ 


The Letter thus concludes— 


‘“‘ The preceding are all the details that I possess to guide to a just esti- 
mate of the total number of slaves in British India. In attempting to form 
such an estimate, we must, I think, put out of view the calculation that in 
Southern India there are three millions of Pariar, all of whom are slaves, 
since this probably does not sufficiently distinguish between those classes of 
natives who are socially degraded without being slaves, and those who are 
held as slaves in the strict and legal sense. In estimating the total number 
of slaves in British India, properly so called, we must also omit the esti- 
mates that have been given respecting the number in native states and 
jagheers, as Cochin, Travancore, Mysore, and Coorg, and the jagheers of 
the Southern Mahratta country which are governed by native princes and 
chieftains. Thus in Travancore it has been estimated that there are 
130,000 slaves, in Cochin 12,000, in the Southern Mahratta country 
15,000, of whom one-half many be assigned to the Mahratta Jagheers and 
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to the dominions of the Kolapore Raja, while of the number in Mysore and 
Coorg no estimate has been obtained. It is however to be borne in mind, 
that although the British government cannot be held answerable for the 
existence of slavery in these dependent native states and principalities, yet 
its indirect influence over them is powerful, and any measures tending to 
the improvement of the condition of slaves or to the extinction of slavery in 
the neighbouring British provinces, if accompanied by proper represen- 
tations to the native princes and chiefs, would probably lead to the adoption 
of similar measures in their dominions and territories. With these omis- 
sions, the following estimates of the number of slaves in British districts and 


provinces would appear to be approximations to the truth :— 
Silhet . . . , R , 80,000 


Behar ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 22,722 
Tirhoot . ‘ , ; ; 11,061 
S. Mahratta country, (British portion) . 7,500 
Arcot , , ; ‘ , 20,000 
Canara ; : , : ‘ 80,000 
Malabar . : , . - 100,000 

321,283 


This is exclusive of the following districts and provinces, respecting which 
no definite estimates of numbers has been obtained; viz. :—Dacca Jelal- 
poor, where ‘ the custom of disposing of persons already in a state of sla- 
very is common throughout the country ;’ Backergunge, where ‘women of 
the poorer classes when left widows sell their children to procure food ;’ 
Rungpoor, where ‘among the domestics are both male and female slaves,’ 
and where all the girls belonging to seventy-eight sets of female dancers 
and singers ‘ are purchased when children ;’ Dinajpoor, where ‘slaves are 
very few ;’ Purneah, where there ‘ are various classes of slaves ;’ Assam, 
where ‘ all the domestics are slaves,’ and where, according to the latest 
account, ‘slavery still continues to a very considerable extent ;’ Arracan, 
where ‘ slavery is tolerated in all shapes ;’ the Tenasserim provinces, where 
‘the custom of debtor-slavery or mortgaged labour prevails universally ;’ 
the Mergui Archipelago, where the inhabitants are hunted to be made 
slaves ; Boglipoor, where slaves are stated to exist; Ramghur, where they 
are employed by native chiefs for the purposes of private revenge; Go- 
rakhpur, where both bond slavery and unconditional slavery exist ; Dehra 
Doon, where ‘ slavery is dying a natural death!’ Bellary, where domestic 
slaves do not ‘exceed one or two hundred;’ and Tanjore, where ‘ predial 
slaves’ ‘ amount to many thousands.’ 

“* Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the very lowest estimate we can 
form of the total number of slaves, subjects of the British government in 
India, is 500,000; and I deem it highly probable that a thorough and 
faithful census would show that the number does not fall short of one 


MILLION.” 
The origin and sources of of slavery in British India ; the occu- 
ations and treatment of agrestic slaves; andthe condition of those 
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who are domestic, are subjects which we must pass over, that we 
speedily close with part of what Mr. Adam has to say on the 
abolition of slavery in India. He has noticed a variety of objec- 
tions to this humane measure ; then comes to that which he treats 
of last,—viz. the alleged invasion of rights which abolition would 
presuppose and produce :— 


‘**The only remaining ground of objection,” he says, ‘‘ taken against the 
abolition of slavery in India is the alleged invasion of individual rights and 
the injustice of interfering with the private property which masters possess 
in their slaves. This places the question on the footing of right and justice, 
and viewed in this light there is no question of morality or of law that ad- 
mits of an easier solution. In any disputed question of property, there are, 
at least, two parties; and in the present instance those parties are the mas- 
ter and the slave. The property in dispute is the body and labour of the 
slave. In these, the master claims an exclusive proprietary right; while 
the slave asserts that his body and the fruits of his labour are his own. In 
a civilized country, in a civilized age, under a civilized government, the 
mere statement of the case is decisive in favour of the slave’s claim. It is 
impossible that any man can possess any property by a more intimate and 
perfect right than that by which every man possesses the property in his 
own person ; and the property in the profits of his lawful labour follows as a 
necessary consequence, all acts of capture and violence, buying and selling, 
being vitiated and rendered null and void by the previously existing, per- 
manent, and indefeasible right of the man to himself, a right which, like 
many other rights, may be long in abeyance, but which can never be lost, 
and may be always resumed when the fear of violence or the pressure of 
actual force is removed. 

‘* But it will be said that the question does not lie between the master 
and the slave, but between the master and the government which has 
legalized slavery and legalized the master’s property in the slave. To this 
it may be replied, that human law is merely an expression of the will of indi- 
vidual men, and that no man or number of men can change wrong into right. 
The right, therefore, of the slave to himself is unaffected by the act of any 
government. But a government cannot be expected to admits its own 
solemn act to be wrong without good reason assigned, which may or may 
not convince, and therefore let it be further remarked, and repeated, if 
necessary, a thousand times, that even according to the existing law of 
slavery in British India, on the high authority of Mr. Macnaghten, ‘‘ rHov- 
saNps are at this moment living in a state of hopeless and contented, though 
UNAUTHORIZED bondage.’ Let it be further observed that slavery in India 
has not been legalized by a formal enactment of the British Parliament, nor 
even of the British Indian government, but by a mere interpretation, and 
as I firmly believe and maintain, by a gross and palpable misinterpretation, 
of a rule of law which, it is admitted by the expounders, makes not the 
slightest mention of, or allusion to, slavery. If this alleged misinterpre- 
tation of the law should be established by competent authority, then the 
whole question of slavery in India is settled, and in no instance does the 
master possess a legal any more than a rightful property in the slave. 
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‘* Finally, let it be assumed that the law of slavery in India is what it is 
generally supposed to be, and that the legal property of the master in the 
slave is undisputed and indisputable. Then let the government and people 
of England consider the small number of slaves compared with the whole 
population, at the most probably one million in a hundred millions ; let them 
remember the low prices of slaves in [ndia as already specified; let them 
reflect on the eighteen or twenty millions sterling annually wrung from the 
people of India and lavished on unnecessary wars and armaments, or on 
wasteful civil establishments, at home and abroad, by which an official aris- 
tocracy are enabled to trample on the necks of the subject people ; and then 
let them determine whether a small portion of this revenue might not be 
more justly, more humanely, and more honourably employed in purchasing 
from their masters the freedom of a million of British subjects held in legal 
bondage. Nor let it be forgotten that the decree has already gone forth 
from the Parliament of Great Britain, that means shall be taken ‘ forth- 
with’ to mitigate the state of slavery, to ameliorate the condition of slaves, 
to extinguish slavery itself throughout British India, ‘so soon as such ex- 
tinction shall be practicable and sate,’ and to prepare and transmit drafts of 
laws and regulations for these purposes; but that up to the present time, 
that is, after a lapse of seven years, or a full third of the period for which the 
government of India has been delegated to the East India Company, not- 
withstanding the urgency of the injunction addressed to them from the 
highest authority, slavery has not been extinguished ; the condition of slaves 
has not been ameliorated ; the state of slavery has not been mitigated ; drafts 
of laws and regulations for these purposes have not been prepared and 
transmitted ; nothing whatever has been done or attempted by the East India 
Company or by their local government to render the accomplishment of the 
will of Parliament more practicable or more safe than it was or was 
deemed in 1833; and from criminal inattention to a high and sacred trust, 
everything remains in the state in which it then was. Shall these things be 
and not excite shame, indignation, reprehension, reform? It is for the 
people, the Parliament, and the government of England to determine.” 


We can only reiterate that “‘ it is for the people, the Parliament, 
and the Government of England to determine” these points ; and 
add, that we hope the determination will be speedily formed, and 
its proper effects realized, to the abolition of slavery and of the siave- 
trade throughout the world; or if that hope be too sanguine, 
throughout the nations calling themselves Christian, or wherever 
perpetrated by means of ruffians who assume that holy appellation. 





Art. VII.—A History of British Birds. By Wittiam Maccitutvray 
A.M. Scott, Webster, andCo. 1840. 


SeLpom have we looked for a volume with more of expectation, or 

perused one with greater pleasure, than the one before us. Mr. 

Macgillivray, single handed, so to speak, has earned for himself a 

high reputation ; but his is also a rising reputation, as the manner 
002 
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in which the present portion of the History of British Birds will be 
received and spoken of cannot fail to demonstrate. The volume is 
original and rich in divers ways; for it follows out the author's 
peculiar system and manner of treatment, being singularly full and 
varied as respects science and common sense, closet study and 
confirmatory experience, poetic feeling and practical details. 

Mr. M. is a Naturalist in the right sense of the word ; that is, he 
is not only deeply read and skilled in the volume of Nature, but he 
is anenthusiastic student of her ways, and sympathises keenly with 
all her forms ; so that she is the temple in which most lovely and 
gladdening emotions are bred in him towards the Creator and the 
Preserver. ‘The same thing cannot be said of mere closet natura- 
lists ; of those who either would bend all things so as to accommo- 
date themselves to some technical system, or those who confine 
their researches to anatomical and physiological details,—to descrip- 
tions of skin and feathers. Not that our author is deficient in 
these respects ; for as the title-page announces, he treats not only 
of the habits of birds, but of their organization, with remarks on 
classification and nomenclature, &c. Still, that which will here- 
after be principally noted in his work, is the same as _ has already 
deservedly obtained for him a station in the very first rank of zoolo- 
gists ; for like Audubon he has sped into the wilds as well as the 
ornate and cultured fields of nature; observed for himself, and 
regarded the feathered tribes as organic beings; divesting the 
study of its dryness as well as of many senseless dogmas; and 
rendering the book of nature as entertaining as it is wonderful and 
profusely instructive. 

But as we have on a former occasion spoken of Mr. Macgilli- 
vray’s peculiar excellences and of his manner in the capacity of an 
ornithologist, it is only necessary now, after very generally mention- 
ing the subjects of the volume, to be as lavish as possible in the 
way of samples. 

The ordinal names of the birds here described, are, first, Creepers. 
Among other genera, the Wren figures prominently in this order. 
Climbers, presenting Wood-peckers, &c. Third, Cuckoos. Fourth, 
Plunderers, Falcons and Eagles belong to this order. Fifth, 
Snatchers. Sixth, Gliders, embracing Swifts and Swallows. The 
last order introduced consists of Darters. From the familiar 
names which we have instanced from among the genera, it will be 
inferred that the present volume is rich in matter for the unscien- 
tific reader, at least by all those persons who are in any degree 
acquainted with our naturalist’s charming manner, when treating of 
the habits of birds, or when dealing in what he calls practical orni- 
thology. We, at any rate, have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
volume to be more attractive than its immediate predecessor, not 
merely on account of the more curious specimens which it presents, 
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but of the author’s more matured researches and longer experience ; 
while his enthusiasm has in no respect abated. He has had, too, 
the assistance of several ardent naturalists, some of them, we have no 
doubt, fired by his zeal and taking him as a model: so that 
although the volume contains more than seven hundred and fifty 
octavo pages of letter press, he must be an uninquiring reader, 
one of poor tase, and dull sentiment, who will either sleep over the 
work or rise from the perusal of any one of its divisions and sec- 
tions, without lively delight, and a deeper sense of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God,than, perhaps, he ever experienced 
before. 

Passing over the more technical and scientific portions of the 
volume, such as the description of the essential characters of orders, 
the minute distinctions between genera of the same Family, &c., let 
us begin with the Habits of one or two. And first of that diminu- 
tive familiar favourite the Wren, which, next to the Robin, is, we 
think with the author, perhaps the least liable to molestation from 
boys and idle people; owing partly to its small size, partly to 
its trustfuluess and partly to its cheerfulness and innocence. Tor 
ourselves, in the days of school-going, we never intentionally molested 
the little cock-tail, but had like most of our companions a pride 
especial in being able to count an unusual number of their bonnet 
nests falling within the compass of our rustic wanderings. We 
remember, too, that it occasioned a pang when at any time we 
found in the strings of blown eggs that festooned the cottager or 
villager’s window, the tiny and beautifully fieckled egg of the wren ; 
setting down the harrier as a bad boy and one of remorseless dispo- 
sition. Yes, little cock-tail is a favourite deservedly, although its 
appeals to our kindliness are unconsciously offered, belonging merely 
to certain arbitrary associations current among the human family. 
It hops so near to you, chirrs and chits so cheerily, jerks its rigging 
so smartly, and builds its nest in places so accessible to mischievous 
creatures, that he would betray a cowardly turn as well as that of a 
cruel savage, who would violently arrest its spirit, or with ruffian 
hand be the spoiler of its nest. It is good for man to court and to 
cherish such feelings as the confiding wren has begotten in many a 
rustic boy’s heart. But our readers are not looking to us for either 
description or sentimentality, although we may be permitted to con- 
tribute our mite from the memory of boyhood’s days and long rural 
experience. 

Mr. M., having remarked that birds as well as quadrupeds are 
generally more slow in their motions the larger their bulk, says,— 


** Small as the wren is, it seems to receive as little injury from severe 
weather as any of the larger birds, although after long-continued frosts, it is 
said that individuals have often been found to have perished. For myself, 
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I have never met with a dead wren at all, and should conceive such an oc- 
currence as extremely rare, as the birds would in all probability die in their 
holes. (What! do wrens generally live for ever?) In the midst of winter 
I have met with it in the valleys of the Grampians, among the wild woods, 
where no other small birds were to be seen, unless a few tits and creepers. 
Yet it is not the less true that at this season it prefers the vicinity of 
houses.”’ 


Our author next gives us a pleasant little fable, said to be cur- 
rent in the Hebrides, of which the Wren is the hero. At aconvo- 
cation of birds the Eagle boasts that he can mount higher in the 
air than any of earth’s inhabitants. But the Wren challenges the 
tyrant; and having perched itself stealthily upon his back, the 
moral is taught that cunning may supply the lack of power. 

But there is no need to resort to fable to hear wonderful things 
and pleasant of the Wren. The following is as charming as it is 
true :— 


‘* I know not a more pleasant object to look at than the wren; it is 
always so smart and cheerful. In gloomy weather, other birds often seem 
melancholy, and in rain the sparrows and finches stand silent on the twigs 
with drooping wings and clotted plumage ; but to the wren all weathers are 
alike. The big drops of the thunder-shower no more wet it than the driz- 
zle of a Scotch mist ; and as it peeps from beneath the bramble, or glances 
from a hole inthe wall, it seems as snug as a kitten frisking on the parlour 
rug. 

‘“‘ It is amusing to watch the motions of a young family of wrens just 
come abroad. Walking among furze, or broom, or juniper, you are attracted 
to some bush by hearing issue from it a lively and frequent repetition of a 
sound which most resembles the syllable chit. On going up you perceive 
an old wren flitting about the twigs, and presently a young one flies off, 
uttering a stifled chirr, to conceal itself among the bushes. Several follow 
in succession, while the parents continue to flutter about, in great alarm, 
uttering chit, chit, chit, with indications of varied degrees of excitement. 

‘‘ The nests are found in a great variety of situations :—very often in a 
recess overhung by a bank, sometimes in a crevice among stones, in the hole 
of a wall, or of a tree, among the thatch of a cottage or out-house, on the 
loft of a shed or barn, the branch of a tree, whether growing along a wall 
or standing free, among ivy, honeysuckle, clematis or other climbing plants. 
When the nest is on the ground, its base is generally formed of leaves, 
twigs, and straws, and its exterior is often similar; but when otherwise, 
the outer surface is generally smooth, and chiefly composed of moss. 

‘Several authors have spoken of the nests frequently constructed by this 
bird in spring, and afterwards abandoned, and have indulged in various 
conjectures respecting them. I should suppose that a nest may occasionally 
be partially or entirely built, and then deserted because its owners find it 
unsafe, or have been frightened from it. * ™* * Mr. Wood relates a 
very curious fact respecting the wren, which is that it ‘ often builds itself a 
dwelling in autumn, and lodges in it on cold nights. These nests,’ he cons 
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tinues, ‘ are mostly constructed in the usual localities, though I once found 
one situated in anold garden thrush’s nest, in a Portugal laurel. Frequently, 
a'so, the nests in which one or two broods had been reared in summer, are 
tenanted every night throughout the winter.’ ” 


On some of these points we ourselves have some confirmatory 
experience. As to the number of nests began and abandoned in 
spring, it was a prevalent opinion among our school-companions 
that if the builders detected any one looking at them before the 
outer part of the fabric was completed, the work would be deserted, 
a solution by no means in itself satisfactory ; for we have known as 
good as five or six commencements made in the course of as many 
days in the eaves of an out-house where persons were constantly 
passing, which were within reach of the hand, and which it was 
hardly possible not to observe. If these unfinished buildings were 
not intended in the way of stratagem to mislead, perhaps they were 
but the pastimes of an idler when the other was hatching. We 
also are aware that wren’s nests are often their place of refuge in 
winter ; nor are winged creatures the only parties that betake 
themselves to such habitations. Accustomed as we were to clap 
our hands upon the door-way of a nest towards the latter end or in 
the cold seasons of the year, in order to have the boast of catching a 
cock-tail, we once found a mouse and its brood to be its occupants, 
the unceremonious and stealthy animal having had to climb some 
branches to reach such a domicile and nursery. 

Mr. M. has introduced extracts from the contributions of several 
of his zealous friends, giving an account of the habits of the Wren, 
of which those by Mr. Weir, a person of kindred taste to our author 
and heretofore a valuable assistant, are the most important and 
curious. This gentleman’s journal of the building of a Wren’s 
nest, ‘‘ the neatest of the kind he ever saw,” begets such an inter- 
est in the reader that he longs, yet almost fears, to learn what was 
the fate of the parents and their brood. We kave not room for 
much of the account, and musi content ourselves with its beginning 
and ending :— 


** May 30, 1837.—-I this day had a favourable opportunity of observing 
the erection of one of the neatest of our British nests. Yesterday a pair 
of common wrens flew about for a considerable time, in a particular spot of 
my shrubbery, as if in search of a proper situation for constructing the 
dwelling which should contain their intended brood. About a quarter past 
six o’clock this morning, they appeared to be engaged in a most serious 
consultation. They hopped up and down amongst the branches of a 
Spanish juniper, each of which they surveyed with particular attention. 
At seven o'clock, in one of its clefts, about two feet from the ground, with 
the decayed leaf of a lime tree, the female began to lay the foundation of 
her building. Although two men were casting a drain within seven yards 
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of it, yet she, like a steady and active workman, was so bent upon the 
completion of her design, that she laboured as if unaware of their pre- 
sence. Her perseverance was indeed astonishing, for she sometimes 
carried in bundles of leaves nearly as bulky as herself. ‘To her beloved 
partner she seemed to give ecstatic delight, for he sat, upon the branch of a 
Portugal laurel a few feet above her, viewing most anxiously her opera- 
tions, and now and then having mounted to ‘the top of a plane tree, he 
poured forth his distinct and sweetly modulated notes, which during the 
day he continued to do almost incessantly. To her he gave but little assist- 
ance, thinking no doubt that his song, ‘ with all the little blandishments and 
soothing arts,’ was sufficient to alleviate her fatigues, and to support her 
under them. That singing produces general excitement, and a power of 
more energetic performance in all the labours which the birds can under- 
take, is indeed an opinion entertained by some naturalists.”’ 


Wonderful to tell, says Mr. Weir, about seven o’clock in the 
evening the whole external workmanship of this snug little building 
was almost complete, as he proved on inspection, after the little 
labourer had left off work, and no doubt retired to rest. 

For several days, and always from an early hour Mr. W. con- 
tinues the diary, having been it appears from the exceedingly minute 
details set down, as constant an observer as the Wrens were perform- 
ers; for the most part the male being the vocalist, while his 
partner was the architect and builder. We come to the close, and 
thus read :— 


‘“‘ Thursday, 8th June.—This forenoon the nest was finished. It was by 
far the neatest of the kind that I have seen; and little wonder, when we 
consider the long time which they took in the erection of it. I regret that 
it was torn down by acat that frequented the neighbourhood. The female, 
which had gone into it to lay her first egg, had attracted his notice, and had 
in all probability been devoured, as I never saw her again.” 


We go forward to the Cuckoo and as before to the Habits 
of the bird, and such matter as must have attractions for the 
general reader. Whoever wishes to obtain precise descriptions of 
plumage, shape, and size,—of anatomical structure,—manner of 
feeding, and kinds of food,—of the place which each bird holds in 
systematic classification, &c., must consult the work, where there is 
‘no lack of information on such points. Mr. W. indeed has ob- 
served and collected a vast number of specimens, having dissected 
very many of them, and taken also numerous drawings, copies of 
which either as plates or wood-cuts abundantly illustrate the letter- 
press. Now for the Cuckoo. 

This bird, we are told, arrives in the south of England about the 
20th of April, and gradually later as you gonorth. But as it some- 
times returns before it announces the occurrence, its presence is not 
always suspected. It appears to visit every part of the country. 
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But although thus general in its visitations, as also a general favour- 
ite, it has not everywhere been equally the theme of superstition, 
and traditionary creed. For example,— 


‘‘In the maritime Highlands and Hebrides, about the time of the 
arrival of the Wheatear, every one is on the look-out for the Cuckoo. 
Both birds are great favourites with the Celts, the latter more especi- 
ally, but both may be the harbingers of evil as well as of good; for 
should the Wheatear be first seen on a stone, or the Cuckoo first heard by 
one who has not broken his fast, some misfortune may be expected. In- 
deed, besides the danger, it is considered a reproach to one to have heard 
the Cuckoo while hungry, and of such a one it continues to be said that 
the bird has muted on him, ‘ chac a chuaig air! But should the Wheatear 
be seen on a turf or on the grass, or should the Cuckoo be heard when 
one has prepared himself by replenishing the stomach, all will go well.” 


We shall gather out of the lengthened and minute accounts 
before us, some of the more remarkable traits in the character of 
the Cuckoo; one of which is its confiding the charge of hatching 
its eggs, and rearing its young, to some other bird, always much 
smaller than itself, such as the Meadow Pipit, Anthus pratensis, the 
egg in general not being much larger than that of its foster parent. 
The reason for such anomalous conduct Mr. M. cannot give; 
although he brings forward a great number of curious facts in the 
course of the discussion which bolder theorists and closet conjec- 
turalists would not be slow to interpret positively. To abide then 
by facts, some of them illustrative of wonderful instinct, others, on 
the part of the foster-parents, of stupidity and want of discernment, 
we quote as follows :— 


‘It appears,” says our author, “‘ from the observations of various persons, 
that the Cuckoo, having found a nest, watches for the absence of the owner, 
then deposits its egg, and flies off; and in general the nest in which it 
places its egg contains none or few eggs; that the owners of the nest 
sometimes eject the intruded egg; and that in a few instances two Cuckoos’ 
eggs have been found in the same nest, It is also stated that the Cuckoo, 
on depositing its egg in a nest already containing eggs, sometimes carries 
off one or more of them; bu‘ frequently nests have been found containing 
the ordinary number of eggs along with that of the Cuckoo. Pipits and 
other small birds finding a Cuckoo at or near their nest manifest alarm, 
anxiety, and hatred towards it, just as they would do towards a jay or other 
suspected bird.” 


The manner in which the young Cuckoo's fellow-lodgers disap- 
pear from the nest is perhaps as marvellous as anything else in the 
history of this strange bird :— 


“A pair of pipits, wagtails, or hedge chanters, would find it a sufficient 
task to provide their own young with food, and probably would be unable to 
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satisfy in addition the incessant cravings of the young cuckoo, which grows 
very rapidly, and as it soon completely fills the nest, would crush to death 
or suffocate its feeble fellow lodgers. The young cuckoo, as if in order to 
obtain sufficient nourishment, and prevent the protracted misery of its fos.. 
ter-brethren, ejects them from the nest, and their parents, unable to replace 
them, or failing to recognise them, leave them to perish. The exclusive 
occupation of the nest by the young cuckoo was first satisfactorily account- 
ed for by Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, who, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1788, states that having found a nest of the hedge- 
sparrow, containiug acuckoo’s egg and three of the hedge-sparrow’s, but the 
day following a young cuckoo and a young hedge sparrow, two of the eggs 
having disappeared, he ‘saw the young cuckoo, though so lately hatch- 
ed, in the act of turning out the young hedge-sparrow. The little ani- 
mal, with the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived to get the bird 
upon its back, and making a lodgment for its burden by elevating its 
elbows, clambered backwards with it up to the side of the nest till it 
reached the top, where resting for a moment, it threw off its load with a 
jerk, and quite disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this situation 
for a short time, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, as if to be 
convinced whether the business was properly executed, and then dropped 
into the nest again. I afterwards put in an egg, and this, by a similar 
process, was conveyed to the edge of the nest, and thrown out. These 
experiments I have since repeated several times, in different nests, and 
have always found the young cuckoo disposed to act in the same manner.” 


These observations have been verified by other naturalists. 

The Cuckoo for some weeks after it is fully fledged is fed by its 
foster- parents. 

Our last extracts may be said to consist of the observations of 
others, rather than of Mr. Macgillivray’s own experience ; but in 
order to show some of the peculiarities of his manner, when he is 
left entirely to himself, and that the most interesting, charming, and 
enthusiastic parts are entirely his own, we proceed to one of his 
«* Lessons,” which falls under the head of what he denominates Prac- 
tical Ornithology. Here it will be seen how, in the course of a 
sort of poetic rhapsody, he acts the landscape painter and the natu- 
ralist at once. He has done with those birds characterized by their 
habit of walking or leaping on the ground or on trees, when search- 
ing for their food, and comes to those “ which, in pursuing their 
prey, are incapable of advancing through the instrumentality of 
what anatomists call their sacral extremities, but trust entirely t 
those named the atlantal, although generally they can hop or hobble 
on the ground, and a few perform there a kind of locomotion not 
altogether unworthy of being called walking.” The occasion is sup- 
posed to be an Eagle-shooting excursion ; and the describer, as 
usual, has his foot upon his native land, the land of mountain and 
flood ; and as usual also, in such discursive parts of his work, he 


deals some sly blows to the manifest disadvantage of his book-learned 
brethren :— ~ 
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‘** It is now the early part of summer, and we have anticipated the sun, 
for while with our guns we advance along the hill side, he still lingers be- 
hind the grey mass of granite that obstructs our view of the Minsh. The 
sandy pastures have assumed a lively tint of green, the yellow pilewort, and 
pink-dipped daisy are scattered profusely around, and the Draba verna 
strives, half in vain, to ornament the turf of the rude-stone wall, on which 
are seen a pair of Wheatears, anxious for the safety of their not yet finished 
nest. Although the golden plovers have betaken themselves to the moors, 
and the Redwings have fled to the north, the mellow notes of the gentle 
rung dottrel come from the pebbly beach, the cry of the cuckoo is heard on 
the hill, the snipe drums away on rapid wing, and the little bays are filled 
with flocks of Terns, screaming joyously as they pursue the shoals of sand- 
eels. Hark to the cry of the corn crake issuing apparently from that patch 
of yellow iris, whose light green leaves are scarcely yet long enough to con- 
ceal it; and now bursts from the summit of that moss-clad crag, projecting 
from the granite vein, the mellow song of the ever-welcome thrush. 

‘“* Here on the shore the rocks are clad with a profusion of scurvy-grass, 
rose-root, and beautiful tufts of sea-pink. Flocks of rock doves, mixed 
with starlings, issue from the coves at the base of the tall cliff, which seems 
to frown in scorn on the sullen waves that in vain strive to scale its sides, 
as they rush gloomily in from the Atlantic. The sun now shoots its bright 
beams across the shelves of the gneiss rock ; having reached the margin of 
which, let us ascend some hundred yards, and cast our eyes over the wide 
waste of waters. Far away in the north-west are the dimly-discovered hum- 
mocks named the Flannan Isles; nearer is the rock of Gaskir, the resort of 
multitudes of seals ; and still nearer, though yet many miles distant, the lit- 
tle group of the Glorick Rocks, on which thousands of gulls and terns 
rear their young, usually in security, though sometimes plundered by the 
prowling ‘crew of one of the few boats that venture far upon those 
desolate seas, where the sight of a ship is a phenomenon that calls forth 
the admiration of the shepherd, as he rests by the mountain cairn. The 
frolicsome lambkins chase each other around their dams that are quietly 
grazing among the heath. See, here is a skin, with the skull and legs ap- 
pended,—all that has been left by some hungry polecat or raven. ‘Take 
care, good pupil, for being literally on the brink of a precipice, with about 
a hundred feet below you the nest of an eagle, which is itself at least four 
hundred feet from the water, should you slip, you will spoil our sport. 

“ Surely this heap of stones must be artificial, and yet of what use can it 
be? That you will find out presently, but in the meantime pull from its 
side the bunch of heather and get in, while I expose the dead sheep that has 
been left here on purpose. Now, good pupil, here we are, in the bosom of 
mother earth ; sit thee down, put thy gun in trim, rest its muzzle on the 
edge of that hole, point it at the dead sheep, and fall not asleep, while I 
read a page or two of this choice book. The eagle has not yet come abroad, 
and probably the first thing to attract his notice may be this very carcass. 

** * The Golden Eagle has ever been associated with majesty and nobility ; 
in ancient mythology, an eagle was alone thought worthy to bear the thunder 
of Jove. By rude and savage nations he is combined with courage and in- 
dependence. The young Indian warrior glories in his eagle’s plume as the 
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most distinguished ornament with which he can adorn himself. The dress of 
the Highland chieftain is incomplete without this badge of high degree. And 
if, by the trammels of system (which nevertheless is indispensable, when the 
number of objects to be arranged exceeds eight thousand) we are forced to 
place him in an aberrant or less honourable situation, yet, when met with 
on his native mountains, free and uncontrolled, we cannot refuse the tribute 
which has been rendered to him by his predecessors.’ That we sha’n’t. 
Let him but present himself, and he shall have a tribute of buckshot. But 
here in the bag are some remaining leaves of another valuable book, and as 
fortune favours the brave, so here we have a sketch of the Golden Eagle. 
‘ Their feathers are tinted and tempered in the fury of the blast ; and they 
acquire not their full depth and lustre till they have borne that for four suc- 
cessive winters: and so it would be vain to hope that we could either obtain 
or preserve them in confinement.’ Come, mind your gun, and don’t stare 
at me. I read fairly. ‘ Her strength of endurance also enables her to keep 
her footing and preserve her existence, under circumstances to which the 
powers and the life of almost any other animal would be obliged to yield. 
The same elastic ligament, which, of its own nature, and without effort from 
the bird, compress her toes in clutching, enables her to cling to the pinnacle 
of the rock, and to cling the more firmly the ruder the blast. The claws 
are not used in those cases, as that would injure their points and unfit them 
for their proper functions; but the pads and tubercles hold on upon places 
where the foot cf all else would give way; and the eagle sits with closed 
wings and closed plumage, as if part of the rock itself, while the wind roars 
and the snow drives, tearing the bushes from their roots, sending them roll- 
ing over the precipices, and scourging the wilderness with ruin. The 
strength of the hill ox, the fleetness of the mountain deer, and the resources 
of the mountain traveller, are often unavailing ; and when the storm breaks, 
the signal of the raven and the crow points out the place of their bones; 
but the bones of the eagle are not thus given by nature to be tugged at by 
ignoble birds. Queen of the tempest, she rides as secure amid its fury, as 
when, on a cloudless and breezeless day, she floats down the valley with ease 
and almost motionless wing.’ This may be poetry, but, sure I am, it is not 
natural history. I have seen an eagle abroad in a tempest, on this very 
coast, and a sad time she had of it, for when the blast came upon her una- 
wares, she was driven about by it, with ruffled feathers, until she recovered 
her position and faced the wind. While all the time a raven and some gulls 
seemed to enjoy the exercise of labouring with strong beats against the 
breeze, then with upturned side giving way to it, bearing up again in an 
eddy, now shooting high, then slanting downward, the eagle was glad to 
make the best of her way to a shelf of the rock. I have seen storms here, 
that constrained the very cormorants and rock doves to remain for days in 
their caves, and then, be assured, no eagle was abroad. 

‘A Black-backed gull has alighted near the carcass. How pretty it 
walks with its small steps as it eyes the carrion with apparently some appre- 
hension. Do you think it smells us? Shall I fire?—No, it will help to 
entice the Eagle, which may observe it from a distance. The gull sees 
something, as you may perceive by its turning its head to one side, and 
looking wistfully upwards. Heard you not the croak of a raven? Ah! 
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there thou art, thou old prowler! Many hard winters has thou struggled 
through, and yet thou art as grave and fierce as ever, with thy glossy plumes 
glittering in the morning sun. Approach, fear not, for thou shalt receive 
no harm. There he stands on a tuft, eyeing the dead sheep, and now 
bending his body forward, he croaks aloud. Presently his mate will be 
here. The eagle, too, knows the signal croak of the raven. Should he 
come, let him settle on the carcase, and then let fly. In the meantime it is 
amusing to watch the carrion birds. The gull walks about, scarcely ven- 
turing a tug, but the raven, alighting on the head, strives to pick out the 
eye, which he has now done. Having gulped it down, he croaks again, 
and is joined by another. They tear up the flesh in morsels, and seem to 
enjoy their good fortune, yet not without fear, for every now and then they 
listen and cast a glance around. There, they are all off. Some sudden 
alarm. Have they not smelt us ?—No, they have seen a dog, or a shep- 
herd, or an eagle; they have not gone far.—Beautiful bird; thou wert 
worthy of being the thunder-bearer of Jupiter! There thou standest 
perched on the ribs of that dead sheep, and gatherest up thy large wings, 
and erectest thyself, casting a glance of pride on those birds which thy 
presence has awed. But the explosion puts an end to admiration, and the 
smoke has obscured the view: let us out, and see what the buck-shot has 
done to those ‘ muscles which are as firm as pieces of cable, and their ten- 
dons as rigid as dried cat-gut.’ ” 


Reader, if thou hast ever been amongst the wilds and the stern 
sublimities of the Far North of old Caledonia, and hast a sense to 
gather up the endless wonders and beauties that abound wherever 
nature is left free and undefaced, thy pulse will beat in accordance 
with the tone of these vivid sketches ; or, if thou wouldst be a com- 
panionable and true naturalist, wend thee to the fields, and beyond 
the busy haunts of men,—look around thee closely, with definite 
purpose, just as the Scotchman has done for many years, and thou 
canst not fail, although lectures thou hast never heard, and not a 
book containing aught of natural history but thy Bible thou hast ever 
read, to become one of his pupils. His spirit will fall upon thee ; 
thou must partake of his enthusiasm and his enjoyments. But our 
limits forbid further extract or remark, although were we to conduct 
our readers to the description of the Golden Eagle, to the Screech 
Owl, to the &c. &c. (where can we stop, unless we name almost 
every individual of the feathered race introduced in this large and 
crammed volume ?) we should never lack new subjects appropriately 
treated, so as to sustain a varied and continuous excitement, satis- 
faction, and delight, in some degree commensurate with the never 
ending marvels and riches of creation. 

The present volume completes the history of the entire series of 
British Land Birds. Two more volumes are to follow, to be de- 
voted to the Aquatic tribes, the author having, as he states in his 
preface, very carefully studied many of the birds belonging to this 
divition of his work, and under the most favourable circumstances. 
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Indeed, he promises to give in the fourth and last volumes “ de- 
scriptions equally correct, and probably more interesting,”—mean- 
ing as compared with the preceding three; sothat when completed, 
there can be no doubt that the work will be one highly honourable 
to the age, were it but as illustrative of the rational turn which the 
pursuit of science is taking ; one also worthy of being dedicated, as 
it is, to Her Majesty, under whose patronage it appears,—for its 
character and value is national; and lastly, one that as yet has no 
— in the same department, and concerning the Birds of Great 
ritain. 





Art. VIII.—Lectures on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a Systematic View 
of that Science. By Samuet Davipson, LL.D. Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. London: 


Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1839. 


In our brief notice last month of Pareau’s “ Principles of Interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament,” translated by Professor Forbes, we 
slightly alluded to a work of a kindred character which had been 
sent to us, meaning the present lectures. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that there is a clear and important distinction between Bibli- 
cal Criticism and Biblical Interpretation ; as much as there is 
between ascertaining what are the precise words that were used and 
set down by an author, and what is the meaning to be put on these 
words,— what was it that they were intended to convey or teach. 
The former belongs strictly to literature, and constitutes a science 
holding a high station under that name; the latter infers a system 
of doctrines, which, when of a religious and divine character, can 
have no parallel in regard to importance in the whole range of 
human investigation. Nice and necessary as the culture of the 
science of literary criticism may be, its office being to ascertain the 
genuineness and purity of the original text, so as to remove spuri- 
ous, or correct faulty, readings, it can only be viewed as the hand- 
maid and the forerunner of interpretation ; a department in which 
other principles are called for, both as to the general modes of rea- 
soning to be adopted, and also the manner of application to parti- 
cular passages. 

But although there be a clear distinction between criticism and 
interpretation which Professor Davidson never loses sight of, yet 
the two branches have often been entwined and indeed confounded 
to the disadvantage of both; amalgamation taking the place of 
connexion ; a connexion which is as natural as it is indispensable. 
It may be true that even the unlettered have done good, when 
taking upon themselves the office of interpreting the Scriptures, and 
having no other guide but the inglish authorised version. But we 
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also know that these self-constituted teachers have done a vast deal 
of harm ; that enthusiasm and gross errors have been propagated 
by them, often undesignedly ; but which had such expounders been 
versed in Biblical criticism would never have been heard of. Yet not 
only have persons who were totally ignorant of the originals of the 
Scriptures been incompetent interpreters, but, according to our lec- 
turer, the fountain-head of divine truth has been muddled by recog- 
nised and regularly constituted teachers, on account of their pre- 
judices and consequent incapacity. ‘‘ Some students of the 
Bible,’ he says, ‘* sit down quite satisfied with a superficial 
knowledge of revelation derived from our received version, or if they 
wish to inspect the originals now and then, they trust to the guid- 
ance of some common lexicon, while they are all the while unable 
to judge whether it lead them into the right meaning of a phrase. 
I.ven this, however, is not generally done. For the unravelling of 
a difficulty, or the settling of a point, they are seldom disposed to 
look farther than to the English commentators. Whether the 
authorised translation be right, or whether it be erroneous ; whether 
ten ancient versions be against the vulgar reading, and one only in 
its favour ; whether it befound in one MS. of little authority, at the 
same time that others of high antiquity and value want it, is just 
the same to these indolent and unlettered expositors. Sacred cri- 
ticism, therefore, has not assumed that primary rank in theology to 
which it is deservedly entitled. It ought to be a subject of lasting 
and continued interest. Among the studies of the divine it should 
occupy a distinguished place. The men who cast it aside as dry, 
insipid, and unprofitable, know nothing of its nature and use.”’ 

This extract suggests divers things. It shows it to be Dr. 
Davidson’s opinion that our version is calculated to lead our clergy 
into numerous and serious errors, unless they be continually on their 
guard. It implies, too, a period of study and a profundity of scho- 
larship, in oriental languages, for example, whilst we do not think 
the majority, nor even any very considerable minority of theological 
students have the time, the taste, the talents, or the means for pur- 
suing. Sure we are that the universities in this country have not 
yet provided the apparatus for such an exalted system of education. 
‘Then what is the pastor in a sequestered rural parish to do, if he 
hasn ot always at his elbow an abundant library of MSS., versions, 
&ec. &c., remains of the early ecclesiastical writers? ‘These, we 
think, are important considerations. 

Not that we deem our Lecturer’s theory of theological studies 
liable to fault-finding. Quite the reverse ; persuaded at the same 
time that if there were professors, having his zeal, his talents, and 
his acquirements, established in every University and school of 
Divinity in the empire, that to a great extent would his views and 
wishes be realized. ‘Ihere would at least be a standard of learning 
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established, and a tone of criticism sustained that would imbue the 
sacred profession, and penetrate to the remotest of our pastorages. 
Is it not deplorable and a shameful anomaly that in these countries 
at this day, Biblical science, the noblest of all sciences, inasmuch 
as the volume of God’s word is more distinct and more impressively 
authoritative than the volume of nature, has been subjected to far 
less learned research beyond the beaten tracts, thus presenting an 
exception to the improvements made in every other department of 
literature, and just as if it were forbidden or sacrilegious to inquire 
into the lively oracles of God. The work before us, however, is not 
only an index that a new light with regard to sacred literature is 
setting in upon us, but, we doubt not, it will operate both as a sti- 
mulant and as a teacher. Although in regard to size and proten- 
sion it may be taken at first sight for a mere manual, it yet pos- 
sesses much higher and fuller qualities than generally belong to pro- 
ductions of that description. It is properly a digest, compact and 
not meagre, of the whole science of Biblical criticism, comprehen- 
sive though it be, and wide-spread its branches. ‘The learning of 
the author, while unobstrusive, is evidently accurate and deep, his 
reading, say of the German theologians, extensive, without, how- 
ever, a tincture of their mysticism, or rationalism; for he is a 
believer in the peculiar doctrines of the New Testament, and habi- 
tually utters evangelical and reverential sentiments. We should 
judge very favourably of his judgment from the proofs before us ; 
and must compliment him on account of his perspicuous, sober, and 
appropriate style. While his heart is warm, his head is logical ; 
and although like most men of elevated sentiments who are much 
devoted to one pursuit or branch of study, his demands relative 
thereto may be regarded as rather too peremptory, and his expecta- 
tions somewhat too high, yet we know that to strike below the mark, 
when the point to be attained is exalted, is sure to have a levelling 
influence ; to damp rather than to inspire, a consequence to be 
deprecated in the culture of theological science, in proportion to the 
supremacy of its truths, the paramount excellence of its laws, and 
the great and universal lessons thence to be deduced. 

Having intimated that there are certain rules which are wont to 
be observed in deciding upon the genuineness of any writing, espe- 
cially if it be ancient, as in the case of the Greek and Roman 
classics, our author offers this striking and important remark,—that 
while the great doctrines and duties inculcated in the Scriptures, 
have been preserved and guarded, so that they may be easily under- 
stood, providence has left its words to the same casualties that have 
befallen the writings of uninspired men. ‘‘ God has not inter- 
posed,” the professor observes, ‘“‘ by a miracle to prevent the least 
variation from occurring in the great number of MSS. which have 
been made ; for while he exercised a general superintendence over 
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the revelation of his own will, its language has experienced the 
lot of other writings, in not being exempted from corruption and 
alteration.” Sceptics and cavillers may perhaps imagine that they 
can make anything they please of this admission and opinion ; but 
before they feel assured of a triumph, let them calmly peruse the 
whole of the volume, and then we shall expect the admission on 
their side to be, that never was there such a variety or number of 
combining and concordant circumstances,—never so many testi- 
monies uncontrived by man,—never such wonderful, concate- 
nated, and uninterrupted events adducible in behalf of the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of any writings, as can demonstrably be 
quoted and produced in behalf of that collection which passes under 
the title of Scripture, without at all appealing to internal proofs. 
They will find that when the enlightened principles of criticism are 
employed, and the multitude of MSS., versions, paraphrases, and 
extracts by early writers, are collated, that the integrity of the 
sacred records must be pronounced to be perfect, if compared with 
any single author’s writings, belonging to a very remote age,—that 
their essential purity remains uncontaminated,—-their meaning 
unshaken. 

It will not be alleged by any one, even by the infidel, that the 
collection in a literary view is not the most interesting and valuable 
that ever was given tothe world. Well then, if it be a laudable 
thing and an object of ambition to the most refined and intellectual 
men to restore the unvitiated text of a Homer, or of a_ Plato, 
surely it cannot be less desirable and honourable to subject the 
Bible to similar processes of emendation and purification : and such 
is the achievement which professor Davidson has contemplated and 
striven to complete and realize. 

The following is an outline of the contents of the work :—there 
are three sources from which criticism of the definite character 
observed in the present case derives all its aid, both in ascertaining 
the changes that have been made in the original text, and in restor- 
ing the readings excluded. 

“‘The first is a comparison of the various MSS. or written 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures. 

‘*The Second source is the various ancient translations of them 
into foreign languages. 

“The third consists of the writings and remains of the early 
ecclesiastical writers who have quoted parts of Scripture. 

“To these a fourth has been added by some, viz., critical con- 
jecture,” an authority which the professor rejects and repudiates. 
These subjects and points are continued to the thirteenth chapter. 

The succeeding contents may be briefly indicated by merely copy- 
ing the titles given by the author to the several chapters. ‘Thus, 
immediately after ‘Critical Conjecture,” we have ‘ Disputed 
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portions of the New Testament ;” “On the Causes of Various 
Readings in the Old and New Testaments ;” ‘ History of the 
Text of the Old Testament ;” ‘‘ History of the Text of the New 
Testament ;”’ ‘‘ The Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the 
Hebrew Bible, and Greek Testament ;” ‘‘ Nature of the Hebrew 
Language ;” “On the Hebrew Characters ;” ‘‘ Language of the 
New Testament ;” “The Greek Article ;” “On the Original 
Language of the New Testament, by Mathew ;” ‘ Supplementary 
Observations ;” and lastly an ‘“‘ Appendix, containing a List of the 
different Works referred to throughout the work, with Biographical 
Notices, &c.”’ The List mentioned forms a catalogue that will be 
of vast service to the Biblical student, were it but as respects the 
mere saving of time; not to speak of the complete circle, so to say, 
or the properly arranged system and course of reading which it 
suggests and recommends. 

It only remains for us now to present a few specimens of this 
erudite work ; although anything we shall quote will be selected 
chiefly on account of certain points of information contained in 
them that will interest the general reader. These passages will also 
enable any one to form some idea of the breadth of the field 
which the author has to traverse, the curious nature of its trophies, 
and the learning and research required in the production of these 
Lectures. 

First, of ancient manuscripts, those of the Hebrew Bible, and 
those of the Greek Testament, demanding separate consideration. 
Concerning those of the Hebrew Bible, we thus read :— 


*‘ Jewish MSS. are divided into synagogue rolls, or sacred copies, and 
private or common ones, to each of which we shall now turn your attention. 
The synagogue rolls contain the Pentateuch, the sections of the prophets 
appointed to be read, or the book of Esther, which last is only used at the 
feast of Purim. The three are never put together, but written on separate 
rolls. They are in the Chaldee, or square Hebrew character, without vow- 
els and accents, with the extraordinary points, (puncta extraordinaria), and 
the unusual figures of certain consonants. The parchment is prepared in a 
particular manner, by the hands of Jews only, and made from the hides of 
clean animals, which, when duly prepared, are joined together by thongs made 
of the same material. They are then divided into columns, the breadth of which 
must never exceed half their length. These columns, the number of which 
is prescribed, must be of equal length and breadth among themselves, and 
contain a certain number of lines, every line having no more than three 
words The Talmud containsstrict rules concerning the material, the colour, 
the ink, the letters, divisions, writing-instrument, &c., which are closely 
followed, especially in the Pentateuch. The minuteness of these laws ren- 
ders it a most irksome task for the sopher, or scribe, to write out a syna- 
gogue roll. The ink, for instance, must be made according to prescription, 
of soot, charcoal, and honey mixed up together into a kind of paste, and al- 
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lowed to harden. Before being used, it must be dissolved in water with an 
infusion of galls. When about to transcribe the incommunicable name (Je- 
hovah), the scribe must purify himself, and wash his whole body. Besides, 
his pen must not be dipped in the ink immediately before writing the sacred 
name, but the ink is to be taken into it when he transcribes the word that 
precedes, and even if a king should happen to address him when writing 
this appellation, he must take no notice of him till he have done. The re- 
vision of the Thora, as the synagogue roll is often called, must be under- 
taken within thirty days after its transcription, else it is unfit for use. Three 
mistakes on one side or skin are allowable, but should there be four, or if 
there be an error in the open and close sections of the law, or in the position 
of the songs in Exodus, 5th chapter, and in Deuteronomy 32nd chapter, 
which are the only places written in poetical lines, then the whole copy is 
worthless. Whether mistakes in writing the sacred name render the entire 
roll unfit for the synagogue, is a matter of dispute among the Jews them- 
selves. The great beauty of the penmanship in these synagogue copies has 
always been admired. They are taken from authentic exemplars, from 
which, the slightest deviation or correction is not allowed. The text ex- 
hibited by all the synagogue rolls is the same, proving that it was originally 
characterised by great uniformity. These MSS. seldom fall into the hands 
of Christians, since, as soon as they cease to be employed in the synagogue, 
they are either buried, or carefully laid aside, lest they should be profaned 
by coming into the possession of Gentiles. 

“ Private MSS. are written partly in the Chaldee or square character, and 
partly in the Rabbinical. They are held in much less esteem than the 
synagogue rolls, and are wont to be denominated (pesulim) profane. Their 
form is entirely arbitrary, being left to the will of the transcribers, or of those 
for whom they were written. Hence they are in folio, quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo. Of those written in the square character, the greater number 
are on parchment, some on cotton-paper, a few on the common kind. The 
ink is always black ; but the points are generally written with ink of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the consonants. Initial words and letters are fre- 
quently decorated with gold and silver colours. The prose parts are ar- 
ranged in columns, and the poetic in parallel members; but some copies 
are without columns. The lines and margin are carefully and accurately 
separated. The columns are not always occupied by the Hebrew text 
alone ; for a version is frequently added, which is either written in the text 
after the manner of verses, or in a column by itself, or in the margin in a 
smaller character. The number of lines is purely accidental. The upper 
and lower margin are filled with the great Masora, and sometimes with a 
Rabbinical commentary, as also with prayers, psalms, and the like.” 


A variety of other minutie and observances are described, showing 
with what a scrupulous and traditionary uniformity and sameness 
the burdensome creed of the Jews is maintained by them. Let us 
hear something of the MSS. of the Greek Testament :— 


“* Those that have come down to our times are either on vellum or paper. 
The oldest material was the Egyptain papyrus; but even so early as the 
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fourth century, the New Testament was written on the skins of animals. 
Those on thin vellum has been preferred to others. This writing material 
lasted till the eleventh century, when paper began to be used, made of cot- 
ton, wool, and linen. Till the tenth century they were usually written in 
capital, or, as they were called in the time of Jerome, uncial letters; but 
the cursive character then came into general use. The earliest MS. we 
meet with in the latter writing belongs to the year 890; but even subse- 
quently to this date the old characters were sometimes continued, on ac- 
count of their beautiful regularity. The most ancient copies have no 
divisions of words, being written in one continued series of lines. Accents, 
spirits and iota subscript, are also wanting. ‘The whole of the New Testa- 
ment is contained in very few MSS. Transcribers generally divided the 
entire into three parts,—the first, containing the four Gospels ; the second, 
the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles ; and the third, the Apocalypse of St. 
John. The greatest number of MSS. are those which have the four Gos- 
pels, because they were most frequently read in the churches. Those that 
contain the Epistles and Acts together, or both in addition to the Gospels, 
are also numerous. But such as have the book of Revelation alone 
are extremely few, because it was seldom read in public. It is also to be 
remarked, that MSS. are not often complete in all their parts. They have 
many chasms, to which it is necessary to attend, lest a copy be quoted as 
evidence for or against a particular reading where it is deficient. There 
are also several that contain merely detached portions of the New Testa- 
ment, or sections appointed to be read on certain days in the churches.” 


Here are some general remarks,— 


“In examining MSS., and comparing their characteristic readings, it ts 
no easy matter to ascertain, in every case, the true reading. So many cir- 
cumstances are to be taken into account, and so many cautions to be ob- 
served, that the task often becomes tedious because of the uncertainty that 
prevails. We cannot therefore be sufficiently grateful for the advantages 
we enjoy in having the readings of so many MSS. put within our reach by 
those indefatigable men who have directed their attention to the subject, 
repulsive as is its aspect. The comparison of MS. copies is useful, in the 
first instance, in pointing out the various readings that have taken place in 
the original text. By their aid it is much easier to detect interpolated pas- 
sages than to restore the true reading. When they all agree, we cannot 
suppose that there has been any alteration or corruption ; but when their 
exhibition of the same passage is observed to differ, we naturally infer that 
some change has been made. Wherever, therefore, an interpolation or 
omission has occurred in the authentic text, a collation of MSS. will at once 
exhibit the fact. If many of them differ in their readings of a passage, 
the genuine text must have been altered in one or more; but, when they 
all harmonize, or, in other words, contain no diversity, we are not justified 
in suspecting the incorruptness of the place. In correcting passages 
rightly thought to have been altered either by interpolation or omission, 
MSS. are to be used with much judgment and caution. In this respect 
they are not so useful as we might be apt to suppose. The uncertainty 
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that often attaches to their age contributes to increase this deficiency of 
utility. It has been properly laid down that the reading of an older MS. 
is preferable to that of a more modern one, unless other circumstances out- 
weigh its antiquity. The nearer a document approaches the age of the 
original, it is natural to infer that it has been subject to fewer alterations. 
Frequency of transcription has operated less in deteriorating its text than in 
those of a later date. The fewer hands it has passed through, the fewer 
changes we suppose it to have undergone. This reasoning, however, pre- 
supposes that we are acquainted with the relative ages of certain MSS. 
We assume an acquaintance with their dates, from which we reason as 
though it were liable to no well-founded objection. It is true that there 
are circumstances by means of which we may usually determine the age of 
a MS. with tolerable accuracy.”’ 


We now quote what is said generally of ancient versions :— 


** Next to MSS. ancient versions are usually regarded as a source of ob- 
taining a pure text. That such translations of the Scriptures are of great 
importance, not only in ascertaining the genuine reading, but also the right 
interpretation, is unquestionably true. At presentwe are merely concerned 
with them as sources of information with regard to the original text of the 
Bible. Many of them are of high antiquity, being derived from very 
ancient MSS., and made in so literal a style, that they furnish valuable data 
for discovering the state of the text at the time they were written. They 
reach to a more remote period than any codices that have come down to us, 
and are therefore justly regarded as important witnesses to the early condi- 
tion of the original text. Even those which do not claim much value from 
their comparatively recent date, are of advantage in showing the substantially 
uncorrupted sources from which they were made. Rich and invaluable is 
the treasure of testimony which they bear to the general integrity of the 
Bible. Itis true that they have not escaped the deteriorations of time, or 
the unavoidable accidents that befal ancient memorials in their transmission 
through many centuries, but the judgment, learning, and research of 
Christians have been elicited in restoring them tu their original state. 
They present a wide field of industry to the laborious, on which they may 
be employed as a preparative to the great work of educing the genuine 
readings of the Bible. They increase the critical apparatus which our 
own age has enriched with valuable contributions. In the present state of 
our limited literature, we are not prepared perhaps to pronounce with suf- 
ficient confidence on the comparative value of these versions. When the 
apparatus shall be completed, by the*accumulating materials it receives from 
various and independent investigators, and when the whole may be survey- 
ed together by the eye of the higher criticism, then shall the scholar be 
better able to decide on the merit of the readings furnished by ancient 
translations, and their preference to other sources of emendation. Pos- 
terity may yet discover in this department of sacred literature, special rules 
by which they shall at once form a judgment in reference to the adoption or 
rejection of the readings supplied by the various versions. At present we 
are scarcely arrived at that era in which we may expect to reap the full ad- 
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vantage of the laborious and lengthened investigations of individual ver- 
sions undertaken by many. It would be premature to pronounce on the 
authority and value of their characteristic readings, until the science of sa- 
cred criticism shall have farther advanced. The time, however, is not re- 
mote when such a decision may be uttered without presumption or rash- 
ness. Ancient translations shall then be brought into the respective posi- 
tions they ought to occupy, and the peculiar readings of each shall be set by 
the side of those of its companions, whether junior or more ancient, to be 
calmly weighed in the balances of an enlightened judgment. Meantime a 
more minute inspection of each version is required for hastening forward 
the grand result of so many and long-continued efforts. They must be 
known and described, not merely as furnishing an aggregate collection of 
valuable readings—not only must an opinion be passed on the general 
merits of each translation as a whole, but the eye must be brought to sur- 
vey the different parts and proportions of individual versions with their re- 
spective readings. This has not yet been done in the majority of such as 
have been described. They still desiderate the hand of patient and erudite 
research. Nor is the task to be accomplished by a single man. However 
varied may be the intellectual acquirements of an individual—however 
favourable his opportunies—however free his access to rare and valuable 
libraries—however extensive may be his own collection—however length- 
ened and persevering his biblical travels—still the grasp of the mind is too 
narrow, and human life too short, to expect so vast a work from the most 
indefatigable of the sons of men. Constituted, too, as man is, such a 


thing were by no means desirable. Division of labour ensures the greatest 
success.” 


Concerning quotations of ancient writers :— 


‘In the New Testament the fathers are the first persons to whom our 
attention is naturally directed. Their writings contain a multitude of literal 
quotations from the Scriptures, which are of some value in the criticism of 
the Greek Testament. Many of them, too, wrote in the same language as 
that in which the New Testament was composed : a circumstance that gives 
greater probability to their evidence for the authenticity of a passage. They 
must have had MSS. much more ancient than those we now possess—MSS. 
less disfigured by the alterations and glosses of succeeding transcribers. 
They have lived much nearer the time when the autographs themselves 
were in circulation; and they must therefore have been unacquainted with 
a great number of the various readings that now encumber and perplex us 
with their multiplicity. Those called the Latin Fathers were accustomed 
to employ a Latin version ; but in important passages, it is natural to sup- 
pose that they would have recourse to the original, if indeed they were 
acquainted with the Greek language. The testimony of a Latin father is, 
however, in general merely an evidence for the readings of the Latin ver- 
sions he used, while the Greek fathers shew what was written in the origi- 
nal itself. Inthe Old Testament the Greek fathers ordinarily cited from 
the Septuagint. Hence their writings have been examined in order to pro- 
eure readings to determine and fix the text of that ancient translation. It 
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would appear that only two of them were familiar with the Hebrew Bible, 
viz. Origen and Jerome, a circumstance which renders their quotations from 
it more valuable than those fathers who quoted from a version. Of the vast 
number of writers whose works contain references to the New Testament, it 
would be a tedious task to mention the country, age, authority, and compo- 
sitions. Many of them are almost worthless in the department of criticism, 
since they quote from versions current in the places where they resided. 
Thus we find the Vetus Italia, several of the Syriac versions, the Vulgate, 
and others, frequently cited in their writings. It is quite obvious that such 
quotations are principally and directly valuable in determining the texts of 
the various versions referred to, whilst they have only an indirect bearing 
on the originals of the Bible.” 


Critical conjecture :—- 


** It was formerly the opinion of the most eminent divines, that conjec- 
tures were unwarranted and impious, because they were regarded as an inno- 
vation upon the language of holy writ, and an attempt to mix up man’s 
imaginings with the solemn words of the Almighty. In modern times theolo- 
gians have gone to the opposite extreme, while no inconsiderable number of 
them affirm, that conjectures are as allowable in Scripture as in classical 
authors. Jn certain cases, and under certain restrictions, they think it right 
to reject the authority of MSS., versions, and ancient writers, and to admit 
a reading on probable supposition, though sanctioned by no advocate. 
Wherever there is only one copy of an ancient writing, critical conjecture is 
indispensable. No document can be ordinarily copied without mistake ; 
and whatever errors are committed must be unavoidably propagated in all 
the transcripts taken from the copy. Even where they may be several 
MSS., all copied from one and the same, the necessity of critical conjecture 
still exists, because they are merely equivalent to a single copy. This holds 
good with respect to some heathen authors, where there is an absolute need 
of conjecture. But the case of the Holy Scriptures is widely different. In 
the New Testament especially, we have many distinct MSS. Wherever 
one is deficient, its defects may be supplied from another. In proportion to 
the number of copies, the necessity of conjecture decreases. We ought ever 
to be grateful to Almighty God that so many copies of his word have been 
preserved, by which we are exempted from the dangerous expedient of ob- 
truding our conjectures on the Holy Scriptures. There are hundreds 
of MSS. constituting independent classes, made in different countrics 
and at different times. Ancient versions, and writings proceeding from 
the Fathers, are also within our reach, from which we collect the text, 
and in difficult cases the meaning of the word of God. We possess abund- 
ant materials for exhibiting a correct and unadulterated text. Thus we are 
under no temptation to try our own ingenuity, or to set our own judgment 
above all legitimate sources of emendation. Hence we are of opinion that 
critical conjecture should be entirely rejected, not only because it is danger- 
ous, but needless. It is impossible indeed, that, notwithstanding the number 
and variety of transcripts which we possess, the true reading may be dis- 
coverable in none ; but it is by no means probable. Nay, we would almost 
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regard it as an impeachment of the Divine Providence to affirm, that by the 
help of the multitude of versions, MSS., and extracts which we now have, 
the genuine word or phrase of the autographs is not to be found. Surely 
that God, by whom they were given for the salvation and enlightenment of 
the human race, would not suffer them to descend in this imperfect state. 
He who has watched over and preserved them amid the fluctuations of time, 
the desolations of kingdoms, and the opposition of men, cannot be supposed 
to have left them, even in a single word, to be lost. He who numbers the 
very hairs of our head, and without whose cognisance a sparrow falls not to 
the ground, cannot he unregardful of the minute things of his own revealed 
will. Tomeddle with the sacred writings in this unhallowed way, is, in my 
opinion, an act of high presumption. In the present day it is totally inex- 
cusable. With all the apparatus we possess—with all the sources of cor~ 
rection which are now happily opened up to us—it savours of the pride of 
reason, not of the humility of the Christian.”’ 


It is only the scholar, and one too not far removed from being 
ripe, that will understand and appreciate the arguments and illus- 
trations which the professor adduces in the details of his work. But 
that it deserves to be called a remarkable summary of all that the 
student requires to know or have his attention directed to in the 
business of Biblical criticism may be perceived even by one who has 
not made himself master of the subject ; while even such readers as 
ourselves, who pretend to nothing more than a superficial knowledge 
of sacred literature, must feel convinced that the production is not 
only the sign of a new era being about to dawn upon theological 
investigations, but that the author is destined to be one of its most 
distinguished and efficient heralds. 

We have only to state further for the information of our readers 
that the present volume, which supplies a place in sacred literature, 
not hitherto occupied by any other work, we believe, in our language, 
is the forerunner of another which is to be devoted to the department 
of interpretation,—to the field of Hermeneutics. 


— <a 


Art. IX.—Allan. Poeme en Six Chants. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 397. 
Paris. (Printed for circulation amongst the Author’s Relations and 


Friends.) 1840. 


In the July number of the Monthly Review we noticed at consider- 
able length a poem entitled Ze Chevalier Howard. This poem is 
written by a Frenchman, in the style of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Mar- 
mion.” Allan, the poem now before us, is from the pen of the 
same author ; and as we consider it a most extraordinary production 
on the part of a foreiguer, we shall not hesitate to bestow upon it 
the same attention as we devoted to Le Chevalier Howard. 
An English contemporary, the editor of which had doubtless re- 
ceived a copy from the author for review, styled Le Chevalier How- 
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ard ‘‘a bastard attempt to legitimatize a wretched imitation of a 

oet whom no foreign writer could possibly approach.” But the 
English critic did not translate one single paragraph to bear out 
this assertion ; whereas we, who praised the poem, took the trouble 
of rendering into our own tongue many and copious extracts from 
its pages. 

Allan is a metrical tale of feudal times, or a romance of Halli- 
don-Hill, in six cantos, with introductory epistles to each canto, 
after the manner of the prefatory poetical essays in “‘ Marmion.”” The 
scene of the poem is chiefly laid in an imaginary heath and castle 
situate on the borders of England and Scotland, but within the pre- 
cincts of the latter kingdom. In the last canto it changes, for a 
short interval, to that part of England which is now known by the 
name of Hounslow Heath, whence the scene is transferred to Halli- 
don-Hill. The time occupied is about two months. 

The First Canto opens with the song of the evil spirits, from 
whom we Jearn that Lord Allan, who dwells in an adjacent castle, 
has made a contract with the powers of darkness, by virtue of 
which he enjoys au existence and a power far more extended than 
those possessed by any other mortal. Allusion is also made toa 
being who has a cross upon his forehead, and who is the only living 
power that can dissolve the spell which binds Lord Allan to the 
evil spirits. The spirits then relate the manner in which they have 
determined to destroy the happiness of a young lady of the name of 
Geraldine, who is the daughter of Earl Warren, an English border 
chieftain. Geraldine was beloved by a young knight of the name of 
Corolane: he was not however loved in return: and a stranger, of 
the name of Egbert, an English warrior, who arrived at the castle 
of Earl Warren, secured the affections of the maiden. Geraldine, 
deluded by the promises of Egbert, and under the influence of the 
spells cast around her by the evil spirits, fled from her father’s 
castle with her lover; and one night they sought refuge together 
at the gloomy abode of Lord Allan. The following description of 


Lord Allan should not be omitted :— 


*‘ His eye was like the brightest star 
Flashing through dusky clouds afar ; 
And seldom had the heart-wrung dew 
Moisten’d his jetty lashes through, 
And people shuddered, as they deemed 
His glances more than mortal seemed. 
He spoke of ages long gone by, 

Of Arthur and his chivalry, 

Of Hastings’ fight, and Rufus’ fall,— 
He spoke as he had seen them all. 
Thus by his converse did he bring 
Himself in favour with the King. 
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His hair was dark as raven’s plume, 

And gave his brow some shade of gloom ;— 
And on that brow there was a cloud— 

Oft was he heard to sigh aloud ; 

And solitary, in a bower, 

He loved to pass the midnight hour, 
Avoiding there all human sight, 

Like sorrow-stricken eremite ; 

While uncontroll’d, from day to day, 

Stern melancholy kept her sway.” 


In order that the reader may understand the precise period when 
the events of the poem took place, and also to give an idea of the 
author’s accurate knowledge of British history—a circumstance of 
which we made honourable mention in our review of Le Chevalier 
Howard—we shall quote the following extracts :— 


** These things were done while Edward’s hand, 
Third of that name, sway’d Albion’s land : 
Of all the warriors of the west 
In tournament was he the best; 

And victor would he bear away 

The palm and honour of the day. 

As some proud tower amid the sea 
Raises its head in mockery 

Of waters which around it beat, 

To hurl it from its stalwart seat ; 

Or, as a champion in the feud, 
Conquers to spare his foeman’s bluid ; 
So did Third Edward’s power sustain 
The mighty mountain of his reign : 

So did his hand exulting keep 

His powerful barons all asleep ; 

And, with a force of vengeful power, 
Make Caledonia rue the hour 

When ravens snuff'd the dead upon 
The fatal field of Hallidon ; 

And though proud Gallia rais’d her head, 
Reviving from oppression’s tread, 

Yet Kings at length submissive bowed, 
And wond’ring people cried aloud, 

‘ Let abject nations quake and nod, 
Shrink down before our monarch’s rod, 
And worship him, our chief—our god !’ 


‘‘ Contemporary with him now reigns 
The Bruce o’er Scotland’s wide domains, 
Dwelling in peace, as he had done 
The work that Wallace had begun, 
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And freedom for his realms had won. 
And now he found a system mild 

His lawless barons reconcil’d, 

As nurses soothe a stubborn child ; 

For, deeming well how oft the bluid 

Of chiefs was shed in petty feud, 

And how his paladins were bent, 

Too oft thro’ ire or discontent, 

On turbulence with dread intent,— 

He would not raise the sword again, 
Nor call his warriors to the plain : 
Besides, the King would sometimes deem 
Allan was not the thing he’d seem, 

But something more than mortal—why 
Else were those glances of his eye 

Shot forth so light and fearfully ? 

Thus Allan was a mighty lord 

O’er fine domains and woodlands broad, 
And rul’d his vassals with the sword.” 


Thus terminates the first canto. In the introduction to the 
second, there are some beautiful lines relative to the excellence of 
woman’s heart, and the sincerity of woman’s love. 

The Second Canto opens with a description of Geraldine, who is 
seated in her chamber at Lord Allan’s castle. A portion of the 
plan of this poem (which is evidently more or less founded upon 
Maturin’s admirable novel of ‘‘ Melmoth, the Wanderer’’) is to in- 
troduce some of the deeds of Lord Allan in the shape of episodes. 
Lady Geraldine is accordingly now presented in the act of perus- 
ing an old legend of the battle of Falkirk, in which Lord Allan is 
thus introduced :— 


‘¢ Whose is that form, which hovers near, 

Gazing upon the scene of fear, 

The slaughter and the carnage drear, 
With pleasure in his eye ? 

All pitiless he marks the scene, 

Nor, from his bosom, as I ween, 
Escapes a single sigh. 

His form is god-like, and his air 

Is noble—jetty is his hair— 

Eut, oh! those eyes’ portentous glare 
Beams wild and fearfully. 

He has no vassal in the field— 

Himself no scimitar does wield ; 

He bears no lance—he lifts no shield, 
Bestrides no charger there ; 

Alone he stands, to mark afar 

The fatal progress of the war, 
That thunders to the air. 
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* Charge ! charge!’ he cried ; ‘ brave Wallace, now ! 
Rush to the front, with treble blow, 
Bear gallantly against the foe, 
And lay the Southeron warrior low ! 
Yet toil’st thou there in vain! 
‘ Now, Allan,’ to himself he said, 
* Now shalt thou mark the countless dead, 
Now gaze upon the slain :’— 
Then with a fiendish laugh he turned,— 
His fiery glance more brightly burned, 
As farther from the plain 
He wended to a little mound, 
Whence he could scan the battle-ground, 
And mark its woes again. 
. x * * * * * 
** As Wallace turn’d once more to join 
And rally Scotland’s wav’ring line, 
A tall form hover’d near, 
Whose laugh unearthly, and whose eye 
Glaring so fierce and fearfully, 
Struck Wallace e’en with fear; 
But moving to the figure’s side, 
One whom he erst had seen, he spied :-— 
‘ Art thou the border chief?’ he cried, 
* Allan—and stay’st thou here 
Idly, while ev’ry hand this morn 
The target and claymore has borne, 
To fight for Caledon ?’ 
‘—Yes,’ cried Lord Allan, ‘I am he 
Who thus is standing listlessly— 
I am indeed that one, 
The hist’ry of whose early days 
Man to detect in vain essays. 
But to the fray! Thou’rt wasting here 
Those moments that are doubly dear— 
For hark—a word unto thine ear— 
Edward the day has won ! 
Thus was it that at Hasting’s fight, 
I stood afar to view the sight ;— 
And thus at Ascalon, 
When Richards chiefs did gaily shine 


Upon the plains of Palestine—’ ” 
“ . * “ * # ~ 


* * * * » * 


The episodical Jegend is left incomplete: but our readers well 
know that the battle of Falkirk terminated fatally to the Scotch, 
and that the brave Sir William Wallace was defeated. Geraldine’s 
ears were suddenly assailed by the din of hunters’ horns and the 
yelping of hounds; and in a short time Egbert entered her room to 
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bid her adieu previous to the chase which was thus proclaimed. 
The hunters departed to the sport ; and Egbert was separated from 
the rest by the ardour of the chase. He encountered a beautiful 
young female on whose cheeks melancholy had traced those marks 
which ever betray the anguish of the mind. According to the 
good old usage of epic poems, this lady tells her tale to Sir Egbert ; 
and that tale is one of a too confiding love—the consequent loss of 
the lady’s honour—and the perfidy of her seducer. The following 
observations relative to her lover convinced Egbert of the identity 
of that perfidious seducer with Lord Allan:— 


** And in his converse I could track 
Th’ events of many a century back, 
As if he personally knew 
The anecdotes he told were true ; 
And in his fund of ancient lore, 
Would he such marvels narrate o’er, 
That oft I asked him if such scene 
Witnessed by his own eye had been.” 


The following description of the unfortunate lady’s love is very 
beautiful :-— 


** Oh! there was in my love a madness, 

A recklessness for aught but him, 
Mingled with sorrow and with gladness ; 
And often did the tear of sadness 

In solitude my eye-lash dim ; 

For, ah! I thought if he should prove 

All faithless to his word and plight, 
Then I, the victim of my love 
Disgraced with men, and lorn above, 

Were plunged in sorrows infinite ; 
And I had often heard it spoken 
That absence had the fond heart broken ; 

And I sighed as I thought of the precipice 
On the brink of which was my happiness ! 
But as I did the deeper ponder, 
My faith and love became the fonder : 
And for each sigh my heart would heave, 
A solemn gladness would it leave— 
Joy to be loved by such a one, 
But woe to be by him undone.” 


Egbert had sworn to avenge the wrongs of this lady ere he had 
heard her story : and although he found that her perfidious lover 
was the very individual who had afforded him hospitality and 
refuge, true to the spirit of chivalry of the age, he promised the 
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po to avenge her cause. He accordingly proceeded to the castle, 


and accused Lord Allan of his infidelity towards the beauteous 
Ellen. Lord Allan resented the imagined insult thus put upon him, 
and challenged Egbert to single combat. 


* The gauntlet from his hand he threw, 
Which Egbert from the floor-stone drew, 
And cried, ‘ Lord Allan, honour’s laws 
Demand this fight, though I the cause: 
But know, one single word from me 

From Carlisle’s walls would bring 
The pride of English chivalry 

To tend me in the ring, 
And lead them to the borders fleet 
As mettled steed to Egbert’s feet. 
I would not have you think I come, 
Disgraced or banished from my home, 
In Caledonia’s lands to roam : 
To me would prostrate thousands bend, 
For England’s monarch is my friend.’ ” 


On the following morning true to appointment, the Scottish lord 
proceeded to the lists which he ordered to be pitched beneath the 
castle walls ; and Egbert, having taken a farewell of his beauteous 
Geraldine, followed to the place of combat. But the duel did not 
ensue, for scarcely had the disputants reached the lists, when the 
Scottish King, Robert Bruce, followed by a princely train, arrived 
at the castle, on a hunting excursion. 


‘* But not one step did Egbert take, 
And not an inclination make 
To greet the Scottish King ; 
Firm was his look, and fixed his eye, 
As dash’d around the pageantry 
Of all that lordly ring.” 


A few words of dispute ensued between Egbert and Robert 
Bruce, who did not relish the cavalier deportment of the English 
knight ; and the result was that Egbert was transferred to the 
deepest dungeon in Lord Allan’s castle. Thus terminates the 
second canto. 

The introduction to the Third Canto contains a pleasing episodi- 
cal account of the author’s love for a beautiful girl. The third canto 
itself opens with Egbert’s release, which is effected through the in- 
tercession of the Lady Geraldine, who throws herself at the feet of 
King Robert. Egbert proceeds to the banquetting hall where the 
Scottish nobles are engaged at the festive board ; and there he is 
questioned by the King relative to the cause of his haughty deport- 
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ment, which he still preserves. He replies that ‘‘ when a proud 
monarch shall stoop his brow, and when the clarions of England’s 
chivalry shall resound about Allan’s towers, he will explain the mys- 
tery of all that is dark in respect to him.” The King restrains his 
curiosity, and Egbert takes his seat at the festal board. In the 
meantime Geraldine peruses another legend connected with Lord 
Allan, and this tale concludes the third canto. 

‘The introduction to the Fourth Canto contains the following 
tribute to the talents and renown of Sir Walter Scott: — 


**O land of beauty and the Gael, 
Fit subject for a legend-tale, 
Tis not for me to sing thy praise, 
Since Scott has mark'd thee in his lays. 
May he, his Scotland’s fav’rite child, 
Who pour’d his strains so free and wild, 
Who lov’d to tell the warlike tale, 
And sung the actions of the Gael ; 
Around whose patriot harp were cast 
The blossoms born ’mid northern blast, — 
May future ages mark his strain, 
And consecrate his lays again ; 
May Scotland prize him and delight 
His numerous virtues to recite ; 
And long may fame applauding bear 
His future fame to ev'ry ear ! 
Ah! while his country boasts her Scott, 
His worth shall never be forgot. 
All harmony and grace combine 
To store with witching charms his line, 
And, freely as the streamlet’s course, 
Flows on the ear his honied verse.” 


The fourth canto opens with a pathetic appeal from the fair Ge- 
raldine to Egbert to reveal his real rank and name, for the lady 
suspects that he is something more than he appears to be. He re- 
lates the mythological tale of Jupiter and Semele, in order to in- 
duce her to suspend her curiosity ; and she is constrained to await 
the discretion of her lover to declare himself toher. At night the 
scene is shifted to the ramparts of Lord Allan’s castle, where that 
peer is seated amidst the spirits from whom he borrows his power. 
An excellent allegorical description is here given of the various evil 
genii that haunt the earth—Ambition—Pleasure—Power—Conta- 
gion—Ruin— Destruction— Wrath— Care— Envy— Malice—De- 
spair, &c. And amidst this unholy throng was one, whose brow was 
bound round with a turban, and whose presence all seemed to dread. 
This was the Wandering Jew, whose tale is told as an episode. It 
is one of the most beautiful parts of the whole poem, and contains 
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images for which we may look in vain in any of Walter Scott's 
poems. ‘The finest parts of ‘ Salathiel”—that prose-poem by Mr. 
Croly—cannot compete with the ‘‘ Wandering Jew’s Tale.” 
Without entering into any explanatory details, it is only necessary 
to observe that the Wandering Jew released Allan from the contract 
he had made with the evil spirits; and the enchantment, which 
thus surrounded the Scottish baron of the borders, was dissolved. 
He however retained the appearance of a middle-aged man, which 
he had long worn; but his eyes lost all that unnatural brightness 
which had fascinated and alarmed so many of his victims. 

It will be seen that the French author has read some of the most 
popular English novels to considerable advantage; especially 
‘* Salathiel,”’ and ‘“* Melmoth the Wanderer.” ‘The beautiful tale 
of Isidora and the island in the latter, forms the groundwork of one 
of the episodical tales relative to Lord Allan, which was perused 
by the lady Geraldine in an old volume, which (very conveniently 
for the author’s purpose) she finds in her apartment at that noble- 
man’s castle. 

The introduction to the Fifth Canto is taken up with metaphysi- 


cal speculations, in which there is much of infidelity and materialism, 


that would not suit the English reader. We shall accordingly pass 
on to the narrative portion of this division of the poem, and com- 
mence at the elucidation of some of the mysteries. 

The Scottish monarch, and his train, Lord Allan, and Sir Eg- 
bert, were all one morning assembled in the banquetting-hall of 
Allan’s castle, (where the great Bruce had determined to remain a 
few days in order to see the end of the mysterious conduct of the 
English stranger) when this individual declared that he would now 
shortly clear up all doubts and uncertainties respecting himself. 
Egbert then blew a whistle, and a Jady entered the room: this lady 
was E]len—Lord Allan’s victim. 

Allan, whose heart had undergone a deep change since the com- 
pact which he had made with the powers of darkness had been dis- 
solved by the aid of the Wandering Jew, was immediately over- 
taken by shame and remorse; and he did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge the perfidy of his conduct. The King applauded his repent- 
ance, although it came so late; and Allan promised to repair the 
injury he had done to the too confiding girl, and make her ample 
amends for all her wrongs, by ratifying their love through the 
solemnities of marriage. Egbert was about to speak— 


e2.4h eee ORO m when through the hall 
Rang hoarse the entering warder’s call, 
And in few words he said, 
That troops were in advance among 
Th’ adjacent plains, and that the throng 
Was by Northampton led. 
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The man, who did these tidings carry, 
Deem’d that they came the lands to harry.’’* 


We cannot forbear from translating, in full, the spirited and 
exciting description of the march of the English forces towards the 
Scottish borders. 


** *T was noon, and beauteous was the sun 
Rolling ’mid clouds of blue and dun, 
When onward from the lea, 
And downward from the distant hill 
Swiftly and bravely pass’d the rill, 
Prick’d England’s chivalry. 
*T was noon, and scarce a breath of wind 
Came through the groves that skirt behind, 
When marching o’er the plain, 
Like the dread torrents’ distant roar, 
| Or surges on a rocky shore, 
Advance’d the martial train. 
About five thousand there, I ween, 
Swarmed like the flocks on meadows green ; 
| Northampton led the van ;— 
Lord Percy’s name and Sussex’ fame 
From knight to noble ran : 
Their courage all was high and hot,— 
Arundel’s worth was ne’er forgot— 


1 


A good and gallant man! 





The following effusion, coming as it does from the pen of a 
French author, is highly creditable to his genius, and sheds honour 
to his impartiality as a writer. Indeed we seldom met with any 
author who shows such little national prejudice (a failing more or 
less preserved by nearly all writers) as he. The passage we allude 
to follows an eloquent description of the various divisions of the 
forces that had thus entered Scotland :— 


‘* In after years their swords were tried 
On Creci’s plain, and Somme’s green side : 
Then Poictier saw the gallant hands 
Of numbers wield the victor brands ; 
And many lived to mourn the night 
That closed the sable prince’s might, 
Who, cropt in youth—an early flower,— 
Has left a name renowned for power.— 





Gus 


* Sack—pillage. This is an old Border word, and is frequently used 
by Sir Walter Scott in his poems. 
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Oh! had you seen this mighty force, 
Rolling like rivers from their source ; 
Oh! had you heard each gallant name, 
And listened to their deeds of fame— 
(Nor circumscribed their tale to those 
That they had wrought upon their foes ; 
But many a gen’rous warrior told 

The actions of their en’mies bold )— 
Then had you seen a nation’s boast— 
The choicest of an empire’s host! 


‘* Sweet island of the western wave, 
These were thy sons, thy champions brave ; 
Sweet island, victress of the world, 
There were thy choicest flags unfurled ! 
Hail, mighty chiefs—illustrious band ! 
Hail, Albion blest—hail, glorious land ! 
Isle of the great—star of the west— 
Of ev’ry clime art thou the best; 
Subject for minstrel’s tale of old, 
Land of the freeman and the bold; 
Land of the brave renownd’d in story, 
"Tis mine to boast thy lasting glory! 
Thy sons call tell their actions dread, 
When danger hover’d o’er thine head, 

How England’s warriors fought, how England’s warriors bled! 


The fifth canto concludes with the visit of King Robert Bruce 
to inspect the English forces, according to the invitation of their 
commander, the Earl of Northampton, while Egbert proceeded to the 
ee of Geraldine to communicate the arrival of those forces 
to her. 

The introduction to the Sixth Canto contains a beautiful and 
feeling allusion to the melancholy death of Mr. Huskisson, with 
whom, it appears, that the author of this poem was intimately 
acquainted. ‘The narrative commences with the clearing up of the 
mystery relative to Sir Egbert. The Scottish King and all his 
nobles are assembled in the great hall of Allan’s castle; when 
Egbert thus addresses them :— 


‘* Me have you scorn’d, and me revil’d, 
On me each lord contemptuous smil’d ; 
King Bruce, you added words unkind, 
And Allan’s chains my limbs confin’d :— 
The Douglas scarcely deigned to throw 
A glance upon a youth so low; 
And once he ask’d in scornful tone 
Who was the great and proud unknown! 
Then you, O King, but justly thought 
I set your majesty at nought. 
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I waited till these squadrons came, 

As fitting guard, to tell my name; 

For succourless I would not stand 

Alone against the vassal band, 

Would bind me at their chief’s command. 
Moreover, Bruce, it was thy care, 

To claim the lands on Tyne and Ware ; 
Therefore it seems me at thine hand 

To claim meet homage for that land ;— 
And, oh! a little spark of pride, 

Within me shall not be denied ! 

Such were the reasons, noble Bruce, 
That thus thy master* did induce 

To summon here from Carlisle’s towers, 
And Warkworth’s walls, those martial powers. 
Much did you marval at the sight— 
For little wist you that a knight 

Could such proud forces hither bring,— 
Yet the despised is England’s King ; 
And I, who bore a humble name, 

The homage of a nation claim.” 


King Robert did Edward homage for the land which he held of 
him upon feudal tenure; and the news that Egbert was Edward 
ITI. of England flew to the apartment of Geraldine. For a moment 
she felt convinced that all hope for her was at an end—she never 
could become the bride of England’s king—she knew that he was 
affianced to Philippa of France—and she threw herself from the walls 
of the castle into a dry moat beneath. Thus ended all her cares, 
and all her love! The description of her last moments and death is 
exceedingly pathetic ; but we dare not encroach too much upon our 
space to lay before the reader any extract from this portion of the 
tale ; especially as it is our intention to translate a few scenes from 
the battle. 

In order to introduce the battle of Hallidon Hill a few observa- 
tions will be alone necessary. King Edward returned with all his 
troops to England, and Bruce took leave of Lord Allan, who, faith- 
ful to his promise, espoused the fair Ellen. Bruce shortly after 
died, and was succeeded by David, a prince who possessed not the 
courage nor the wisdom of his predecessor. A dispute arose 
between him and Edward; and the armies of the two monarchs 
encountered each other on Hallidon Hill. 


s 





* Robert Bruce was Edward’s vassal, so far as the lands above alluded to 


were concerned. 
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** Phoebus had now his chariot driven 
O’er little space of radiant heaven, 
When Edward, stationed on the hill, 
Might notice that the morning still 

Was broken by a hum 
Of distant voices, nearer wending ; 
And soon the steps of those ascending 

Did up the hillock come. 

The monarch then his orders gave 
To all the English nobles brave 

That stood upon the flanks ;— 
‘Let Sussex lead the left to fight ; 
Let Lancaster command the right ; 
Lord Darcy too, a noble knight, 

Shall lead the Irish ranks : 
Ourselves will hold the van this morn ;— 
And hark! meseems, a distant horn, 
Upon the rising breezes borne, 

Proclaims the foemen near ; 

Let Kent’s bold Earl a squadron lead 
And aid Lord Sussex in his need,— 

Not that th’ event we fear ;— 

But if, good lords, our youthful eye 
Can aught amid the mists espy, 
That circle up the mountain high, 
Methinks confusion we descry 
Amid Lord Sussex’s chivalry, 

And the left flank engaging.’— 
And sooth, it was,—the Scottish host 
Had charged up to the English post, 

And there the fight was raging! 


** An hour elapsed ere England’s van 
Upon that morn the fight began, 
Though at day-break the tidings ran 
Throughout that host from man to man, 

How on the left flank rose 
The swell of battle, and the din 
Of arquebuss and culverin, 
Amid their friends and foes. 
At length the sun in beauty beamed ; 
And as his golden lustre gleamed, 
The dreary mists, that late had streamed 
Around the mountain’s side, 
Dispers’d before that lovely ray 
Which smiled upon the stern array, 
When on the left flank raged the fray, 
Commencement of the war that day ; 
And now King Edward’s pride 
Of chivalry, with thund’ring cry, 
And clash re-echoing to the sky, 
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Poured down upon Lord Douglas nigh, 
And spread the battle wide. 

At intervals the sudden din 

Of new-invented culverin 
Deafen’d the Scottish ear ; 

And while the smoke around them roll’d, 

The breasts of even the most bold 
Became opprest with fear.” 


The following description of the charge of the French auxiliaries 
upon the Highlanders, is equal to the best part of the battle of 
I’lodden-field in Walter Scott’s “‘ Marmion :”— 


** Against the Scots, in dread career, 

Rush’d Hainault’s band with pointed spear, 
And charged their wav’ring host, 

Where on the right the hardy Gaél, 

Tho’ thick’ning shafts bore down like hail, 

And all their foes were sheath’d in mail, 
Maintained a dang’rous post. 

The Gaél’s bare limbs received each wound,— 

Deluged the gore upon the ground, 

And spattered all the troops around 
With sanguinary dye : 

Yet tho’ the havoc was so dread, 

Tho’ each assailant’s brand were red, 

Tho’ hundreds on the turf were spread, 

Still, as they one by one dropt dead, 


!? 9 


They murmured ‘ Liberty ! 


Proud should be the Scotch at this generous tribute to their 
courage on the part of a foreign writer, who has banished from his 
mind all national prejudice, and suffers the heroism of his epic verse 
to carry him away upon the stream of its own enthusiasm. We 
doubt not, that if this poem were translated into English verse, it 
would command a large sale: but such is the modesty of the noble 
writer (he is a count) that his poems are not even published in 
Paris ; they are merely printed for private circulation amongst his 
friends. This was the case in the first instance, with Serjeant 
‘T'alfourd’s ‘‘ Ion ;”’ but this drama was subsequently published in a 
legitimate manner. May we hope, that the same results will attend 
the two beautiful poems by Count Henri de * * * * * * *, We 
shall not conclude this article without laying one more extract from 
the battle-scene before our readers :— 


‘* As falls the avalanche of snow 
Upon the fated cots below,— 
As torrents from the mountain gush, 
Sweeping the cattle in their rush,-— 
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So did the van of England’s force 

Pursue its scarce resisted course. 

To charge upon their weaker flank 

Lord Douglas led his gallant rank, 

That, thinned by many a fatal blow, 
Advanced upon the gallant foe 

With slackened footstep, stern, and slow. 
‘Lord Douglas to the rescue !’ then 

Was echoed loudly by his men ; 

And soon, their last—last charge being given, 
Full many a spirit fled to heaven ! 

This last attack of Scotland’s host 

Failed thus, and all her hopes were lost ;— 
E’en Douglas, carried with the train 

Of fugitives, essayed in vain 

To turn and rally once again ; 

For, mingled with the flying throng, 
Unwilling was he borne along. 


‘“‘ No cry in Scotland’s ranks was heard— 
None save the Douglas spoke a word : 
Save when, at intervals alone, 

Some wounded wretch gave forth a groan. 
Despair in ev’ry face was seen, 

Gory was all their corselets’ sheen ; 
Rent were the flags that in the morn 
In pride the hardy Scots had borne ; 
Hacked was the helmet, and the shield 
Lay disregarded on the field ; 

Fatigued and wounded in the fight, 
Tardy and solemn was the flight. 

Some had fond wives and children fair, 
An agéd sire to be their care— 

All had at least one tender tie 

To make them wish they need not die ; 
And while there was a distant ray 

Of hope that they might march away, 
And in their mountains still survive, 
They would not risk their chance to live.— 
There was no Gaél amid the throng— 
No Highlander the crowd among ; 
Each one had died upon the plain— 
Died for his country’s cause in vain, 
For freedom numbered with the slain !”’ 


We take leave of this beautiful poem with regret. We would 
gladly give more elaborate extracts, even though it costs us much 
time and labour to translate them ; but, as we before observed, we 
dare not farther encroach upon the space which must be devoted to 
other subjects that demand immediate attention. 


Art. X.—A Descriptive Tour in Scotland. By T. H. C. London 
Whittaker. 1840. 


Tuts volume has itself made a tour, for it has been printed at 
Brussels. But like many travellers, it is none the better for that ; 
for it stands greatly in need of farther improvement, typographically 
speaking. ‘This, however, matters little in regard to a book of the 
lightest texture, and which presents little or no novelty of any kind, 
so as to engage repeated examination. Indeed the scenes noticed 
are so familiar to the majority of readers, that the tourist must 
either, like Miss Catherine Sinclair, in her Circuits, have leisure 
and local acquaintanceship sufficient to pick up numberless amusing 
and striking anecdotes to vary the monotony of description, when 
that description deals only with externals; and the trifling incidents 
of travel, or the author must throw aside all his home-bred preju- 
dices, break through paltry conventionalities, fathom principles, and 
ascertain the origin and causes of practices, before he can shed new 
lights before us, get out of the beaten track, or have any chance of 
arresting us for any considerable length of time upon Scottish soil. 
The enthusiasm and the definite pursuits of Macgillivray fail not to 
enchain and to enlighten, however minutely familiar, in fact 
the more minutely the better, one may be with the spots wherever 
he happens to alight and discourse; but when the describer adheres 
about as closely and servilely to objects that escape no stranger’s 
observation, as he does to hackneyed route by coach and steam, the 
utmost that can be expected will be agreeable or elegant writing, 
good-natured and cheerful sentiment; all which must be pleasant 
enough to lounge over for an hour or two, without however its 
having any claim or chance to engage, much less command a more 
anxious perusal, or more abiding curiosity. ! 
The volume before us is a good specimen of this latter and light 
species of journalism ; giving us not only a pleasant and sketchy view 
of what particularly arrested the attention or awakened the imagina- 
tion of the author, but also conveying a favourable idea of his judg- 
ment and taste. His temperament is poetical, and his eye fixes 
upon features which he characterizes and groups in a picturesque 
manner. Yet somehow we have, at every turn in the narrative, 
expected that we were to be carried a little farther, and wondered 
how such a tourist could avoid dipping a degree deeper, or varying 
the outside with a sprinkling at least of original speculation. Why 
does not he, or any other who visits Scotland, resolved to make a 
book out of it, take for a theme the thrift of the people, or their 
hospitality, in town or country, as compared, say, with English 
shapes and modes? The national fashion in the dress of rural 
labourers—the forms as well as the fabrics, might, we think, be 
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handled to advantage, and with the certainty of interesting a mass 
of readers. Food also; implements of husbandry, and a variety of 
other classes of objects and symptoms, might be commented upon 
with profit. Orif a wide and unexhausted field be sought for, 
which would exercise an inquisitive mind, and afford an opportunity 
for philosophic disquisition and striking as well as multifarious 
illustrative examples, let the tourist seize upon the humour, the 
fun, the maxims and proverbial sayings of the Scotch, and instruct 
his readers in this fertile and curious department. Much might be 
said and many elucidations made forthcoming on the themes last 
mentioned. The breadth and the Doric strength of Scotch humour 
might, we think, be contrasted with considerable distinctness, not 
only with the sharpness, polish, and sparkle of French wit or epi- 
grammatic modes and tastes, but with the bluntness of English 
facetia. Not that there is any very great difference in the jests 
and the ideas held to be ludicrous in different countries. The cha- 
racteristics are to be found in the manner. Witticisms in one 
country shoot abruptly,—they explode, and the explosions may be 
so numerous and continuous that the whole has the effect of a run- 
ning fire. In another, the shape of the commodity may be so weighty 
and rich as to be able to keep its ground, and to allow a party to 
repose upon it for a season. But in Scotland the humour, which 
is somewhat uncouth as well as broad, keeping naturally close to 
local feelings and observances, affects and takes the narrative form ; 
that is, it requires a story, which must end in a laughable climax; 
so that although the listeners are perfectly aware of what is coming, 
and are holding their sides in order to give due effect to the explo- 
sion, and to join heartily in the loud guffaw, the richness of the jest 
after all is in exact proportion to the skill with which the prelude 
is handled, and the aptitude with which the sentiment of the occa- 
sion is clinched and crowned. ‘The longer the story the better, so 
that it be accumulative. 

Tourists who take a run along the more beaten paths of Scotland, 
who look merely at the surface and have neither an opportunity 
nor a capacity to discover more than their guide-books contain, or 
what they have adopted as a creed from equal incompetent 
travellers, will tell you that the people of that country are austere, 
merely because their Calvinism exhibits hardness and nakedness 
in its forms and abstract tenets. But these reasoners, or rather 
tenth-rate retailers, should bear in mind that the very fact of the 
most solemn occasions being denuded of external show, allows of, 
and even prompts, more sublimated emotions, the nature of man 
being swayed by as well as generative of contrasts. Puritanism in 
church, for instance, is duly balanced by the unrestrained mirth out 
of it; the pharisaical observance of the sabbath, by the licence of 
fun and speculation on the days called lawful, although that licence 
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and that speculation are very generally exhibited in reference to 
doctrinal subjects, betokening in striking fashion the metaphysics 
of the Scotch school. In short, it holds as true of the people of 
Scotland, the Lowlanders especially, that their religious austerity is 
accompanied by such social merriment and light-heartedness as are 
not to be witnessed among the business-minded English, as it hap- 
pens on the part of people of a melancholy temperament that their 
writings frequently take a cheerful turn, and playfully treat of 
human life. 

We have only one other circumstance to notice before we leave 
this subject off; it is this, not only ought strangers to look beyond 
the outside, and to hesitate before drawing large conclusions from 
certain public exhibitions, national establishments, and systems of 
doctrinal belief, but in Scotland especially, a nation not merely re- 
cently begun, comparatively speaking, to amalgamate with others, 
but till lately split into numerous parties, and small circles, there is 
need of sectional knowledge fully to appreciate the nature of the 
peculiarities shown, the humour, for instance, of the class. 

These few and crudely expressed ideas are thrown out, not by 
any means with the view or hopes of defining or elucidating Scot- 
tish character, but only to indicate a field for investigation in which 
it would be worthy of tourists to employ themselves; and also to 
show that there is no good reason why such a writer as the one 
whose volume is now before us should have skimmed the surface as 
he has done, and only noted, we admit with taste and spirit, what 
has been hundreds of times before described. 

It will not be expected from what we have said of the light and 
sketchy nature of the volume before us, that such places as Glas- 
gow, Loch Lomond, Staffa, Glencoe, Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh, 
and a number of intervening scenes and stages, can offer much to 
detain us. We shall alight, however, at two or three spots with 
our tourist, in order to learn how he has looked around him and 
felt. First, we are at Staffa:— — 


‘‘The ruins of the cathedral are extremely picturesque; and some old 
richly--carved crosses in front of them are irresistibly tempting to a sketcher. 
While we were drawing one of these, a little, pale-looking, old man came 
up, and, looking over my shoulder, said, ‘That which many men and horses 
could not move, you will carry away with you in your book,’—a speech 
which I dare say he has made to every person who has drawn these ruins, 
from time immemorial. We soon found that he was the schoolmaster of 
Iona, a well-known personage, celebrated in the guide-books, and himself a 
guide to the antiquities ofthe island. He was, at this present time, engaged 
in overlooking one or two haymakers, who were carrying their operations 
round about the cathedral, whose sacred precincts, small as they are, were 
turned to good account, and were rented, as he told us, by himself. He, 
however, left his occupation to attend us over the ruins, in which he seemed 
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to take all the pride and interest ofa personal profession. To his influence, 
it appears, much of their present good state of preservation is owing. He 
had caused walls to be propped, rubbish to be cleared away, and many a 
beautiful old fragment to be broughtto light. So strong was his feeling for 
his darling ruins, that he could not speak with any patience of an English- 
man having clandestinely carried off one of the figures that graced a tomb. 
I liked the old man, his energy, and simplicity, which was quite childlike. 
I think I still hear the simple tone in which, when asked any question he 
was unable to answer, he said, ‘Ou! I know not.’” 


When half-a-crown was offered, the old schoolmaster thought it 
too much, saying, ‘Ou! what have I done for it? I should not 
have this for just speaking a little.” The author adds, “ we could 
by no means press on him more than two shillings.” Now, upon 
this, we should have been tempted to offer some remarks concerning 
the tere conscientious frankness which characterizes the decent 
por e of Scotland, even in the case of those, such as agricultural 
abourers, husbandmen, or tradesmen in a small way,—to whom 
money is an important object. Whatever hankering there may be 
for pelf, or however strong the grasping propensity may be, there is 
still higher regard paid to character,—that of being an honesé, or a 
canny man,—of maintaining a consistent character,—that is, con- 
sistent with a religious and self-denying profession, being a mighty 
desideratum. We proceed to another part of the writer’s tour, in 
order to catch some variety of notices and ideas :— 


** For miles we went up a monotonous valley. Of all modes of penance, 
commend me to riding up an endless glen, on the back of an obstinate horse 
in a broiling day when midges and flies abound. These last tormenting 
insects kept stinging me between my glove and my coat-cuff till (before I 
discovered the real cause of the irritation) I had serious fears that I had con- 
tracted the Scotch complaint that may not be named to ears polite. Sucha 
calamity may, in truth, not irrationally be feared, from the passion that the 
lower orders have of seizing and shaking one’s hand before one can put it 
out of harm’s way. The poor also, amongst themselves, shake hands with 
as much ceremony as two Frenchmen embrace. At length, turning out of 
the tedious glen, we crossed a high pass and descended upon Loch Sunart. 
Here we found quite a new order of scenery, the characteristic of which is 
sublimity dependent upon form alone. The mountains which surround the 
loch are of sterner formation than any which I have ever seen. It is a 
world of granite, treeless, and herbless. One mountain, of giant size and 
noble outline, standing at the head of the loch, seems to be formed of one 
single block of stone. In arriving here, we seemed to become at last to the 
bare bones of the earth. We now took leave of our guide and horse, and 
crossed to the other side of the loch (a distance of about four miles), in a 
boat that is kept here for the convenience of travellers. (The boatmen made 
an exorbitant charge, which, backed by the information we had received 
from our guide, we successfully resisted; but the best way is always to 
make a bargain beforehand. We landed at a comfortable inn, a single 
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house, at a place called Strontian, where we dined and hired a gig to Cor- 
ran Ferry. When Henry took the reins, the landlord said, ‘ You had bet- 
ter let my man drive, as the beast is a wee fractious with a stranger.’ We 
soon found, however, that the ‘wee fractious’ did not in any way mean that 
the mare was hard to manage, but hard to set a-going. In truth, I never 
met with an animal more disinclined to motion. However, by dint of mar- 
vellous exertions on the part of the driver, we got to Corran Ferry in pretty 
good time. The scenery was superb the whole way. The road lay through 
a wild and rocky glen, at the end of which appeared Loch Linnhe, with all 
its gigantic and extraordinary mountains, Ben Nevis hanging far above the 
rest, its domelike summit in the evening sky. We crossed Loch Linnhe at 
Corran Ferry (our third trip by water this day), the distance about a 
quarter of a mile, and proceeded to this place (Ballahulish) in a sort of cart, 
the only kind of vehicle to be procured. It was near ten o’clock before we 
reached Ballahulish, having been fifteen hours on the road from Aross, We 
are in a quiet, comfortable inn, close to Loch Leven, and in the very heart 
of some of the finest scenery of the Highlands ; but, as if to tantalise us, the 
mountains have put on their caps to-day, and rain is frequently falling. 
Occasionally, just to whet our curiosity, we catch glimpses of a fine pointed 
fellow opposite our windows; but our chief amusement is to watch the 
manceuvres of the ferry-boat that crosses the loch to an inn on the other 
side. The passage being just now a matter of difficulty, from the violence 
of the wind and the force of the tide, which, in consequence of the extreme 
narrowness of the loch, sweeps along like what one can fancy of an Ameri- 


can rapid.” 


These are descriptive notices neatly and felicitously given. Our 
author informs us that he is a hypochondriac, and some of his 
miseries savour of morbid affections, were one to take his word for 
it. Still there is nothing like a mind diseased in the business; but 
on the other hand extreme good humour, not without wit and glee, 
whether it be a sackful of voracious fleas he has to complain of, or 
the nuisance which early risers breed to the discomfort and trouble 
of those “who sleep o’nights.” We quote a specimen of his play- 
fulness on this last mentioned topic :— 


‘“‘Why I endure them not (early risers) is on this account,—there is a 
manifest intention on their part to let no one sleep longer than themselves. 
They evidently act from malice prepense ; though the degree of malice doth, 
in different subjects, vary. There is your ill-natured malicious and your 
good-humouredly malicious, but they both meet at the same goal—the de- 
struction of your peace and quiet. These again are but subdivisions of two 
great peace-destroying bodies of men—the early risers upon compulsion, 
and the early risers by habit. Those who are early risers upon compulsion 
merely, the more saturnine portion revenge their wrongs upon the happier 
part of the community by robbing them of the blessings which themselves 
are forbidden to share. any longer; while the more hilarious shout and 
stamp from vainglory at finding themselves in so unusual a predicament as 
to be stirring before the rest of the world. But their vainglory requires 
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witnesses. They have done a meritorious thing; forsooth, they must pro- 
claim it ! and so they cackle over their morning achievements with as come- 
here-and-see-me an invitingness as Dame Partlet when she has laid an egg. 
But belonging to the early risers from habit, there is a deeper malice (a 
good-natured, habitual, early riser is so nearly an anomaly, that I will say 
nothing under that head) ; a more hideous, because spiteful joyousness; a 
sort of impertinent, swaggering, bouncing pretension, as if they were better 
than their neighbours (your early riser is the true Pharisee); a wish by all 
the noise they can possibly make to advise the whole world that they are 
abroad ; that they have got to the ant, and considered their ways. They 
clap their wings, strut about, and crow to the tune of ‘ up in the morning 
early,’ like so many dunghill cocks, sounding an insulting challenge to the 
whole race of slumberers, sleepers, and morning dozers (those truly excellent 
of the earth), and frightening the peaceful propriety of the morning, which, 
of all times, most requires to be ushered in with stillness. I know not how 
others may feel, but if I begin my day stormy, I am of an unquiet spirit, 
thereafter, till nightfall. If unhappily denied morning sleep (which is best), 
I would, at least, bathe my spirit in (which is next best) morning tran- 
quillity. One may gather calmness and strength against the calamities of 
the coming day from the murmurings of distant falling waters, or the sigh- 
ings of the wind through the tree-tops; but from noise! During the early 
hours one’s mental should be as lenient as one’s bodily food. One requires 
mild nourishment. 
‘ Vacuis comimittere venis, 
Nil nisi bene decet,’ 


says Horace, or the Latin grammar. Most true ; and depend upon it that 
from those who trahsgress the golden precept not much good, and very little 
greatness, can be expected. What beautiful imaginings can dwell with bim 
who lingers never in the fairy land of morning dreams? What a lean, con- 
sumptive soul must he have who feedeth it never with the fatness of morn- 
ing quiet? I will allow that an early riser may make a laudable politician, 
historian, polemic, mathematician, or metaphysician. He may have a vast 
talent for accumulating money. Early rising, and late taking rest, and 
eating the bread of carefulness, he may rise to be a bishop, or peradventure 
a judge; ay, a capital judge, as good as Jeffreys (was it not he, by the way, 
who always asked old women if they did not get up early?); but of the 
highest faculty in man, imagination, he must be incapable. He could never 
be a poet. He could not construct an immortal ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
like dear idle Thomson, who loved to eat peaches as they grew on the wall, 
keeping his hands all the time in his breeches’ pockets; nor could he write 
essays like Elia, that wise spirit who had heard of ‘ sun risings, the such like 
gauds,’ but saith he has no desire to have ocular demonstration of the same, 
knowing that what he gained in fact he would lose in fancy. Talk to me 
of early birds and orient clouds, quotha! What are they to the melody and 
the splendour which we dreamers hear and see? I should not like to have 
an early riser for my friend. The very look of such an onc is repulsive, 


* Adust and thin 
Wrapped in a night-gown of his own loose skin ;’ 
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red-eyed and blinking for want of the precious collyrium of sleep ; wrinkled 
and old before his time. Ask dear Aunt S how she has continued to 
be a second Ninon. She will reply by ten hours’ sleeps and morning slum- 
bers. Early risers live not half their days, while they fondly think that 
they redouble them. Granting even that they exist to a good old age, can 
that be called life which is never more than half-awake? for your early riser 
is the drowsiest of drowsy animals, abridging himself of his natural rest at 
night, in order, as it would seem, to remain nodding all day. Oh, fallacy! 
Life must be measured by its intensity, not by duration.” 





Still T. H. C. is more particular concerning little inconveniences, 
and to him unusual modes, than we should have expected at 
the hands of one so sensible and well-informed. ‘The opportunity 
should have given birth to something more worthy of being recorded 
than the following :— 


** The room in which we had slept, or rather watched, was prepared for 
breakfast. The set-out on the table was as follows. A huge tea-pot, in 
which, according to what we have observed to be the custom in this part of 
the world, the tea had been already made ; cups as disproportionately minute 
as they used to be in Dr. Johnson’s days; a plate of oat-cake ; ditto of bis- 
cuits (biscuits are almost always to be had in these small inns: they have 
them in preference to bread, because they keep longer); a dish of fried 
bacon ; an enormous ditto full of smoking potatoes, in their jackets ; a plate 
of eggs, sans cups ; but provided with flat bone egg-spoons, shaped pre- 
cisely like spades (very common in this part of the world, and very difficult 
to dig with); salt butter in thin wafers, like pancakes, and coarse brown 
sugar.” 


A thorough Cockney could not have been more reminiscent of 
table fare. Atthe same time he is neither bitter, anti-national, nor 
grossly prejudiced. He liberally interprets what he speaks of, in- 
clining rather to flatter the Scottish character ; that is, if one were 
to take such stray and superficial circumstances as he fixes upon for 
criteria and indices. For instance,— 


‘** Our departure from Blair Athol was quite affecting. Even ‘ the very 
cat was wringing her hands’ with grief to lose us. Jeannie, chambermaid, 
wept; and Jock, ostler, blew his nose. Mrs. Stewart—kind Mrs. Stewart 
—stood at the door, with a bag of pears in one hand, and a bag of biscuits 
in the other, which she forced us to accept as our viaticum. When will our 
English landladies be so generous? One hears much about the Scotch 
loving money. They may do so; we English certainly do: but this I know, 
that in Scotland I have met with more liberality of treatment than any 
where else. Seldom, indeed, have I experienced, during my travels, that 
dissatisfaction which the day of reckoning so often brings in our own dear 
land, because it is a day of imposition. How often, in the course of one’s 
life, one has been entirely contented at an inn till the bill comes in; and 
then, as entirely indignant at finding one has so much too much to pay for 
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having been so comfortable! In such a case, the very attentions one has 
received during one’s stay seem like treachery, somewhat resembling the 
hospitality of an ogre, who fattens his victims only to prey on them after- 
wards. Of such begin-at-home charity we have had but little cause to com- 
plain in Scotland, and least of all at Blair Athol. We departed then in 
peace and satisfaction, sorry to leave and desirous of coming again.” 


More vulgar and less intelligent travellers would have been drum- 
ming into our ears stories and complaints in cuckoo fashion about 
Scotch parsimony, Scotch greed, imposition, and the like. Sawny 
indeed is pawky enough; but never does he exert his genius or ex- 
hibit his tact more worthily than at the cost of the Johnnie Raws 
who intend to abuse him in print, and whom he can afford to laugh 
at. The only part of the volume that has seriously discomposed 
us—not however to the disadvantage of the author, but to that of 
Scotland, or at least of a family which one is apt to regard as the 
likeliest representative of national character, shall form our conclud- 
ing extract. T. H. C. thus writes :— 


“‘T have seen Abbotsford, and I hardly know whether I do not regret 
that I have done so. 


‘ And is this Yarrow ? this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished 

So faithfully a waking dream— 

An image that hath perished ?’ 


It is not the Abbotsford of my imagination, nor of the author's description. 
Where is the ‘ romance in stone and lime ?’——-Dwindled to a mere story. In 
the exterior of the dwelling there is no congruity, no massive nobleness. 
In the interior there is no space for ghosts to play at hide-and-seek. If 
there be a few odd holes and corners, they appear rather like small remnants 
of a scanty cloth that has been cut into a thrifty garment, than the ‘ ample 
room and verge enough’ of true antiquity. Nothing is on a great scale. 
Ichabod,—the glory is departed. In this, as in other instances, exaggerat- 
ing describers have much to answer for. At their hands, one demands an 
account of one’s demolished hopes and scattered visions. Could these 
haunt them in an army, it would be but just retribution. Had I heard 
nothing about Abbotsford, I might have been much pleased with it, as a 
mansion externally picturesque and internally comfortable; but now 
Of itself there is something strange in the feeling with which one sees a 
place about which the imagination has long been busied. When that 
which was an airy nothing, a fluctuating possession of the mind, liable to 
change by the breath of a word or the touch of a pencil, assumes a fixed 
and a substantial shape ; when the treasure of the fancy becomes the pro- 
perty of memory; when thoughts are turned into events, and surmises into 
certainties ; all this is ever strange: but, should the place essentially contra- 
dict our preconceived notions, should one glance destroy our castles in the 
air, and build up cottages in their room, it is bewildering: Truth seems to 
have turned juggler,—our senses to betray us. We have not only to learn, 
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but to unlearn ; and, in the first conflict of old and new sensations, we feel 
pretty much as did the poor gentleman, in the ‘ Médecin malgré Jui,’ when 
informed that the heart lay on the right side, and the lungs on the left. 
But I will dwell no more on my surmises and disappointments at Abbots- 
ford. After all, I had not come to see a fine place, but the abode of one of 
the greatest men that ever lived. Besides, the presiding spirit is gone, the 
wand of the mighty magician is broken. It is not fair to judge of Rome 
now that its palmy days are over. How could we who were led over the 
house by a servant girl, who could tell us scarcely anything, judge of the 
impression which Abbotsford must have produced upon any favoured guest, 
to whom Sir Walter himself acted as guide, when the relics of antiquity 
with which the rooms are stored received the life-light of his eloquence ; 
when the iron-studded door of the Tolbooth, the gun of Rob Roy, the 
hunting-bottle of King James, the instruments of torture, dignified by the 
constancy and fortitude of patriots and martyrs, all and each drew forth the 
infinite variety of his legendary lore? Now all wassilent, all was dispiriting. 
About the whole place was an air, not exactly neglected; no! for every- 
thing is well kept, but there were slight tokens that told of death. The 
vistas were grown up, the trees darkened the windows, the flowers wanted 
the last touch of neatness, the rooms, though fully furnished, had not an 
inhabited look. The whole reminded me of those most beautiful lines in 
* Gertrude of Wyoming :’— 


‘Seek we thy long lost home, 
Its charms are fled— 
Unheard the clock reports the hours. 
And, should we thither roam 
The empty hall, the joyless tread 
Would sound like echoes from the dead.’ 


These melancholy impressions became stronger when we were told that we 
were in the room where Scott died ; nay, on the very spot where he drew 
his last breath. After his return from Italy, the dining-room had been fit- 
ted up for him as a bed-room, and there was the Merlin chair in which 
he used to wheel himself about in his sickness and helplessness. How 
sad! The wielder of other men’s intellects was reduced to omnipotence 
over its own. I had only to recall his own words, and the whole scene 
seemed present to me. Poets must be prophets; else, how could he have 
attained to such a pathetic embodying of what was to happen to himself, as 
he has given in his introduction to the ‘Chronicles of the Canongate ?’ 
It is thus: ‘The easy chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs 
swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping gown and night-cap, shewed illness ; 
but the dimmed eye, once so replete with living fire, the blabber-lip, whose 
dilation and compression used to give such character to his animated counte- 
nance ; the stammering tongue, that once poured forth such floods of mas- 
culine eloquence, and had often swayed the opinion of the sages whom he 
addressed ; all these sad symptoms evinced that my friend was in the me- 
lancholy condition of those in whom the principle of animal life has unfor- 
tunately survived that of mental intelligence.’ In Scott’s study all things 
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were calculated to bring him before me even more vividly and distinctly. 
There was not only his writing-table, which must have witnessed so many 
of his immortal works—not only his own well-used leathern chair, but, in 
a small closet, in a turret opening out of his chamber, was a whole suit of 
his clothes hung up, together with the shoes he had last worn, his hat, and 
his favourite walking-stick. The effect was quite startling! Is there any- 
thing one identifies with a man so much as hisclothes? Visitors even from 
the other world appear to their friends in the garments they have usually 
worn, as if their clothes had become so much a part of themselves, that 
they too had lived too in their owner’s life, had died at their owner’s death, 
and had sent spiritual representatives of themselves to the land of shadows. 
Walter Scott, above all other men (except perhaps, Napoleon), has bestow- 
ed an individuality on his garments, widely known, and cognisable by all. 
Who is not acquainted with his white hat, his green coat, his gaiters, his 
‘clouted shoon?’ ‘There they were, and there he was. The air of that 
small chamber became hot and choking. I thought of his kindness to me 
(and who was kinder to young poets than himself?) ; I thought of him as 
I last saw him in London, broken with sorrow and premature age, and I 
certainly found my way out of the turret without the help of my eyes.” 


We wonder that some regard is not paid to the memory of the 
dead ; to his delicacy, his high mindedness, to the common-sense 
decency which distinguished his character. A few days hence the 
foundation stone of a monument is to be laid in the ancient capital 
of Scotland, to testify a nation’s admiration of, and obligation to, 
the Great Known. Extraordinary exertions are at this moment 
being made, and the highest enthusiasm is pervading the people, in 
order that the occasion and the testimony may be in some measure 
worthy of themselves, as well as in harmony with Scott’s genius and 
achievements. What then are we to think of the economy that 
profanes his last and favourite domicile, his death-chamber, and the 
very paraphernalia of his daily use, fee the pitiful fee which a vulgar 
and light-hearted curiosity may be ready to offer? If Walter Scott's 
wardrobe is to form the staple of a museum, let it be after the pre- 
sent generation and all his contemporaries have gone; and even 
then let not his descendants think of the desecration. While the 
Northern Magician requireth not the showman’s tricks to keep his 
name alive, surely there is not a member of the family, or an old 
retainer, who has not long since had abundant cause to rejoice in 
the relationship. The offence is rank: away with the prostitu- 
tion! 


DS? 


Art, XI.—Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde and Afghanistan, in 
1838-9. By Masor Jamss Ourram, 28rd. Regt. N. I. Now Political 
Agent in Sinde. London: Richardson. 1840. 


VERY opposite opinions are held concerning Lord Auckland’s policy 
in the late war waged to reinstate Shah Shooja on the throne of 
Affghanistan. If it be said that it was necessary to strike a blow, 
and that it wasdone with unsurpassed promptitude and brilliancy, in 
order to convey a salutary lesson to the numerous petty rulers on 
the frontier of our Indian empire, the answer is ready, that such a 
lesson is only temporary, and that the ignorance and the pride of 
these rulers only require a little time for self-indulgence to - again 
ready to disturb us, should it please Russia to constitute them the 
stalking horse of its inordinate ambition and inveterate jealousy. 
On the other hand it may be urged that it is wise to interpose a 
warlike race between the Indus and Persia, or any advanced post 
which the Northern Autocrat may reach; and that military opera- 
tions cannot be maintained any where with so much advantage to 
us as in Affghanistan. 

It occurs to us, that upon these and various other subjects which 
have lately been pressing themselves upon the attention of the pub- 
lic, that the following observations may be taken as useful and ap- 

ropriate ideas. First, never since the Anglo-Indian empire was 
established has there been a period in its history more important, 
yea, and perilous,—or, at least never did its condition and relations 
occupy so much of the public mind, as during the last two years. 
It had become the policy of the Governors-General, especially Lord 
William Bentinck and the nobleman who at present occupies the 
post of vice-regal authority in India, to consolidate the empire, to 
forward the development of the social capabilities of the people, 
although it might be at a tardy rate and upon a limited scale; and 
to lay the foundation of future mercantile and agricultural prospe- 
rity. These Governors perceived the wonderful natural riches of 
the country, and made some efforts to second them ; when, alas war 
diverted Lord Auckland’s efforts, and drained, at a most inconve- 
nient period, the treasury of its gold. . 

Secondly, the war occurred about the same time that other evils 
threatened the character and integrity of the empire. Need we 
mention the number and variety of these perils ?—need we utter the 
words China, Russia, Persia,—or the probability of Mahommedan 
religious fanaticism being the rallying source of a wide-spread 
hostility ? _ 

Thirdly, is it not premature to express any strong opinion re- 
garding the policy and the effects of the illustrious achievements, 
militarily speaking, at Ghisni and Khelat? And lastly, seeing, as 
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the people of England are beginning to do, that India may be ren- 
dered the granary, the source, and the reciprocating agent of im- 
measurable traffic and prosperity, should not the most prompt and 
enlarged measures be adopted to place it upon a footing and in a 
position that by its innate and splendid qualities it may become 
resistless and triumphant, to the defying of all hostile combinations, 
or the most formidable of foreign powers? Our improved relations 
with the chieftains on the banks of the Indus, and our position 
west of that noble navigable river, offer amazing scope for mer- 
chandize. ‘There is hardly any production upon which mankind 
set a value which some one or other of the provinces of our Anglo- 
Indian empire does not yield, or may not be made the source 
of unbounded supplies. Cotton, sugar, rice, tea, saltpetre, silk, 
rhubarb, flax and hemp, with numberless other precious arti- 
cles, such as oils and spices, may be grown to any extent; to an 
amount which the English people have never as a body dreamt of, 
otherwise enterprise and speculation would have bent their steps 
Eastward in a manner which those unborn will alone be able to 
compute. In order to realize these splendid triumphs the social 
condition of the natives must be greatly altered. Secular educa- 
tion must be encouraged; the people of Hindostan and in Central 
Asia, as well as throughout the whole circuit of the frontiers of the 
empire, must have other conquests to contemplate than those by our 
arms; they must have moral as well as commercial achievements to 
note; and they must be sensibly made partakers in every ameliora- 
tion and improvement, without which our authority will be preca- 
rious and their attachment hollow. 

True, military exploits will for a time dazzle the barbarous ; and 
those who have been promoters and immediate instruments of such 
triumphs merit our gratitude and our admiration ; while, since the 
day of Waterloo, Great Britain cannot point to a more glorious mili- 
tary theme or battle-field than those which the “ Rough Notes” 
before us describe. We must not overlook the fact, that England 
cannot be engaged in a trifling war, and that she must not come off 
with questionable honours; it is also needful that her supremacy 
be kept prominent before the Asiatic as well as the European 
mind. Having these objects clearly in view, we shall be the better 
enabled to appreciate the character of the details which Major 
Outram has furnished, and also accompany him with more satisfac- 
tion as he proceeds to explain and indicate what is the mode of 
treatment which our Indian Government observes in its warlike 
expeditions, when traversing the territories of friendly powers, or 
when chastising the rebels and enemies that disturb or threaten its 
tranquillity. 

These ‘* Notes” consist of * Extracts from a Personal Journal 
kept while on the Staff of the Army of the Indus,” reprinted from 
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a Bombay edition, and illustrated with Plans of Ghisni and Khelat ; 
forming a small volume, that will be read with deep interest not 
merely on account of the remarkable military operations during 
which the Major occupied a conspicuous part, but of the soldier-like 
style in which the particulars are given. Neither can we help feel- 
ing that British supremacy in the East had become towards the close 
of 1838, when the campaign was determined upon, more dubious 
than has generally been apprehended, and also that the independent 
chiefs on the frontier, such as the Ameers of Sinde, were not merely 
disinclined to aid but actually tried to balk our efforts. They were 
slow and reluctant to furnish beasts of burden for the service of the 
troops, their acts corresponding badly with their promises and verbal 
pretensions ; and fain would they have been made acquainted with 
the intentions of the expedition, in order, no doubt, to mar its pur- 
poses; so that the army had more obstacles to combat than home- 
bred people like ourselves have a notion of. We thus read relative 
to the march in Sinde, December 1538 being the period mentioned :— 


‘The long-expected camels from Cutch arrived, having been delayed 
by the refusal of the chief of Meerpore, a subject and relative of the 
Ameers, to allow them a passage through his territory. This chief, whose 
hostility to the English is notorious and his boast, has, by this and other 
unfriendly acts, rendered himself amenable to punishment, which he will 
doubtless bring hereafter upon himself from the Reserve Force, he being 
too insignificant to require the detention of our army for his chastisement. 
The hostile preparations of the Ameers, who, whilst they continue to pro- 
fess the utmost friendship for us, are levying en masse their fighting men 
from the age of seventeen to sixty, bringing their guns from Larkhana to 
Hyderhabad, &c. &c., render it imperative that the commmunications of our 
army should be maintained by a strong force stationed in Sinde, even should 
we pass through the country without actual rupture with them: accord- 
ingly, the Resident this day despatched an express requisition for the 
Reserve Force, which had previously been warned to be assembled as early 
as practicable at Curachee. It will consist in the first instance of H. M.’s 
40th Foot, the 2nd Grenadiers, and 26th Regt. N. I., one company of 
European Artillery, and one company of Golundauze. Another native 
Regiment is to be sent to Vikkur, and the addition ofa Cavalry Regiment 
and Troop of Horse Artillery, reeommended by Sir John Keane, awaits a 
reference to the Governor-General. 

“94th. Being now sufficiently equipped with carriage to enable us to 
advance by Brigades, while the heavy stores go up the Indus in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, protected by gun boats manned by the Indian Navy, and all 
the troops being now assembled except the Irregular Horse, and a portion 
of the Ist Cavalry and Artillery, the Commander-in-Chief determined to 
advance to Tatta, and the preparations having been completed by this day, 
we had accordingly the pleasure to depart from Vikkur, of which place we 
were heartily tired. | 

‘27th. Sir John Keane considered it advisable to halt, in order to recruit 
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the camels, which are quite unequal to their work, although generally not 
carrying more than a third of the load of camels in India. This was a most 
disagreeable day, the wind blowing a gale and very cold, while the dust was 
so thick as to render it impossible to see to the distance of a few yards.” 


In the neighbourhood of the places mentioned, that is, towards 
the Delta of the Indus, the tamarisk jungles are so luxuriant, that 
they would afford an inexhaustible supply of excellent fuel for 
steamers, should such vessels be established on that magnificent 
river. Large quantities of sugar-cane are also cultivated in the 
same quarter, the fields being irrigated by the Persian wheel, 
worked by camels. 

The Ameers at length began to get frightened out of their doughty 
resolves against the British army; but the reports were premature 


of the Chiefs of Candahar as well as Dost Mahommed Khan having 
tendered their submission ; and therefore the campaign was not 
denied the opportunity which military enthusiasts covet. We shall 
go forward, in these circumstances, at once to the famous Bolan 
Pass, that we may have the means of estimating some of the pecu- 
liar difficulties that had to be surmounted in the march :— 


“8th April. Our spies from the Bolan Pass report that the tribes which 
occupied it having quarrelled and fought among themselves about the divi- 
sion of booty, no opponents are now to be seen.—9th. Marched with the 
Artillery Brigade, escorted by H. M.’s 17th Foot, eleven-and-a-half miles 
into the pass, along the bed of the Bolan river, the channel of which is the 
only road ; a stream of clear water, from thirty to forty feet broad, and from 
one to three in depth, crossing the road six times. During the floods, the 
stream, which is in some places confined between perpendicular precipices, 
within a channel sixty or eighty feet wide, would preclude the possibility of 
escape to an army caught in the torrent. The mountains on every side are 
the most abrupt, sterile, and inhospitable I ever beheld—not a blade of 
vegetation of any kind being found, save in the bed of the stream, where 
there is some coarse grass, on which horses and camels pick a scanty sub- 
sistence. The mountains are as repulsive in appearance as they are barren 
in reality, being everywhere of a dulland uniform brown colour. 

“The scarcity of forage throughout the pass, which extends to seven 
marches, renders it indispensable that we should take with us grain for the 
camels, and as much grass or straw as can be carried. All the detachments 
which have preceded us have suffered lamentably, owing to a neglect of pre- 
caution in this repect ; a fact which is attested by the putrifying carcases of 
camels, which are scattered along the whole route. Beloche scouts were 
occasionally seen on the heights, flanking our road ; but, warned by the 
disasters of our predecessors, such precautions had been adopted to guard 
our baggage, that the banditti found no opportunity of pouncing upon it. 
Distressing evidence presented itself of their previous handiwork, in the 
bodies of upwards of thirty Sepoys and followers of the Bengal and Shah’s 
columns, which were lying exposed on the road, together with the remains 
of carts, by burning which, others of the slain appeared to have been con- 
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sumed. In the evening, information was brought that the Beloches wére 
assembled in our neighbourhood, to the number of about three thousand, 
and were preparing for an attack, either at night, or on the line of march 
to-morrow morning. Had they come, we were well prepared to receive 
them ; but our slumbers were undisturbed, except by a single shot, fired 
by a sentry, either at a real or supposed enemy lurking in our front. 

‘14th. Marched at half-past 1 p.m., the first six or seven miles through 
a narrow defile, seldom more than sixty or seventy yards in width, and com- 
manded by perpendicular scarps on both sides, from one to three hundred 
feet high; the road, as before, being over loose shingle, which proved most 
fatiguing both to man and horse. In the next three or four miles the valley 
widens, and the stones cease, while the hills on either side become less pre- 
cipitous, and now and then a few stunted trees and bushes appearing, form 
an agreeable relief to the eye, accustomed for so many days past to the most 
dismal sterility. About ten miles from our last ground, occurs a steep and 
heavy ascent, of about one hundred yards, which was surmounted by all 
the guns without accident, although not without considerable labour. At 
9 r.M., we bivouacked about five miles beyond the ghaut, from which the 
descent is gradual to Shawl. The valley, widened as we advanced, pre- 
sented a surface totally devoid of stones, and covered with southern wood, 
which the camels devoured greedily. 

‘With the ascent last mentioned terminates the Bolan Pass, of which we 
are now clear.” 


The supplies were very deficient in some parts of the march ; and 
the cattle became exceedingly exhausted. When at Candahar riots 
were actually occasioned by plunderers; at a time too when the 
army was suffering much from excessive heat during day, to be con- 
trasted with severe cold at night. At length, on the 27th June the 
march was recommenced towards Ghisni, where the opposition of 
the Affghans, according to the Major, was highly creditable to them. 
In the course of storming that stronghold he enacted a prominent 
part; and as his Notes descriptive of the affair appear to have been 
written almost simultaneously with the occurrence, the battle too 
being one of the briefest in duration, we shall extract part of the 
account :— 


© 92nd July. At break of day, the Commander-in-Chief ascended the 
heights on the right of our camp, which completely command the eastern 
face of the works, and having thence reconnoitered the fortress, His Excel- 
lency has resolved upon making the attempt to carry it by storm to morrow. 
The assault is to be directed against the Cabul gate, which it is proposed to 
blow open by means of bags of loose gunpowder, that are to be attached, if 
possible, before daylight, failing in which, the object must be effected by 
Artillery. By a false attack on the opposite quarter, the attention of the 
enemy is to be diverted, and his fire is to be in some measure kept down by 
batteries, which are to be established, after nightfall, on the commanding 
heights. 
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‘ The storming party is to consist of four companies of Europeans, under 
Brigadier Dennie, and the assaulting column to be composed of the re- 
mainder of the four European Regiments, under Brigadier Sale, with three 
Regiments of Native Infantry in reserve. The garrison being resolute, and 
the fortifications far stronger than we had been led to anticipate, it cannot of 
course be expected that the capture will be achieved without considerable 
loss; but whilst the delay arising from the operations of a regular siege would 
be, under existing circumstances, extremely hazardous, our limited means, in 
respect to Artillery especially, render such a mode of proceeding impracti- 
cable. The enemy’s Cavalry, commanded by one of the sons of the Ameer 
Dost Mahommed Khan, having been joined by the disaffected Ghiljee Chiefs, 
are conjectured to muster upwards of three thousand sabres. They are now 
watching a favourable opportunity to fall upon our camp, and their advanced 
picquets were observed this morning to the northward. Dost Mahommed 
Khan himself is reported to be advancing from the Cabul side, and is ex- 
pected to arrive to-morrow, though with what amount of force is not known. 
His direct communication with the fort, however, is cut off by our present 
position. 

** About noon, the hills to the southward of our camp were crowned by 
masses of horse and foot, displaying several standards; their designs appear- 
ing to be directed against the Shah’s camp, which lay immediately under 
their position. Two of his Majesty’s guns, with all his Cavalry, supported 
by Lancers, and by a Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, moved out immediately 
to oppose this demonstration; and the enemy, who had already begun to 
descend into the plain, being met by the Shah’s Horse, under Captain Ni- 
colson, were, with trivial loss on our side, compelled to re-ascend the heights, 
leaving behind one of their standards in our possession, and four or five of 
their number killed in the conflict. Having gallopped out to ascertain what 
was going on, I reached the scene of action just before this occurrence ; and, 
finding no European officer on the spot, J prevailed on a body of the Shah’s 
Horse to follow me round the hills in the enemy’s rear, where I stationed 
them so as to cut off their retreat. The enemy, being intimidated by this 
movement, and repulsed by Captain Nicolson’s gallant charge, ascended 
the heights beyond all reach of our Horse, whom I therefore left in position, 
returning myself to the front. 

** Meeting at this juncture a small detachment of the Shah’s contingent, 
consisting of about one hundred and fifty infantry and matchlock-men, under 
a European officer, I suggested to him the propriety of an immediate 
attempt to force the enemy from the heights, in the direction where I had 
just stationed the Cavalry. He expressed his readiness to act under my 
orders ; and, relinquishing to me the charge of his detachment, which was 
composed of picquets from different corps hastily assembled, we ascended 
the ill together. The matchlock-men behaved with great gallantry, ad- 
vancing steadily under a galling fire, and availing themselves of every rock 
and stone, as fast as the enemy were dislodged. They were followed by the 
Sepoys in close order, who occupied every favourable undulation of ground, 
and were thus prepared to meet any sudden rush that might be made on the 
part of the enemy. Step by step, we thus at last attained the loftiest peak, 
over the crest of which floated the holy banner of green and white,—the 
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largest and most conspicuous in the ranks of the whole host, the firet un- 
furling of which, by the Moslem High Priest , who had preached a crusade 
against the British, had called together a mob of fanatics, who, judging 
from their reckless personal exposure, must have been deceived into the 
belief that they were safe under the charm of its sacred influence. Towards 
this object we made our way, ascending a very precipitous acclivity, under 
a smart fire, from which we were sheltered by the rocks, until, on our 
arriving within fifty paces of the enemy, a fortunate shot brought down the 
standard-bearer. The whole of our party then rushing up with a general cheer, 
the banner was seized, whilst the enemy, panic-stricken at this proof of the 
fallacy of their belief, fled with precipitation to a second hill, whither I 
deemed it useless to follow them, both because our men were already much 
exhausted from thirst and fatigue, and because the range, instead of termi- 
nating, as I had conjectured, at this point, in which case the fugitives might 
easily have been driven into the plain—proved to be a succession of steep 
hills, among which it was not practicable for Cavalry to act. 

** Having rested some time, therefore, we finally retired, bearing off our 
wounded, nine or ten in number, and leaving the bodies of five of our oppo- 
nents lying around the spot on which the large standard had been planted. 
Ten or twelve others, who had fallen in the contest towards that position, 
were likewise strewed on the face of the hill, making a total loss, on the 
side of the enemy, of thirty or forty killed and wounded, in addition to 
about fifty made prisoners by the Cavalry: one of these latter, on being 
brought into the King’s presence, stabbed one of the principal officers of 
state in the open durbar—an offence for which the whole are said to have 
atoned with their lives. On our side the total loss, throughout this affair, 
amounted to about twenty in killed and wounded,” 


The fortress having been captured, the pursuit of Dost Mahom- 
med commenced, the Affghan portion of the army being extremely 
averse to proceed, occasioning our author who was engaged in the 
chase no small amount of annoyance. He was next engaged in the 
expedition against the Ghiljees, the subjects of Shah Shoojah being 
still exceedingly reluctant to lend their assistance. Khelat, how- 
ever, soon fell, every person of note in the fortress having either 
been slain or captured, to the great dismay and almost utter incre- 
dulity of the neighbouring tribes. After this exploit the Major 
having been appointed to convey despatches to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, resolved on making his way in disguise by the most 
direct route to Sonmeanee, the sea-port of Lus, and thence to em- 
bark for Curachee en route to Bombay. It was his object to ascer- 
tain the existence or otherwise of a practicable road for troops 
from Candahar, vié Khelat, to the sea; and the enterprise, perilous 
at any time, was rendered remarkably so by the recent blows struck 
by the British among a barbarous people. His anxiety, in these 
circumstances, was to outstrip the tidings of the fall of the last 
named fortress, his zeal no doubt, together with his previous ser- 
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vices, having been borne in mind at the time of his appointment to 
the office of Political Agent in Sinde, which he now holds. 

Not many hours after the fall of Khelat the Major, having dis- 
guised himself in Affghan costume, and being accompanied by two 
holy Syuds, together with two armed attendants of theirs, and one 
of his own servants, the whole party being mounted on four ponies 
and two camels, set out from the British camp in the dead of 
night, carrying as much provision for man and beast as could be 
conveniently taken. Mehrab Khan, who is more than once men- 
tioned in the course of our next extract, was the sovereign chief, and 
one of the slain. The secret expedition undertaken enabled the 
Major to observe some scenes and traits of character, as well as to 
encounter certain incidents, that add considerably to the interest 
which his Notes are calculated to excite. It was on the night of 
the 15th October that he started, and he thus describes part of his 
journey :— 


16th. Nineteen hours in the saddle. Halted at 4 a. m. for an hour at 
Rodinje, after a pleasant, though bitterly cold march of four hours under 
moonlight. It being usual for the inhabitants of this district to migrate 
during the winter to the warmer climate of Cutch Gundava, we found not a 
soul in the village. At day-break resumed our journey to Sohrab, a cluster 
of villages also deserted for the same reason, except by one or two families, 
which had remained in each to look after the premises. During this day’s 
march we passed many groups of fugitive women from Khelat, the men, 
who ought to have protected them, having either been slain in the conflict, 
or contrived to outstrip their wives in flight. One party however was bet- 
ter attended than the others, being accompanied by several armed men ; but 
even here, with the exception of one old lady, al] the females were on foot. 
By these my friends the Syuds were recognised as old acquaintances, and a 
long detail was entered into by the ladies of the hardships they had en- 
dured. They proved to be the families of Mehrab Khan’s brother, and of 
his principal minister, Mahommed Hoossain Khan, and none of them, poor 
things, had ever before been beyond the precincts of a harem. It behoved 
us while we kept the same road to remain with this party a sufficient time 
to listen to all their griefs, and having been previously introduced by my 
companions in the character of a Peer, which holy disguise I had afterward 
to support during the whole journey, I was most especially called upon to 
sympathise in their woes. This I did by assuming an air of deep gravity 
and attention, although in reality I did not understand a single word that 
was uttered; and in the meanwhile one of my companions relieved the 
mother for a time of the burthen of Mahommed Hoossain Khan’s infant 
ehild, which he carried before him on the saddle. 

** During the time that we accompanied this party, it may be imagined 
that my situation was far from being an enviable one. Independently of 
the fairness of my complexion, which, although concealed as much as pos- 
sible by a large turban bound over the chin, was eminently calculated to 
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excite suspicion, it so happened that I had equipped both myself and my 
servant with raiment taken from Mahommed Hoossain Khan’s own ward- 
robe, from amongst the contents of which the prize agents had permitted 
me to select whatever was necessary for my disguise. Most fortunately in- 
deed I had conceived the humblest garb to be best suited to the pious cha- 
racter I was to sustain ; and the apparel I had chosen was, therefore, in all 
probability, of too common a description to have passed through the harem, 
by the fair hands of the inmates of which the more costly suits are wont to 
be embroidered. Whether from this circumstance, or because weightier 
cares diverted their thoughts from such trifles, our garments were not re- 
cognised, and we took the very first opportunity of pleading an excuse to 
leave the poor creatures in the rear. We were pestered nevertheless 
throughout the journey, by horsemen galloping up from different directions 
to enquire the particulars of the Khelat disaster ; but my friends the Syuds 
always contrived to place themselves in such a position as to be the first 
questioned ; when they found so much of interest to communicate to the 
enquirers, that I remained altogether unnoticed. 

‘“‘ The sensation created by the news of the overthrow of Khelat, and by 
the fate of Mehrab Khan with his chiefs and vassals, was very great; and 
so far as I could comprehend, many were the curses poured out upon the 
heads of the Feringees, and numerous were the vows of vengeance and re- 
taliation to which the auditors gave utterance—their national vanity, the 
while, inducing them to employ every argument by which to excuse the 
complete defeat of their countrymen. The more they interrogated, how- 
ever, the more were they downhearted at the undeniable evidence that had 
been given of Feringee prowess; and although we were informed that the 
Khan’s brother, (who with his spiritual adviser yesterday passed us in 
flight,) had publicly given out that he was proceeding to assemble the 
tribes, in order to assail our troops during their descent through the passes, 
I am strongly inclined to the belief, that their ardour to avenge the cause of 
their Beloche brethren, has been so considerably cooled by what they have 
learned, that it will shortly evaporate altogether. 

‘‘ For our bivouac this night we selected the walls of a deserted village, 
hoping under their friendly shelter to escape observation ; but our arrival 
was perceived, and notwithstanding the apparently deserted state of the 
country, inquisitive persons flocked round us to institute inquiries respecting 
relatives or friends who had been engaged at Khelat. Amongst many 
others were certain agents, who had been sent back by the brother of the 
deceased Khan, to meet and escort his own family and that of the minister, 
with whom we had forgathered in the morning. The worthy Syuds, my 
companions, were by no means sparing of their taunts at the conduct of the 
Khan’s brother, who had ignominiously fled on horseback with his associates, 
leaving his family to trudge behind on foot; nor did they omit to hint that 
he must have been somewhat precipitate in his retreat from Khelat, inas- 
much as there was no egress from that place for a full hour before Mehrab 
Khan’s fall in the citadel. This sally on the part of my friends did not fail 
to elicit considerable mirth in the assembly ; and the emissaries of the Khan’s 
brother, whose name has escaped me, looked somewhat foolish thereat. 
They, however, talked very largely, and asserted that the Khan had no other 
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object in view than to raise the clans, and thus cut off the accursed Feringees 
in the pass. I subsequently enquired of the Syuds whether this was likely 
to be true, as in that case I should wish to send back in order to warn the 
General of the contemplated hostilities. They, however, assured me, that 
the blow which had been struck on the 13th would preclude all chance of 
any further obstruction being attempted to the British arms; and that 
whilst no body of the Beloches would now venture to unite for the purpose 
of molesting the army, the Khan’s brother had merely urged that pretext 
with a view of covering his own cowardice. 

“During the discussions which took place, I had, by pretending to be 
asleep, avoided the inconvenience of being personally questioned ; but my 
companions were compelled to satisfy a whole string of interrogatories which 
lasted until the night was far advanced. ‘lhe moment we were relieved 
from the irksome presence of company, therefore, instead of resting, as we 
had intended, until dawn, we resolved upon pushing on forthwith, with the 
design of avoiding the further detention which might be expected to accrue 
from the inconvenient cross-examination of a fresh set of visiters in the 
morning. An indigent native was here prevailed on to engage himself with 
us in the capacity of guide: but only upon condition, that 1 would furnish 
him with a charm to preserve his sick camel from dying during his absence! 
A tuft of the animal’s hair having accordingly been brought to me, I was 
obliged, in support of my assumed character, to go through the mummer 
of muttering over it a string of cabalistic words—may God forgive the 
hypocrisy ! 

** We travelled other six hours during the night to a stream of clear water, 
at which we bivouacked until the day broke. Resuming our journey in the 
morning, we were not a little rejoiced to find by the traces of horses and 
camels that the Khan’s brother, and other fugitives whose route we had 
hitherto followed, and whose presence in our front had been the source of 
considerable anxiety, had now struck off to the left, and fallen into the high 
road to Wudd.”’ 


What we now quote adds to the vividness of the picture, not only 
of the Major’s journey, but of the people and the country he had 
such a singular opportunity to observe :— 


“18th. Seventeen hours on the road. Departing at daybreak, we 
crossed a high range of hills by a goat path impracticable for laden cattle. 
My companions having discovered that certain persons, whom they thought 
it prudent to avoid, were on the high road to Nal, we occupied five hours in 
reaching that place; and having passed it, rested in the jungle, three miles 
beyond, sending one of the Syuds with the two armed attendants into the 
village to procure grain for our horses. This party unfortunately missing our 
place of concealment, subsequently passed on, and we waited for them in 
vain until the evening. The other Syud then became so uneasy, that he 
went back tothe village to enquire for them, leaving me alone with my 
domestic Hoossain, to abide his return. As neither of us could speak a 
single syllable of the language of Belochistan, we should have been some- 
what awkwardly situated, had we been discovered and addressed by an y of 
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the numerous inhabitants, who passed close to our hiding place on their 
way home from the fields. Fortunately, however, no one did perceive us. 
Nearly another hour having elapsed, and darkness coming on, without any 
appearance of the Syuds’ return, I could not but conclude that my presence 
had been discovered, and that Fakeer Mahommed, the chief of Nal, whose 
near relation had been killed at the storm of Khelat, had adopted the plan 
of detaining my companions in order to compel me to come to his village in 
search of them. 

‘** Under these circumstances, I considered what was best to be done. The 
whole of our money and provisions was with the absentees; and destitute of 
these essentials—without a guide, and without the smallest knowledge of 
the language—our murder was inevitable at the hands of the very first 
Beloches we should meet, who could not fail immediately to penetrate our 
disguise. 1 determined, therefore, at once to proceed tothe village, where, 
should I fail to terrify the chief into civility, by threats of the consequences 
of maltreating a British officer, I hoped that the holy influence of my Syud 
friends might prove of some avail. We were on our way accordingly, and 
I was consoling poor Hoossain with the assurance that his life, as a Ma- 
hommedan, was at all events secure, when a cry from behind attracted our 
attention, and, looking round, we joyfully recognized our friend, the 
second Syud, who having also missed our place of concealment, had long 
been hunting for us. His return brought a most welcome reprieve from 
what I considered almost certain destruction: and he informed us, that the 
rest of our party had left the village some hours previously, and had doubt- 
less gone on, under the impression that we had preceded them. We there- 
fore set out forthwith in search ; and, after tracing them for two hours from 
village to village, at each of which we ascertained that they had also been 
seeking for us, we at length discovered them in a small fort assisting at the 
coronach for the dead Chief, the tidings of whose fall at Khelat had been 
received that very afternoon. Long before we reached this village, the 
wailing of the women had burst upon our ears at intervals, and amid the 
deep stillness of the night it had sounded very plaintively. The relatives of 
the deceased urgently pressed us to enter the house of mourning ; but in 
the hour of such affliction we would not be -prevailed on to obtrude our- 
selves, and, after resting an hour, were but too glad to take advantage of so 
good an excuse for resuming our journey. 

‘“‘ Resolved to outstrip the news of the Khelat catastrophe, we now pushed 
on throughout the night at an ambling pace of at least five miles an hour— 
not once drawing bridle until the grey of the morning; having then tra- 
velled eight hours over a smooth and level road, which was lighted by a 
splendid moon. The weather has now become quite mild, and whilst it 
forms a most agreeable contrast to the bitter and pinching cold we have 
lately endured, serves to prove how greatly we must have descended since 
leaving Khelat. It is satisfactory also to find, that we have at least emerged 
from an inhabited country. Not a trace of any human habitation have we 
seen within the last thirty miles, and it is therefore with a feeling of much 
greater security than I hitherto permitted myself to indulge, that we are 
about to lie down on the banks of a river to obtain two hours’ sleep. 

19th. On awakening about 7 a.m. we were not a little vexed to find that 
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our hired guide had decamped. He had unfortunately been paid in ad- 
vance for the whole trip to Beila, as far as which town he had engaged to 
escort us; and although invariably accommodated, like ourselves, with a 
seat on the back of a camel, he had probably become weary of the long 
journey, and had consequently taken advantage of our sound sleep to leave 
us in the lurch. As we were in the constant habit of sleeping above the 
little property that we possessed, and invariably held our horses’ bridles in 
our hands, the fellow had happily departed without robbing us; and some 
flocks being observed at a little distance, we found means to persuade a 
shepherd to take his place, and accompany us in character of guide. 

**Qur journey this day, which occupied eight hours, was by a good road, 
passing by easy ascents and declivities over a lofty range of mountains, 
styled the ‘ Oornach.’ We bivouacked in the bed of the Oornach river, 
which is, generally speaking, dry ; but a few small springs here trickled into 
it from the side of the hill, and forming a rill, the moisture around which 
had induced the growth of a little green grass. This was the first forage 
that we had possessed either the time or the opportunity to our horses, 
the poor beasts having hitherto subsisted upon a scanty allowance of grain, 
brought with us from Khelat in the first instance, and afterwards reple- 
nished at Nal. Here also the camels found a little green tamarisk upon 
which to browse—a luxury which, for the first time during our journey, 
they had yesterday enjoyed in the valley of Nal. On our entering that 
valley the sight of the luxuriant green tamarisk bushes was really quite re- 
freshing, forming as they did the most agreeable contrast to the brown and 
stunted vegetation of Affaghanistan, which ever seems as though it had been 
scorched by fire or blighted by frost. With exception of a few juniper 
bushes in the Kakur hills, this was indeed the very first green foliage that I 
had seen since leaving Cabul ; and its appearance, together with that of mat- 
rushes, and many familiar Indian trees, such as the Babool and the Neem, 
of which I had totally lost sight after entering Affghanistan, served not a 
little to enliven my last night’s moonlight march. To me, even the scanty 
yellow grass, on the side of the hills which bound the Sohrab valley, proved 
a gratifying sight ; for nowhere betwixt that place and Cabul is grass to be 
found growing wild, saving where it occasionally fringes the running water- 
courses. During this day’s march, we saw neither a human habitation nor 
a human being.” 


By the time that the Major reached a particular chain of moun- 
tains, called the Poorallee range, hjs hopes of the practicability of 
the route, which had hitherto been sanguine, were completely 
extinguished. The road over this pass is a path so narrow, steep, 
and rocky—sometimes winding along the sides of precipitous hills 
-——at others through narrow fissures in hard rock—as to offer com- 
plete obstacles to the conveyance of guns; at the same time being 
represented as forbidding widening and levelling, unless at an 
immense cost of time and labour. We shall now dismiss the ‘‘ Notes” 
after introducing one other passage descriptive of our author’s 
near approach to Sonmeanee :— 
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‘In the evening, we continued our journey for seven hours over another 
mountain range, both the ascent and descent of which were easy. The road 
generally wound along smooth, firm, sandy beds of dry water channels, 
which, in their descent, gradually widened to the expanse of a magnificent 
river, though totally destitute of water. The banks are sometimes flanked 
by sloping hills, and skirted with shady tamarisk trees of gigantic growth— 
at others hemmed in by bare perpendicular rocks of great altitude. In the 
former case the hills generally open into wide valleys ;—in the latter the 
iron girt walls contract to a narrow channel. Except in the secluded dell 
noticed above, not a trace of any inhabitant presented itself during this 
day’s march, which lasted eighteen hours. The bold mountain scenery 
throughout the whole distance, alternately cast in deep shadow, and next 
lighted up by the brightest moon-beams, was striking and beautiful; and in 
many clumps of the ‘ prickly pear’ I had the pleasure of recognizing an old 
and familiar Indian acquaintance, which conjured up pleasing reminiscences 
of boar and tiger hunts, to ‘ while the weary way.’ 

“21st. At break of day we arose from our bivouack, and continued to 
wind along the beds of dry water channels, from which, after two hours 
travelling, the road at last emerged, and right glad was I then to find my 
view to the southward unconfined by hills. All before me is now open; all 
' difficulties are surmounted : and having outstripped the tidings of the fall 
of Khelat, there is little danger to be apprehended during the residue of the 
journey. An easy march of nine hours and a half has brought us to a 
hamlet on the opposite bank of the Poorallee, where we have bivouacked. 
It is a fine river, skirted by cultivation along the right bank for the last six 
miles of our route. My companions are here indulging in a fatted lamb, 
and having here cast off much of their former reserve, maintain free inter- 
course with the inhabitants. The daughter of Mehrab Khan being espoused 
by the Beila Chief, who is moreover the nephew of Wullee Mahommed 
Khan, it is of course an object that the tragedy enacted at Khelat should 
still be kept a profound secret. In spite of all the feasting around me, my 
own fare continues to consist as heretofore of dates and water—it being re- 
quisite to keep up appearances, and not to infringe the abstinence befitting 
my holy character. 

“29nd. Inorder that we might pass Beila before the day dawned, we 
started this morning at 3 a.m. A large kafila of merchants and others from 
Bombay being encamped outside, under the walls of the town, we were 
obliged to pass through the midst of them. The leaders having been aroused 
by the barking of their dogs, and observing from what direction we came, 
were most clamorous and importunate for information as to the state of 
affairs at Khelat: they had heard in Bombay that the British army was 
shortly to arrive there, and were nota little apprehensive that in case of 
warfare, they might suffer in. passing through the country. The Syuds, 
however, were prudently uncommunicative, and stoutly asserted that our 
party had come from Nal only ; at the time of leaving which place it was 
uncertain, they said, how the Feringees would settle with Mehrab Khan. 
The merchants evidently suspected that we knew more about the matter 
than we chose to divulge, and for a considerable time continued to ply and 
pester us with an infinity of questions, nor was it until the day broke, we 
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contrived to escape from their irksome catechising. By the inhabitants of 
Beila my friends were particularly anxious to avoid recognition, as they 
would have insisted on detaining us from motives of hospitality, which might 
have led to the most unpleasant consequences. Pursuing our journey until 
1 p. M., we rested on the bank of the Porallee, at a spot where no village 
existed. From Beila there are two roads to Sonmeanee, and I determined 
on adopting that by Lyaree, the other, although more direct, having already 
been explored by Colonel Pottinger.”’ 


The Major’s Notes” are more barren and scanty in regard to 
certain points and personages than was to be expected. For 
example, we looked for some particulars concerning the manners, 
character, and abilities of Shah Shooja; but findlittle or nothing to 
enlighten the reader thereon. In one place we are told that his 
Majesty was very affable; that he appeared to be between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and that his manners were mild; and we also 
learn that he has conferred upon the Major ‘‘ the Second Class of 
the order of the Douranee empire, as a mark of his royal appro- 
bation.” But something more would have been desirable, and 
might have served to remove the disparagement which has been 
thrown upon the Shah, especially as contrasted with Dost Mahom- 
med. Time, however, will fully test the wisdom or rashness of 
reinstating him; and also the accuracy of Lord Auckland’s infor- 
mation which represented the Prince as being popular throughout 
Affghanistan, a point which by no means receives much counte- 
nance in the pages before us. How far too the prosperity and union 
of the Affghan people is to be promoted by the restoration, as cal- 
culated upon by the Governor-General, has yet to be demonstrated. 
If, however, the effect of his Lordship’s policy be to extend our 
commerce and guarantee our peacefnl relations in the vicinity of the 
Indus, a mighty advantage may now accrue to the British empire in 
the East, civilization will have a lever point from which to shed its 
rays and blessing stowards Central Asia, and our most insidious ene- 
mies will be kept at bay, even although Khiva should speedily fall into 
the hands of Russia. Above all, we contemplate the practical ame- 
liorations that may be speedily introduced into Anglo-India as the 
surest means of consolidating the empire, and also of operating as a 
repulsive power against all external foes. At the same time such 
a line of policy towards the many millions whom Providence has con- 
signed to our sway in Hindostan, offers the only rational grounds 
of hope that that sway shall be prolonged and rendered continually 
prosperous, 
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Art. XII.—A Supplement to the Two Volumes of the Second Edition of 
the Essay on the Archeology of our Popular Phrases, Terms, and Nur- 
sery Rhymes. By Joun B. Ker, Esq. Ridgway. 

Mr. BELLENDEN Kenr’s theory, which we suppose is now explained and il- 

lustrated as far as his ingenuity enables him, is one of sound without regard 

to sense ; as if certain words and phrases current, proverbial, and most 
significant in our language, were traceable to the Dutch; and as if 
it were absurd to expect that the people of England could either per- 
ceive any self-evident truth within the sphere of what may be called 
the philosophy of common sense ; or, as if having perceived such mar- 
row and genuine pith, they were unable to furnish terms to embody an 
represent such essence. By a process of the most arbitrary torturing, our 
most expressive, ancient, and universally understood as well as established 
phrases in ordinary speech, are mystified, transformed, and made outlandish 
in a manner, that instead of a child or the merest simpleton knowning what 
such phrases mean, it must bewilder the most learned etymologist or acute 
analogist to discover any propriety or force in the coinage. Could any one 
cram into the same space more nonsense than is to be found in Mr. Ker’s 
commentary on the text, ‘‘ The nearer the church the further from God ?” 

—Which is, he says, “‘Construed in any way, a purely absurd text—a 

senseless but generally known dictum. What can domiciliary station have 

to do with that of relation to the Creator, with that of either nearness to or 
distance from the Deity? I take it to be the reécho of the Dutch or 

Saxon words, die nie hije, rye’r, die shcie heersche de vaér seer voor om ge- 

hod ; q. e., the one who troubles no one, who is order itself; this is the 

one the friar so much renowned for circumventing, soon makes himself 
master of; it is the quiet, peaceable one that the notoriously beguilin 
priest gets his hold over ; inferring that the independent and high-minded 
one is beyond their reach : those who think for themselves, they never at- 
tempt to impose upon. It should be always kept in mind, in construing, 
that any number of vowels can only sound as one—nie hije sounds nea ; 
rye’'r, rer ; voor om, from ; schie heersch, church; vaér seer, as we pro- 
nounce father, viz. as we do farther, the adverb; Gehod, God; die, he 
who ; nie, never, no one; hije, vexes, motlests; rije, order, system, pro- 
priety ; schie, schier, schielijck, soon, quickly, at once ; heersche, masters, 
domineers over, vaér, vader, father, the then customary appellation of the 
monk, friar, priest, the father of a convent was the member of; the one 
belonging to a convent; a father confessor, a priest who confesses others, 
examines them ; seer, very much, highly ; voor, for; om, am, encircling, 
circumventing, taking in, surrounding enclosing, and thus taking in, hum- 
bugging, getting round one; whence our hum, as an inarticulate sound, 
buzzing, and to hum, as to deceive, delude, take in ; also to try, to catch, or 
to take within, set about making the tune or song, a cadence ; to take in, 
receive in a tune or song; whence probably the Greek umnos, canticle, and 
our hymn.” 

Do our readers expect that we shall define or explain the origin of the 
pithy and very generally applicable saying which Mr. Ker has thus per- 
plexed and frittered away? Why, the attempt would prove us to be so 
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vain, crochetty, and contracted as to suppose ourselves able to render per- 
fect simplicity more simple, an immediately accepted sense more plain, an 
adage more expressive, an every-day fact more clear. 

Seldom have even acknowledged wits originated never-to-be-forgotten 
sayings suitable for universal circulation. Perhaps many of those in high- 
est estimation may have been struck off by dullards at some moment when 
the friction, so to say, of particular circumstances has ignited the mind. 
Did it require any foreign genius; did it need a tithe ofFranklin’s philo- 
sophic perception, or anything indeed but a keen sense and a most appa- 
rent fact, when he exclaimed, referring to a passage in his early life, “‘ I’ve 
paid too dear for my whistle ?” Certainly not: and yet that expression is so 
curt, and so descriptive of daily experiences, that it must force its acceptance 
upon society wherever it has been once heard, and for ever; nor will Mr. 
Bellenden Ker afford it pith or explanation should he ransack all the langua- 
ges of Europe, beyond what the most unsophisticated or simple at once ap- 
preciates, any more than in the case of ‘‘ The nearer the church the further 
from God,” and a multitude of the other instances upon which his ingenuity 
is totally thrown away. A good deal that is curious occurs in his illustra- 
trations, but the most of them amount to absurd attempts to support an un- 
tenable theory. 





Art. XIII.—T7he Honeymoon: a Poem. By Joun Fisner, A.M. 
London: Longman. 1840. 

Tue Poem cannot be said to rank with those short and fugitive pieces 
which, having neither subject nor compass sufficient to enable them to stand 
singly, are also when numerously collected so devoid of homogeneity, and 
so far from being in any sense complete, as to be without character and 
without value. Neither is it as regards object, plan, or structure of verse, 
ephemeral in its complexion. Indeed, according to the author’s account, it 
has been the very reverse of hastily or rashly published, he having taken 
many more years than Horace would bargain for, in the way of revision 
and polish. He tells us that it is by a ‘‘ Septuagenarian thirty years after 
it was composed,” having been originally in Blank Verse, but now, with the 
exception of some portions in its first shape, turned into the Spenserian 
measure. ‘The Poem, however, will not immortalize Mr. Fisher ; for it is 
level, tame, and upon the whole dull and prosy. Perhaps the process of 
transformation to which it has been subjected has shorn the work of some 
of its original freshness and fire. 





Arr. XIV.—A Narrative of the Persecution of the Christians in Mada- 
gascar. By J.J. Freeman and D. Jones. London: Snow. 1840. 
Tux authors of this Narrative were formerly Missionaries in the island of 
Madagascar; where the hostility and enmity to Christianity natural to all 
mankind who worship false gods, some years ago burst forth and continues 
to rage, to the martyrdom of some and the exile of others of the natives. 
The details here given of the escape of Six Christian Refugees, now in Eng- 
land, will be read with no ordinary interest. The profits of the volume are 
devoted to the relief of the persecuted people of the fine island, with the 
condition of which the authors have had unusual opportunities of becoming 

cquainted. 
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Art. XV.—Doéllinger’s History of the Church. Vol. ‘Il. London: 
Dolman. 1840. 
Tuis volume, embracing what the author designates Period the Second, 
viz. from the Reign of Constantine to the Sixth General Council,—from 
313 to 680, of course, conducts him over many remarkable vicissitudes in 
the History of the Church, such as struggles with pagans, controversies 
amongst the Christians themselves, heresies, &c. The extension of the 
Church beyond the Roman Empire, to the British Isles, for example, and 
the origin and character of Mahommedanism are important events, and like 
whatever else falls within the design of the work are sketched with a free and 
energetic hand. Indeed Dr. Ddllinger’s acquaintance with the annals of 
nations, with the lives of eminent and influential men, with whatever bears 
upon ecclesiastical institutions and theological doctrines, so far as we have 
yet been enabled to judge, is so intimate and familiar, that, with perfect ease 
to himself, apparently, he produces a narrative in which everything he 
wishes to state slides into its proper place, with singular perspicuity and 
graphic effect. We are not saying whether his representation is generally 
fair or not fair, whether we think his opinions are generally correct or not, 
in the case of disputed points. We only as yet express our sense of his lite- 
rary qualifications and manner. We must now add, however, that he is as 
remarkable on account of his earnest, straightforward, and unhesitating 
adherence to the doctrines and rites of the Romish Church, as it is possible 
for a Catholic to be; for with the most perfect candour and confidence, 
amounting, one might almost say, to simplicity, he identifies himself with 
what has been most impugned or controverted by Protestants, without ever 
deigning to notice that it has been objected to, or appearing to have an idea 
that the dictum or testimony upon which he founds his statement could be 
questioned. He also seems to us, in his perfect good faith, to exhibit points 
in the constitution and government of the Church,—and others belonging 
to its early worship and discipline, with a needless breadth, so as to give 
more advantage, perhaps, to opponents than they are entitled to. He lays 
himself very much open. There is, for example, iittle smoothing down of 
the edges in regard to the celibacy of the clergy, ascetism, absolution, &c. 
There seems to us to be a most extraordinary merit attached to human 
works in some of the cases alluded to, an efficacy attributed to priestly acts, 
that could not but induce gross abuses. To externals far more is conceded 
than we had presumed would have been the case in the early ages of the 
Church, when innovation could not have completed its progress. And yet 
innovation, according to our author, made rapid strides in the course of 
Period the Second; for he tells us at page 352, that ‘‘ The primitive 
Christians, amongst some of whom the Jewish horror of all representations 
of the human form was strong,—whilst amongst others a dread of idolatry, 
and of all that might lead them back to it, was not less powerful,—had no 
statutes or pictures in their churches. The first representations, which 
they used, were symbols of Christ and of Christian faith and hope: these 
were a fish, a ship, a lyre and an anchor, and were carved on seal-rings, sarco- 
phagi, and lamps. Tertullian tells us that our Saviour was represented as 
the good shepherd, on chalices. The synod of Elvira prohibited, as pagan- 
voL. 11. (1840.) No. Iv. ss 
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ism was then living and powerful, Christian churches to be adorned with 
images, ‘ for it was not proper, that that which was honoured and adorned 
(adored ?) should be painted on walls :’ this prohibition appears to have in 
view, principally, figures of Christ.” What then was the excuse for and 
the consequences of the innovation as stated by the Professor in the next 
page :—“ As now all pagan ideas had been destroyed with paganism itself, 
as there was no longer danger that the faithful would return again toidolatry, 
it was natural, when the representations of Christ and his saints were intro- 
duced into churches and private dwellings, that an external honour should 
be paid to these figures, given not to them as to themselves, but to the 
originals, the memory of whom they so powerfully awakened in the minds of 
the faithful.” Observe, we are not saying whether the Doctor is historically 
correct or not; neither are we expressing an opinion one way or another, 
as to the wisdom of introducing what he himself, if the translation be cor- 
rect, calls, at the head of the Chapter, images : but we must be allowed to 
state that we think he relates facts and adduces reasons, with a rare degree 
of simplicity and innocence, with an unnecessary baldness. 

A page farther on we féad as follows,—“ It is not easy to determine when 
the figure of our crucified Redeemer was first represented: before the 
sixth century, we cannot produce, either from the east or from the west, 
one positive proof of the use of the crucifix: it appears that no more than a 
cross was used before that period.” But to proceed to any greater length 
in this train of remark would take us beyond our sphere ; nor would we have 
said so much, had it not been that it did not seem to us that a critical opi- 
nion of the History could be expressed without noticing the sincerity and 
self-security of the author, as well as his literary manner and endowments. 

We shall now let our readers have an opportunity of judging of Dr. Dél- 
linger’s minute and familiar knowledge of what may be termed ecclesiastical 
antiquities. The subjects are churches and altars. He says,— 

“The first religious assembles of the Christians were held in private 
houses. In the second century they possessed edifices appropriated to the 
Divine worship ; but not to excite the suspicion of the pagans, these build- 
ings presented nothing on their exterior which could distinguish them from 
ordinary dwellings. They, therefore, bore no resemblance to the heathen 
temples, and hence the apologists could for a long time assert, that the 
Christians, unlike the pagans and Jews, had neither temples nor altars. We 
read in the year 202, the church at Edessa was swept away by an inunda- 
tion: in 236, Maximin caused all the churches of the Christians to be 
destroyed : in 261, an imperial decree commanded that their former sites 
should be restored to the bishops. At the commencement of the fourth 
century there arose many magnificent churches, which naturally excited the 
jealousy of the idolaters, so that in the persecution of Diocletian, which 
follows, their immediate demolition was determined. But under the more 
favourable sway of Constantine, churches, more magnificent than those 
which had preceded them, arose in every part of his dominions. In the 
fourth century, Rome had its forty basilicas, and in the east were erected 
many churches, splendidly adorned, at the expense of the emperor and of 
his mother, Helen. The pagan temples, which had not been destined for 
enumrous assemblies, and were, on account of their comparatively con- 
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tracted space, not adapted for Christian churches, were converted to that } 
purpose less frequently than they would otherwise have been. But the 
emperors often converted the bacilicas, (elegant and capacious buildings, 
erected as courts of justice, and halls for public deliberations,) into Chris- 
tian temples ; it was in this manner that the Lateran basilica was given to | 
the Christians. Temples which were afterwards built after the model of | 
these basilicas were known by their names. The greatest number and the | 
most beautiful of the churches were raised by Justinian, particularly at | 
Constantinople. Amongst these was the church of St. Sophia, at the con- 
secration of which the emperor boasted that he had surpassed in magnifi- 
cence the splendour of Solomon at the dedication of the temple of Jerusalem. 
Four hundred clerics, and one hundred porters, were appointed to the ser- 
vice of the church of St. Sophia. In 616, the Pantheon, which had been 
built by Agrippa in the Field of Mars at Rome, and which was now pre- 
sented by the emperor Phocas to pope Boniface IV, was dedicated as a 
Christian church in honour of the blessed Virgin and of the holy martyrs. 
Churches were for a long period built in the form of a ship, and generally 
pointed to the east. After the time of Constantine, they assumed the shape 
of a cross, and sometimes an octangular form. ‘The vestibule had a court 
surrounded by pillars, and in the centre a vase of water for ablutions ; this 
with its entrance was called the exterior narthax. The proper, interior 
vestibule was the space allotted to the catechumens, penitents, and infidels. 
From this space, there was a passage by the ‘ great’ or ‘ royal’ gate 
into the centre, the ship or nave of the church, the place of the advanced 
penitents and faithful: here was the ambone, or elevated station for the 
lectors and singers. ‘The two sexes had here their distinct places» sepa- 
rated by curtains or by partitions of wood: on the side of the women, 
the consecrated virgins and widows were divided from the others. In the 
oriental churches, the women occupied tribunes. The sanctuary was gene- 
rally raised by a few steps above the nave, and separated from it by parti- 
tions of wood: only the clergy could enter within it: a curtain hung before 
the altar. At the back of the sanctuary were the seats of the clergy, ina 
semicircle, divided into two parts by the episcopal throne. The altar—soit 
was called by the most ancient fathers, who nevertheless declared before the i 
pagans that they had no altar (none like theirs)—stood in the centre of the } 
choir, and was of the form of a table supported by four columns ; at first, it f 
was generally of wood, but after the fourth century of stone; in larger | 
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churches, it was surmounted by acanopy. For a long time, (and it is so 
now in the east) each church had only one altar: we first read of a greater | 
number in the epistles of Gregory the Great, when he mentions the thir- f 
teen altars of Palladius, Bishop of Saintes, erected in his church in honour } 
of the apostles. On one side of the altar was the oblationary or prothesis, a 
vessel placed there to receive the offerings of the faithful. 
‘‘ Near the church were the baptistery and secretarium or great diaco- 
nicum : in the choir was a smaller one, in which the clergy vested, In the 
greater secretarium, now called the sacristy, were deposited the sacred ves- i 
sels and vestments, and the treasures of the church: it was sometimes so | 
spacious, that synods were held therein. Schools were attached to many | 
churches, and also libraries, which contained not only liturgical books, but 
copies of the Scriptures and of the Dyptics. The consecration of churches 
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appears to be almost as ancient as the churches themselves, for immediately 
after the persecution of Diocletian, it was universally practised, and with 
the greatest solemnity. It was customary for several bishops to assemble ; 
and hence, on the occasion of a consecration, synods were generally held. 
The festival sometimes continued through several days, and was afterwards 
commemorated every year. Altars were also dedicated, and according to 
the synod of Adge, in 506, they were consecrated, when of stone, with the 
sacred chrism. The form of consecration, as contained in the sacramentary 
of St. Gregory, was accompanied with many ceremonies, and consisted of 
six different acts. Every altar was either raised over the tomb of a martyr, 
or relics were placed in it at the consecration. The figure of the crucifix, 
was, after the fifth century, always placed in the -church, not on, but over, 
the altar: hence the canon of the synod of Tours, in 506,—that the body 
of the Lord should be preseved on the altar under the figure of the cross. 
Votive figures, or figures in silver or of gold, of limbs which had been healed 
by the intercession of the martyrs, were suspended in the churches, even as 
we now see them, as early as the fifth century. Wax tapers and lamps 
burned in the churches, inthe fourth century, during the day: on solemn 
festivals great numbers of them were lighted. They were placed not upon 
the altar, but around it, or in chandeliers, suspended from the roof. In 
many churches, they continued to burn through day and night.” 

These and such like particulars address themselves to the curiosity of 
antiquaries, and possess a certain interest for all. But still, what are they 
but pure externals, having neither in themselves holiness nor merit? The 
inquiring reader wishes to know what were the corruptions of doctrine, the 
laxities of practice, the transitions and alterations in the way of discipline, 
which more or less gradually marred the church. But we must have done ; 
and conclude with again calling attention to the apparent unconsciousness and 
hearty approval with which Professor Déllinger notices the innovations which 
crept in upon the simplicity of Apostolic times. He sketches them most 
vividly. 





Art. XVI.—Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By Witi1am Hazcitt. London: Templeman. 1840. 

A THIRD edition of Lectures, which have caused a great reform in British 

criticism. The volume is extremely neat, and has been edited by the son 

of the lamented author. 





Art .XVII.—The Story without an End. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1840. 

A new Edition of Sarah Austin’s translation of a charming little German 
work, which, while it illustrates how objects in nature the meanest in gene- 
ral estimation, and the least noted by careless or insensible passers-by, may 
be rendered the theme of touching description and engaging instruction, 
also inspires the reader not only with the desire to follow up the plan and 
spirit of the author, but also with something like a persuasion that he could 
tell stories according to such a model, and that without end, so long as 
nature, down even to the individuality of a leaf of the forest tree, furnished 
him with new subjects. ‘The Glow Worm,” which is added, as translated 
by Dr. Reich, forms an appropriate accompaniment. 
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Art. XVIII.—Shetland and the Shetlanders; or, the Northern Circuit. 
With a Map of the Route. By Catnerine Sinczair. London: 
Longman. 1840. 

Miss Sincvatr, a daughter of the late esteemed and laborious Sir Jel 

Sinclair, has for some years taken to the business of writing sketches of life 

and scenery; and her success has been considerable. We like her best 

when she keeps to ground familiar to her from childhood ; for even although 
in such regions she be rather fine and elaborately smart, there is yet a grace- 
ful feminine spirit in her pencillings, not a few graphic snatches, and a real 

Northern taste, smacking of the Highlands. ‘This is not her first Circuit, 

and probably it will not be her last; but we hardly expect her to be so per- 

fectly at home should she take to the South of Scotland. Anecdotes, remi- 
niscences of oddities, and incidents as much out of the way of English 
notions, as the Northern Circuit sketched by Miss Catherine is beyond the 
line chosen by fashionable tourists, when they visit what they deem the Far 

North, crowd the volume ; so that it is only necessary to quote a few speci- 

mens in order to test its qualities. 

Speaking of Nottingham House, a large bleak, and lonely mansion, be- 
longing to the Sutherland family, but formerly in sad disrepair, it is said 
that ‘‘ the late proprietor was overheard once, when a visitor unexpectedly 
arrived, calling loudly to his servant, ‘ Bring me a fork to open the drawing- 
room door!” Many of the windows were at that time built up: and a 
clergyman who slept there one night previous to preaching in the parish 
church, got up next morning and opened his shutters, but seeing no light, 
he returned to bed, wondering much what had disturbed him so early. Un- 
able to sleep, he watched impatiently for the first glimpse of dawn, thinking 
that certainly a sleepless night was a very tedious affair, when at length the 
clerk rushed into his room, saying that the whole congregation were assem- 
bled in their pews, and had waited impatiently for some time.” 

At Banff, several very primitive customs are observed. ‘* When farmers 
come to market, they pay nothing at the inn for being lodged or entertained, 
but some time afterwards ‘mine host’ performs a tour of visits among all 
those who favoured him with their company, and then he graciously accepts 
presents, according to the wealth or the gratitude of his ci-devant guests, 
who load him with hay, cheese, butter, eggs, or poultry, till, like the lady 
in Roman history, he is almost buried beneath the weight of gifts and offer- 
ings heaped upon him. A very convenient custom is ‘also observed by poor 
people, when about to marry upon nothing, who have what is appropriately 
called a ‘ Penny Wedding.’ The happy couple call on each of their neigh- 
bours to announce the propitious event, and to inquire at the same time 
what the friends are willing to subscribe towards increasing and prolonging 
the comfort of their wedded life. At these marriages two hundred people 
sometimes assemble, while no guests are expected to appear without an 
offering in some shape or other,—a loaf, a cheese, a bottle of whisky, or 
even, in cases of extreme poverty, half-a-dozen eggs. The entertainment 
which ensues is kept up occasionally for several days, and instead of bottle- 
sliders, on which to pass the bottles, they are frequently placed on blue bon- 
nets. Every mortal is weary of listening to accounts of the melancholy 
festivities which take place at Highland funerals, but 1 could not help being 
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amused to hear, that when three Strathspey lairds set out to attend the 
burial of the late Rothiemurchus, one of them gravely remarked, ‘ How 
drunk we shall all be this time to-morrow!’ At a great chieftain’s house 
where guests used formerly to be over the mast-head in claret and cham- 
pagne, but where modern sobriety and decorum have been introduced by 
the present proprietor, an old Highland laird was heard indignantly mutter- 
ing to himself as he left the table, ‘Oich! if this is’nt the first time she ever 
dined at Castle Grant, and was able to go up the stairs by hersell.’ I was 
shocked to hear that an old clergyman, well known for his convivial pro- 
pensities, who died last year, wishing his funeral to become peculiarly jovial, 
bequeathed a large stock of claret for his friends to finish on the occasion, 
and his old boon-companions, standing in a circle round the grave, filled 
their glasses to his memory, and afterwards poured a share of the contents 
on the earth beneath which he was interred. The neat and cheerful town 
of Banff is proverbially alluded to by the Scotch as Coventry is in England. 
If one of the common people be angry at another, he exclaims in a tone of 
bitterness, ‘Go to Banff!’ I felt perfectly well satisfied, however, to visit 
this very respectable town, though often extremely indignant formerly at 
being told by our old nursery-maid to go there.”’ 

We read of poverty, in our next and last extract, of another kind, but for 
which there appears to be nothing approaching to an adequate provision. 
Miss Sinclair’s statement it is to be hoped, will have a salutary influence :-— 

“Another destitution, of yet greater importance, is deeply deplored in 
Scotland, and became a subject of serious discussion among the clergy as 
we approached Fair Isle, a bright green spot, like an emerald on the wide 
ocean. This place is quite a little world in itself, covered with grass ofa 
most vivid and luxuriant verdure, but distant twenty-four miles from the 
nearest shore, being exactly half way between Orkney and Shetland,—and 
there four hundred of our countrymen live and die without the instructions 
or consolations of any clergyman. The parish to which they belong lies in 
a far-distant island, whence Mr. Thomson, the incumbent, used to visit 
them once in a season, to perform all the marriages and christenings ; but 
now, being eighty years of age, he is unable to encounter the fatigue of such 
a voyage; and it was mentioned, that the last time a clergyman arrived 
there, several of the children requiring to be christened were quite old and 
uninstructed, while one boy, when the service was performed on himself, 
swore most violently. The anxiety of these neglected people for ministerial 
teaching is so extreme, that they will laboriously row their boat any distance 
to bring a preacher, and only ask their expenses for taking him away, as it is 
considered ample remuneration for a voyage of fifty miles to hear a single 
sermon; and Mr. Watson, of North Yell, told us, that once, when detained 
accidentally beyond Sunday, the whole population crowded round him to 
hear the gospel, and listened with fervent attention. Many rich people dis- 
approve loudly of foreign missions, confidently saying, ‘Let charity begin 
at home;’ and for them here is a noble opportunity. Neighbours and 
brethren of our own, who have little to enjoy here, and no one to tell them 
of happiness hereafter, suffer the most urgent want, while a small subscrip- 
tion might supply the moderate wishes of some resident clergyman, who 
would be welcomed with eager and grateful delight, bring them the know- 
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ledge which they seem all to be thirsting for. The deputations sent by all 
charitable societies travel sometimes now at a most preposterous expense. 
A lady assured me that once a barouche and four arrived at her house in the 
Highlands, containing four gentlemen, who requested leave to see her pic- 
tures, and mentioned that they were a committee of clergymen from England, 
collecting funds for some religious object. Next day her old poultry-woman 
found several tracts scattered along the approach, and this expedition cost 
several hundred pounds, besides taking more than one clergyman away from 
his own charge. This is a wide world, in which there certainly is a great 
deal of good to be done, but as none of us are like the tortoise, that could 
carry the whole world on his own shoulders, men who would really be use- 
ful must measure the utmost extent of their own individual ability, and do 
the very most which is possible, without attempting more.” 





Art. XIX.—Timon, but not of Athens. 2 vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1840. 

We hardly know what to say of these volumes. They do not properly 
belong to the novel class, even although the qualifying title political should 
be added ; for there seems to be no attempt made to develope a story ; not 
even to paint individual and full-length portraits. Neither is there anything 
like dramatic situations, action, or dialogue in the work; the men and 
women only being introduced for the purpose of uttering opinions and 
doctrines; exposing what the author dislikes and impugns, or supporting 
and confirming his creed. Accordingly certain public personages or parties 
together with their proceedings and policy on particular occasions, as at the 
passing of the Reform Bill, are shewn up and criticised ; particular states- 
men and also philosophers are attacked; and even the fine arts as well as 
the usages of the world are brought under the censor’s observations. 

Of kings, lords, and courts, the author cherishes and expresses a most 
thorough dislike ; attaching himself to the side of the people with an equal 
want of discrimination, and with a wholesale adherence, if one is to judge 
from the contents of these volumes. A remarkable feature in them, are do- 
cuments purporting to be original, consisting of letters said to be from 
George the Third, the Prince of Wales, Caroline of Brunswick, &c., bearing 
upon the ill-treatment of the last mentioned, and intended to illustrate the 
villanous practices current in the highest spheres. Weare unable, however, 


to pronounce positively concerning the authenticity and genuineness of 


these letters; nor are we very kindly disposed toward the publication of 
them, whether true or false. We must admit, at the same time, that the 
volumes evince a more than ordinary acquaintance with the world, with 
public men and numerous measures. Timon has read, thought, and ob- 
served much and in many places; and although we deem him an irre- 
gular writer as well as rash judge, he frequently gives us forcible pic- 
tures and preaches in a home-thrusting style. Take him, for example, on 
piano-forte playing :— 

‘** Miss Clavering had been seduced into the brilliant style of playing rot 
only by her own remarkable power of execution, but by the high estimation 
in which that style was held, as well by amateurs as by distinguished pro- 
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fessors. At a party one evening, at which Delamere was present, a lady of 
great repute as a pianist sat down to the instrument, and played the Lich- 
nowsky sonata of Beethoven with a dazzling rapidity that was truly won- 
derful. ‘ Divinely played,’ said one of the party, coming up to Delamere, 
who was conversing with Emily: ‘ this shows what may be done by the 
pianoforte.” Delamere nodded assent, not caring to intimate any dif- 
ference of opinion ; but when again left alone with Emily, he expressed his 
sentiments without reserve. As to showing what may be done by the 
pianoforte, it shows what may be done upon it with ten fingers, but nothing 
more. If music had no other end but exhibit the manual dexterity of the 
performer, it would not deserve to rank higher as an art than any other 
sleight of hand. In what we have just heard, the beautiful thoughts of 
Beethoven were all dispersed in air. They were sacrificed to display. As 
a performance, it was a specimen of marvellous execution; but as embody- 
ing the conception, the genius, the inspiration of that great composer, it 
was a complete failure.’ Emily felt the truth and force of these remarks, 
and from that evening she gave up the brilliant school for the intellectual.” 

We do not accompany him when he drops in among the royal family ; 
but shall close with his portraiture of a character :— 

‘Lord Westbrook was one of that class of persons, more numerous than 
it is imagined to be, who live in a state of perpetual warfare with their own 
better principles. With all that ministers to the happiness of life in abund- 
ance, he had no real enjoyment ofexistence. Indifferent to the pleasure of 
the table, frugal in his general habits, and addicted personally to no pursuits 
that weighed heavily on his purse, yet, owing to the expense of his second 
table, of a constant succession of visitors, of an excellent racing stud and the 
best pack of hounds in the country, kept more for the accommodation and 
amusement of his friends than himself, and to the management of a steward 
who was all in all with the tenants, and whose accounts were never audited, 
it was always with difficulty that his income, ample as it was, could be made 
to meet the demands upon it. 

‘“‘ The great difference between a small fortune and a large one is, that 
the one you spend upou yourself and the other you spend upon other people. 
Lord Westbrook was a striking example of this truth ; convivial, generous, 
and confiding in his nature, the lightest charge upon his own income was 
himself. The great defect in his character was want of reflection. He was 
perpetually acting in opposition to the dictates of his cooler reason, and yet 
was the first to condemn, and to condemn sincerely, his own infirmity of 
purpose. We are all philosophers by the fireside; but in the wide atmos- 
phere of the world we are or at least ought to be, taught charity to others, 
by the consciousness of what there is to forgive in ourselves.” 

A hint seems to be thrown out that the author may continue his strictures, 
bringing his characters to discourse of recent and passing events. He is 
certainly capable of doing service to mankind, by his disquisional powers, 
and of picturing single and separate characters. But we question his ability 
to group several harmoniously, or to educe sound views when dependent 


upon dramatic power, or the progress of dialogue; be the argument or the 
pointto be illustrated what it may. 
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Arr. XX.— 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles W.W. Wynn, M.P., on the 
Danger to which the Constitution is exposed from the Encroachments of 
the Courts of Law. By Sir G. Coamney Havcuton. London: Allan 
and Co. 1840. 

Tue name of the learned and able author of this Letter will sufficiently re- 

commend it to the public, as well as to the profound student of the British 

Constitution. The prefatory notice explains its general nature and purpose. 
“ The first part of the following Letter was written before there was any 

mention of terminating by an act of parliament, the difference that had arisen 

between the House of Commons and the Court of Queen’s Bench. The re- 
mainder has been written since an enactment was made with that view. As 
that measure seems to have fortified many in the notion that the Court of 

Queen’s Bench was quite right in its proceedings, there is every danger of 

a recurrence of similar results from time to time, if there should not be a 

clear understanding of the real position in which parliament stands to the 

courts of law. The remarks I have thrown together may, perhaps, prove 
of use, to that effect; and I have accordingly endeavoured to combine argu- 
ments that may satisfy the statesman, with such details and illustrations as 
are likely to convince those who have made the spirit of the History and 

Constitution of England a subject of close reflection. The Letter would have 

appeared earlier, but for an attack of influenza: however, such a question 

can never be without interest to the well-wishers of the Constitution and the 
lovers of order; and with this conviction it is now submitted to the public.” 

There is also prefixed to the Letter, a sort of diagram, which strikingly 
illustrates the relative powers of the Legislature and the Executive in the 

British Constitution, showing how the latter is subordinate to the former, 

and what are the chief branches of each. 





— 


Art. XXI.—A Dictionary, Geographical, §c., of the various Counties, 


Places, Principal Natural Objects in the World. Part III. By J. 

M‘Cuttocn. London: Longman: 1840. 
Part third of this elaborate and great work carries us forward to Biscay, 
and therefore includes such interesting subjects as Babylon, Belgium, Ben- 
gal, Burmah, &c. Some of these, possessing besides a permanent interest 
of paramount importance, have drawn to themselves at the present time an 
unprecedented degree of public attention ; and the eager feeling is fully re- 
flected by the author. Together with his accustomed research, condensation, 
and originality of speculation, there is to be found superadded matter which 
has a special bearing on passing events. 





Art. XXII.—The Missionary Farewell. London: Snow. 1840. 
A NEw edition of the Valedictory Services of the Rev. John Williams, with 
the Parting Dedicatory Address ; to which is now added an Account of his 
Voyage to the South Seas, and of his mournful death at Erromanga. 
Relicks and notices of a man of great talent, of large mental acquirements, 
a zealous apostle among the heathen, and a martyr. 
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Art. XXIII.—Poems. By Wittiam H. LeatHam. Longman. 
RatTuHER a thick volume of pieces by a juvenile writer ; love, war, antiqui- 
ties, the olden time, and foreign scenes, all engaging the author, and at no 
mean length. His first piece purports to be a ‘“‘ Historical Poem,” the 
scene being laid in England in the Days of Auld lang Syne. It is 
divided into cantos, and Spenser’s stanza is a favourite. Then cometh 
“The Victim, a Tale of the Four Cantons.” And lastly “A Traveller’s 
Thoughts,” France, Switzerland, Italy, &c., awakening the author’s des- 
criptive powers. But Byron’s mantle has not fallen upon Mr. Leatham’s 
shoulders. He is a mere rhymester, having an unfortunate facility in 
stringing lines and verses together, which are for the most part feeble and 
every way crude. We copy the most sensible thing in the volume; mar- 
velling, at the same time, that he who could think of his performances so 
correctly, should have judged it prudent to come before the public. 

‘‘The classic severity of style,” says the author,—‘‘the elegant and 
polished diction, which characterise the productions of the earlier and later 
poets, (we are not told who of the later are meant) are accomplishments of 
which he is totally destitute—accomplishments, which can only be acquired 
by an indefatigable assiduity, demanding far more attention and study, than 
the author is either able or willing to devote in order to ensure their pos- 
session. Let the critic, then pause before he places pen to paper, (who 
should have paused first we ask?) and let him remember, that the author 
can boast no proficiency in any one branch of the art, but on the contrary 
it has ever been his unhappy predicament, to find that his most trivial and 
worthless thoughts, ideas, and sentiments, were the most readily trans- 
lated into appropriate language, whilst those which promised to be of a 
somewhat higher grade and character, were either most imperfectly con- 
veyed in language, or altogether beyond his feeble powers of expression.” 
Very candid of you Mr. Leatham. 





Art. XXIV.—A History of the Prices, and of the State of Circulation in 
1838 and 1839; with Remarks on the Corn Laws, &c. By W. Tooke, 
Esq., F.R.S. London: Longman. 1840. 

We know not how many pamphlets and even volumes of considerable bulk 

have lately appeared on Currency, Banking, Prices, Monetary Systems, &c., 

each having a cut-and-dry scheme to cure or alleviate all the evils con- 

nected with, or supposed to have arisen from the nature and condition of the 
circulating medium. We may mention at present ‘‘ The Currency Inca- 
pable of Regulation,” that is, according to the existing system, by Charles 

Scott ; also ‘* An Inquiry into the General System of Banking,” by Ramsay 

R. Reinagle; also ‘‘ A letter to James William Gilbart, Esq.,” by Robert 

Bell; and also ‘* Reflections on the Recent Pressure of the Money-Market, 

and the Means suggested to prevent Future Difficulties,” by David Salo- 

mons, Esq., an able and an interesting publication, as specimens of the sort 
of ephemeral works alluded to. It would be, however, an unsatisfactory per- 
formance were we to give an abstract of the lucubrations of these several 
writers ; and no less profitless were the attempt made to develope a theory 
of our own, with the various practical measures and effects that might be 
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supposed to be subordinate thereto, or the natural results. We therefore 
deem it better to give it as our Opinion, without adducing arguments or 
illustrations in its support, at once to recommend Mr. Tooke’s volume, as a 
work combining principles and details of no ordinary moment and force, 
essential to the consideration of the different questions which Finance, 
Banking, Prices, Currency, Corn-Laws, &c. involve. Mr. Tooke has long 
devoted a remarkably clear head, with all the fruits of matured reflection, 
and widely extended research, to these and kindred intricate subjects. His 
previous publications are looked upon as highly authoritative by political 
economists and men of mercantile experience ; and the present volume, 
while it will extend as well as sustain his character as a writer in a most 
perplexed, a mysterious department, will be regarded as a requisite sequel 
to the information and reasoning which he has on former occasions put 
forth, and as coming down tc the latest period ; modified as that information 
and that reasoning may be, by new lights or new enactments. 





Art. XXV. 
1. 4 Report upon Deafness, with the Modern Methods of Cure. By 

Hvueu Neti. 3rd. Edition. London: Longman. 1840. 

2. Improved Methods of treating Diseases of the Ear, briefly explained. 

By James YEArsLEY. London: Nisbet. 1840. 

AurRAL surgery has been so long and much neglected by the regularly edu- 
cated members of the medical profession, that it has been almost entirely in 
the hands of quacks and impostors; the next natural result being that this 
branch of the surgical art has been despised and regarded as unworthy of 
the attention of scientific and skilful men. Of late, however, very consider- 
able attention has been drawn to the subject and the anomalous condition 
of the healing art as applied to one of the most important and delicate organs 
of sense ; and at length there have been put into practice by several English 
surgeons a process of manipulation and a system of treatment, imported 
from the continent, viz. that of Catheterism of the Eustachian passages, 
through the nostrils, which is thought by many to proceed on the only prin- 
ciple by which the nature of the diseases of the inner and middle ear can be 
ascertained, or generally with success subjected to medical alleviations or 
cure. 

The two small publications before us describe, elucidate and warmly 
recommend this method, both authors having practised it, they state, with 
extraordinary success; the former as Surgeon to the Liverpool Institution 
for curing Diseases of the Ear ; the latter in the same capacity to a similar 
charitable establishment in London. 

For the following purposes Catheterism of the Eustachian passages is re- 
quired, as stated by Mr. Yearsley. 

‘“‘Istly. For the exploration of the Eustachian passages and tympana, 

by which their healthy or deceased condition can be determined. 

“‘2ndly. For their de-obstruction, when filled with mucus blood, or pus. 

“* $rdly. For their dilatation, when contracted from the thickening of their 

sides, or impermeable from adhesion or stricture. 
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‘“‘4thly. For the introduction of medicated vapours or fluids to restore the 

torpid auditory nerve, or to allay its morbid sensibility. 

**5thly. To improve the condition of the mucous membrane.” 

In each of these interesting and small works the mode of operation is dis- 
tinctly set forth, by means of Plates or Figures as well as letter-press. But 
as the explanations and the illustrations require to be examined simultane- 
ously we pass on to Mr. Yearsley’s concluding observations, which to all per- 
sons afflicted with deafness, will be a sufficient inducement for them to con- 
sult both publications at length and with careful anxiety. 

‘‘ Catheterism of the Eustachian passages is safe, painless, and efficient ; 
and it is fortunate that it has such recommendations, inasmuch as, already 
said, it frequently cannot be dispensed with in the diagnosis and treatment 
of deafness. During the last two years, upwards of one thousand cases of 
deafness have passed under my notice in public and private practice. In the 
great majority, I have felt the necessity of employing catheterism either for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the case, or for its relief, and I have 
never met with the slightest accident; indeed, when employed as herein 
recommended, I will venture to say none can possibly happen. As a gene- 
ral rule, it is painless ; the exceptions are where the meatus, or passage of 
the nostril, is extremely narrow and contracted ; but it is very rare that such 
is the case in both nostrils; and therefore when it exists on one side only, , 
the judicious practitioner will catheterise both Eustachian tubes through the 
same nostril, and this, by an expert operator, may be done without any 
difficulty. 

** Its efficiency, as a diagnostic agent, will be at once admitted, when it is 
stated that we have no other means of ascertaining the permeability of the 
Eustachian tube, for the patient’s own sensations can rarely be relied on ; 
and, as a remedial agent, I may refer the reader to many remarkable 
cases of success related in my little pamphlet, entitled ‘ Deafness successfully 
treated through the Passages leading from the Throat to the Ear;’ to 
Kramer’s excellent work on the Ear, translated by Dr. Bennet; and to 
Deleau’s equally valuable work, entitled ‘ Traité du Catheterisme de la 
Trompe Eustachie.’” 





Art. XXVI.—A New General Biographical Dictionary. Part VII. 
London: Fellowes. 1840. 

Avaray (Duc d’) is the utmost to which this part conducts us; and there- 
fore, according to this rate, although 4 be a more than ordinarily weariful 
member of the alphabetical family, the Dictionary threatens to become 
heavy. This, however, is not of itself a cireumstance to be much complained 
of, provided the Lives be accurately and ably given; a desideratum which, 
if Mr. Bolton Corney’s prying eyes and minute researches may be trusted, 
has not been supplied in the early portions of the work. We have not 
time, nor have our pursuits been so definite and nice as to enable us to test 
the work with that gentleman’s closeness and sharp scrutiny. But we have 
no hesitation in saying that, to speak generally, it is much superior as regards 
plan, method, and execution, to any production of the same class that has 
ever yet appeared in the English language. 
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Art. XXVII.—A Practical Inquiry into the Philosophy of Education. By 
James Gatit. Edinburgh: Gall. 1840. 
Mr. Gatt is the Inventor of the Triangular Alphabet, and has also by other 
contrivances, discoveries, and applications of principles, shown that he not 
only goes beyond the surface but looks for and finds truths and lessons of 
deep practical importance; a result which can alone recommend philosophy 
any department, or speculation of any kind. In the present instance, we 
should say that he has followed out with no mean success this method, when 
endeavouring to ascertain what constitutes education, as well as the best 
handmaids to its attainment, maintaining as he does a constant and close 
reference to the nature, capacities, and development of the intellectual 
powers and the moral discernment of man. Mr. Gall’s theory is not only 
of an enlarged kind, but is calculated so to enlighten and set upon a right 
and expanding path the earnest inquirer, as must lead to new truths and 
unforeseen corroborations. 





_ Aan 
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Art. XXVIII.—A Narrative of the Treatment Experienced by a Gentle- 
man, during a state of Mental Derangement. By Joun Percivat, Esa. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


' Tur author was for years an inmate of lunatic asylums, and gives the 


following reasons for publishing this work :-—‘‘ By showing how inadequate 
and deficient are the means provided by Jaw for the protection of insane 
patients under confinement, and for the rescue of persons who may be 
unjustly confined—he hopes to procure reform of the law, so that persons 
who are oppressed by lunatic doctors, or by their relations, from mistake or 
otherwise, may be able speedily to obtain security and to recover damages, 
by proceedings under the common or statute law. By describing the bru- 
tal and preposterous treatment to which he saw others, and to which he was 
himself subjected under different lunatic doctors—he hopes to obtain a 
reform in the management of lunatic asylums. By detailing and explaining 
his sufferings, and his complaints, and his difficulties—he hopes to teach 
the wretched and affectionate relations of a deranged person, what may be 
his necessities, and how to conduct themselves toward him, so that they may 
avoid the errors which were unfortunately committed by the author’s own 
family.” The family alluded to is that of an assassinated Prime Minister. 
But we are not going to enter into the merits of the author’s case, nor to 
review a book that must grieve every rightly-constituted mind in diverse 
ways, and on several distinct accounts, each of them, however, of a stun- 
ning nature. We shall merely point in the most general manner to two 
things. First, there isin the volume much which the student of the human 
mind, which the Physician and all those who have to act as practical philo- 
sophers towards the insane, should deeply ponder. Secondly, legislators 
and philanthropists should peruse these painful and sorrowful pages, and be 
stirred to action, to inquiry, at least. In short, Mr. Percival’s three reasons 
for appealing to the public comprise many grave and arresting considera- 
tions. 

He intimates that more of his narrative will appear, if his countrymen 
will allow him to continue it. If our voice has any weight. with him, he 
will desist. There is quite enough already. 
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Art. XXIX.—Acheen, and the Coasts of Sumatra. By Joun ANnpEr- 
son, Esa. Allenand Co, 
Mr. ANDERSON, who describes himselfas being lately of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Civil Service at Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, has here, in his 
account of Acheen, and the ports on the North and East coasts of Sumatra, 
with incidental notices of the trade in the Eastern seas, and the aggressions 
of the Dutch, displayed a mass of minute knowledge of the places named, 
and great earnestness in urging his views. In his preface, he says, ‘‘ The 
prime object of this work is to draw the attention of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and of the British public to some of our possessions in a remote part 
of Asia, and to the native states in that quarter, which are really objects of 
great national importance, and might be of material benefit to the interests 
of British commerce, if steps were taken to arrest the progress of interfe- 
rence of another European power (the Dutch), which is evidently bent 
upon engrossing the lucrative trade of the Eastern Archipelago.” The 
latter part of this statement has received many and irritating proofs ; and 
yet our government has shown a wonderful neglect or faint-heartedness, 
while the Dutch are continuing not only to extend their possessions, but to 
take every method to shut us out from the teemingly rich islands and invi- 
ting ports in the Eastern Seas. 
Mr. Anderson is anxious to introduce to the notice of the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain, connected with the trade to the East 
Indies and China, certain places of great commercial importance, which 
are very little known in this country, although they have long been marts 
for the sale of a great variety of British manufactures, and have afforded 
produce of great value not only to Europe, but to China and America. It 
is also proposed to take a brief review of the treaty with Holland of 1824, 
its actual consequences, and probable evil effects to British commerce gene- 
rally to the eastward, which recent proceedings on the Part of the Dutch 
government seem to render necessary, in the confidence that the authori- 
ties in England will take the subject into immediate consideration, 
and place trade in that quarter upon a more secure and equitable footing. 
To the merchants and government of this country Mr. Anderson’s volume 
presents topics, circumstances, and views of no ordinary moment; while to 
the general reader, the historical and other notices of the countries, islands, 
ports, towns, people, &c., of theseveral places mentioned, possess very con- 
siderable interest. The work is well timed, and ably executed. 





Art. XXX.— The Works of Josephus. Parti. Virtue. 
THE commencing portion of a new edition of Whiston’s translation of the 
celebrated work of the great Jewish historian and antiquary, with numerous 
pictorial illustrations, for which the opportunity is peculiarly suggestive and 
favourable. Dr. Stebbing is to give an Introduction, and such notes are to 
be inserted as appear called for by the general reader. The whole is to be 
completeled in fifleen monthly parts. The size is large Octavo, and in 
every respect this edition will rank with the most beautiful reprints. 
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Art. XXXI.—Advice to the Deaf. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. Churchill. 1840. 
Mr. Curtis, who has distinguished himself as an aurist, and by a number 
of publications chiefly connected with the aural department of medical 
science and practice, has here given the substance of a lecture delivered at 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, having for its subject “ the 
present state of aural surgery.” The pamphlet contains much valuable 
and curious information; but we could have wished that the author had 
brought himself less prominently forward. It savours of quackery, when- 
ever a medical practitioner, however eminent and successful, talks much of 
his cures, his discoveries, and his superiority over all predecessors, or con- 
temporaries. 





Art. XXXI1I.—The |Maternal Management of Children, in Health and 

Disease. By Tuomas Butt, M.D. Longman. 
Dr. Butt is the Author of a small work entitled ‘‘ Hints to Mothers on 
the Management of their health,” which drew from us, on the appearance 
of the first edition, the very warmest praise we could bestow ; and the pre- 
sent is in every respect as deserving of commendation, while it must be 
held as an indispensable sequel. When even to those who may not be ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘ Hints” it can hardly be necessary to say more of the 
author’s competency and fexperience in the obstetric department, than 
that he is Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, 
and Lecturer on Midwifery, and on the Diseases of Women and Children ; 
it will be satisfactory to have the nature and purposes of the volume now be- 
fore us, described by himself, especially as it does not suit us to go mi- 
nutely, of ourselves, into its contents. In the Preface we thus read,— 
‘This little book has been written for the young and inexperienced mother. 
It is intended to furnish her with information which the experience and ob- 
servation of some years convince the author, young mothers, almost with- 
out any exception, do not possess, and yet, from ignorance of which, the 
constitution of many an infant has received irretrievable injury, and life it- 
self but too frequently fallen a sacrifice. 

“In the first chapters, devoted to the general management of the child 
in health, the author has endeavoured to teach the young mother, that the 
prevention of disease is her province, not its cure ; that to this object all her 
best efforts must be directed ; and, moreover, that to tamper with medicine, 
when disease has actually commenced, is to hazard the life of her offspring. 

‘In the fourth chapter it has been attempted to point out, how the first 
symptoms of disease may be early detected by the parent. The subject has 
been felt a difficult one, and to give particular directions, quite out of the 
question ; but it is hoped that the suggestions thrown out will, in some 
measure, answer the purpose intended. On the advantage of an early and 
prompt application of remedies in the diseases of childhood, generally so 
active in their progress and severe in their character, it is unnecessary to 
offer any observation. 

“The latter part of the work, consisting of maternal management of dis- 
ease, the author regards as a subject of high and serious moment. Small 
as is the attention which has been hitherto paid to it, yet, in the diseases of 
infancy and childhood how invaluable is a careful and judicious maternal 
superintendence to give effect to the measures prescribed by the Physician.” 
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Art. XXXIII.—Sketches of Country Life and uther matters. By one of 
the Old School. London: Rivington. 1840. 

Besipes a chapter of a more general nature dissertating upon the peculia- 
rities and enticements of a Country Life, there is one specially devoted to 
“The Country Gentleman,” and another to ‘*‘ The Peasantry ;” the author 
taking throughout the ‘‘ good old times,” or such as people are fond of pic- 
turing them for his model. The Sketches which might be called Essays, are 
excellent. There is a freshness and force in the style felicitously combined 
with sound, pious, and practical views far superior to the rabid sentimenta- 
lities, and overdrawn pictures which descriptions of rural scenes, and specu- 
lations concerning nature, in these days, for the most part, consist of. The 
author seems to have had constantly before him the idea that ‘“‘ God made 
the country ;” and he would have it preserved an uncontaminated temple, 
and its inhabitants to be true and earnest worshippers. 


—— 


ap 





Art. XXXIV.—A practical Inquiry into the Laws of Excavation and 
Embankment upon Railways. By a Resident assistant Engineer. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 

Tuts is a work on a branch of engineering practice which has been hitherto 

left to the skill and fancy of individuals; nor indeed till the railway system 

became general, were there many opportunities or inducements for engi- 
neers setting about developing the ‘‘ natural causes which affect the pro- 
gress of such works ;” or ‘‘ to point out the means by which the greatest 
expedition and economy in execution may be obtained ;” these being the 
objects which the author had before him in the present performance. It is 
manifest that the book is by a practical and experienced engineer ; and we 
should suppose is calculated to be of great use to the profession. We had 
no idea that so much could be said on the subject of the work ; so much 
that is interesting as well as scientific, or agreeable to mechanical principles. 

See for example, the discussion on the comparative advantages of removing 

earth by Waggons, and the removal of it by means of Wheelbarrows. An 

Appendix and plates are added to illustrate the laws of the author’s system, 

as applied in practice. 





Art. XXXV.—Canadian Scenery. Part IV. London: Virtue. 1840° 
In this Part we have pictures of the “ Village of Cedars, River St. Law- 
rence ;” the ‘* Bridge at Sherbrooke ;” ‘‘ The Cathedral, Montreal ;” and 
“‘Nelson’s Pillar, Montreal.” The literary matter still continues to be 
devoted to the ‘‘ Native Indian.” 
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Actors, exactions of, 462 
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Birds, History of British, 541 

Birth-day and Captain Morris, 33 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Letter to Editor 
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Bolan Pass, difficulties of the, 590 

Book of the Twelve, The, 494 
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Botany of the Himalayas, 140 

Boz and the Author of Charles O’Malley, 
398 

Brahma, religious system of, 486 

Bradford, Mrs., her Memoirs of the Pria- 
cess Daschkaw, 14 

Bride, description of a curious, 176 

Britain ought not to throwthe first stone at 
slave-holders, 530 

British India and Christianity, 240 

Brougbam’s Demosthenes upon the Crown, 
89 

Browning’s Sordello, 149 

Buddhism, notices of, 10 

Bull, Dr., his Management of Children, 617 

Burgess, Bishop, Life of, 412 

Buried Bride, The, 457 

Burton’s Pentalogia, Burgess’s, 413 

Bushman’s Natural History of Fishes, 457 

Butchery, instance of treacherous, 490 
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C. 

€ asar Borgia, notice of, 435 

Calais gaol and Pigault Lebrun, 63 

Campaign in Sinde, 587 

Campbell’s Maritime discovery, 234 

Candahar, Major Outram at, 591 

Canton de Vaud, schools in, 52 

Captain Mofris’s Contiast, 28 

Carleton’s Charles O’Malley, 398 

Carrion crows in Ceylon, 2 

Caste, destructive influence of, 8 

Catalogue, The, 31 

Catherine FI., notices of, 93 

Catholic Spirit of True Religion, 15¢e 

€aucasus, Spencer’s Prophet of the, 76 

Celtic Language, Maclean’s History of, 
336 

Ceylon, Eleven Years in, 1} 

Channing's Lectures on the Elevation of 
the Labouring Classes, 309 

Character of Indian converts, 251 

Characteristics of Demosthenes, $2 

Charles O’ Malley, 398 

Chase, description of a, 403 

Chevalier de Howard, The, 177 

Childhood, Romilly’s reminiscences of, 154 

Chivalry, Prideaux’s poems of, §38 

Christian Missions and Maritime Discovery, 
234 

Chronicles of a Traveler, The, 260 

Church Rates, Letter on, 149 

Cicero and Demosthenes, 89 

Cingalese Blood-suckers, 3 

Clarkson’s address on India Cotton, 535 

Classical antiquity, Woman during, 209 

Classical studies, Romilly’s, 158 

Climate of Madeira, 214 

Cliques in Colonial Office, influence of, 232 

Cold weather, use of spirits in, 373 

Coleridge and the Devil’s Walk, 106 

Colonial Gazette, papers from the, 219 

Colonies, responsible government for, 219 

Columbus, character of, 237 

Combat, The, 184 

Condemned, Last Day of a, 252 

Confalonieri, notices of Count, 120 

Confessor, The, 156 

Conqueror, freaks of an insane, 369 

Conversion of South Sea Islanders, extent 
of, 277 

Converts, character of Fndian, 251 

Constitution of the Jesuits, 437 

Convict’s cell, picture of, 259 

Cook, Captn., moral qualities of, 239 

Copyright question, remarks on, 101 

Coral wonders, descriptions of, 273 

Cordova, rising splendour of, 49! 

Cork Convent, visit to the, 213 

Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy, Il- 
lustrations of, 144 


Correspondence Secréte, M. de Segur’s, 
notices of, 440, 444 

Corrunna, visit to, 212 

Corruptions of. Russian officials, 321 

Count de Segur, not M. de Segur, 443 

Cracow, description of, 79 

Criminal laws, unequal working of, 256 

Critical conjecture, value of, 561 

Criticism, Ottoman, specimen of, 115 

Criticism and interpretation, distinction be- 
tween biblical, 552 

Crosier, The, and the Chinese, 83 

Cross, The, and the Gibbet, 265 

Crown, Demosthenes’ Oration upon the, 89 

Crown Prince of Hanover, 312 

Crusader, voyage in the, 212 

Cuckoo, habits of the, 546 

Curate, horrible conduct of a, 174 

Curiosities in the History of the Ottomans, 
109 

Curtain, the Stage before and bebind the, 
459 

Curtis’s Advice te the Deaf, 617 

Czar, The, 74 


D. 
DANCING girls in India, slavery of, 42} 
Danube, Slade’s voyage down the, 316 
Darley’s Introduction to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 347 
Daschkaw, Memoirs of the Princess, 14 
David's Polygamy, 208 
Davidson on Biblical criticism, 552 
Davis, Mr., and the Chinese, 86 
Dawe’s Miscellanea Critica, Burgess’s, 443 
Declamation, use of, and Cicero, 97 
Decline of Hindooism, Campbell on, 240 
Democraey in America, Tocqueville’s, 283 
Demosthenes and Cicero, 89 
Department, Colonial, system of the, 227 
Dependence, limits of colonial, 223 
Deserted Mansion, The, 32 
Descriptive Tour in Scotland, 577 
Desolate scenes, sketches of, 329 
Despatches on China, Digest of, 86 
Despotism in America, 523 
Devil, Memoirs of the, 98 
Devil-dancers, 10 
Dickens, €h., and Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, 35 
D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature, 455 
Digest of Despatches on China, 86 
Diplomatists, sketch of a group of, 317 
Docility of elephants, 5 
Dodd’s History of England, 304 
Dog, Siberian, notices of the, 334 
Déllinger’s History of the Church, 603 
Domestic happiness, picture of, 157 
Downing-street officials, remarks on, 230 
Drama, The, 347 
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Dramatic works of Pigault Lebrun, 66, 68 
Dramatist, the great duties of a, 357 
Dress and the Parisian Lady, 293 
Ducrow and Bunn, 460 
Duke of Wellington on Slavery in India, 420 
Dutch system of public education, 47 
Durham, Lord, notice of his Report on 
Canada, 219 
E. 
EAGLES in a storm, 550 
Early risers, a bore, 581 
Echoes, and their sources, 36 
Echo-terms, Maclean’s theory of, 340 
Edmund Kean, study of, 468 
Eighty Consonants of the French Language, 
309 
Election, description of an, 409 
Eleven Years in Ceylon, 1 
Elizabeth, Dodd’s sketch of Queen, 304 
Elliot, Capt., and the Chinese, 87 
Elliston, anecdotes of, 464 
Emperor of Austria, anecdote of, 314 
Enchantments, coral, 275 
England and America compared, 286 
English education in India, rage for, 246 
English in China, The, 80 
Entrepdts of Chinese trade with the British, 
Young on, 80 
Epitaph upon a Lady, 391 
Equality, American, on literature, 286 
Erskine, Lord, anecdote of, 168 
Essay on Tragic Influence, 357 
Espionage, notices of Rassian, 321 
Eiiler and the Princess Daschkaw, 17 
Eulogy upon history, 271 
Evans, Mary, and Romilly, 155 
Examination of ancient manuscripts, re- 
marks on, 558 
Ex-Ameer Dost Mohamed, notices of, 361 
Exaggerated pictures, Morgan’s, 206 
Excavation and Embankment, Laws of, 618 
Excitements of tragedy, end and aim of, 358 
Executive, responsible, advantages of, 220 
Exodus, Lady Morgan on the, 208 
Extent of missionary success in India, 248 


F. 
FAcqQulieER, Mrs., and Romilly, 155 
‘Fairies’ Song, The, 138 
Falkland Islands, Mackinnon’s aceouant of, 
279 
Famine, horrors of, 367 
Family ties, influence of democracy on, 291 
Fate of the Macdonalds, The, 550 
Father Michel, notices of, 320 
Fashion, distresses of a Leader of, 297 
Farewell, The Missionary, 611 
Farnesse Globe, The, and the Celts, 343 
Federalists and democratic parties, Wash- 
ington’s policy between, 521 


Felon, the condemned, and his child, 261 

Female conspirators, 19 

Fiction with truth, Mahomet’s blending of, 
490 

Fisher’s Honeymoon, 602 

Fleetwood on capital punishment, 252 

Flogging, partial abolition of, 242 

Flora of Cashmere, 140 

Forbes, Major, in Ceylon, 1 

Forebodings, Romilly’s gloomy, 157 

Forecast, Romilly’s sagacious, 159 

Fortress of Spielberg, tortures in the, 121, 
123 

Fox, Ch. J., maxim of, 152 

Francis of Austria, a gaoler, 121—an inter- 
view with, 124 

Frankfort onthe Maine, schools at, 49 

Frozen Sea, expedition on the, 325 

Future, The, and the Chinese, 84 


G. 

GABRIEL, a drama, 190 

Gaelic preachers, Maclean on, 339 

Gall on the Philosophy of Education, 615 

Gallery of portraits, Ranke’s, 431 

Gambling, a French propensity, 478 

Gaol-chaplains, 261 

Gauthey’s Normal School, 43 

General Biographical Dictionary, The New, 
457 

Germany ahd Russia, Slade’s, 311 

Generosity of Rubens, 136 

Genuineness of ancient writings, how to be 
tested, 554 

Georges Sand’s Gabriel, 190 

Germs of reform, 156 

Ghisni, Major Outram at, 591 

Ghuzni, Vigne’s Visit to, 361 

Gibraltar, sketch of, 214 

Gibbet, The, and the Cross, 265 

Gibbon and Ottoman history, 116 

Gin-shops, prevalence of, 376 

Giant Chronicles, The, 39 

Glances at the Times, Wade’s, 145 

Glencoe, the tragedy of, 350 

Gnorowski’s Stanislaus of Cracow, 79 

Golden Eagle, notices of, 549 

Godfrey O’Malley, Adventure of Sir, 401 

Gog, Magog, and Ch. Dickens, 40 

Graeme concerning slaves of Malabar, 
428 

Grammar-teaching, principles of, 56 

Grand Canard, Pigault Lebrun at the, 61 

Great Bear of the North, and India, 243 

Great Lady of 1830, The, 298 

Great Seal, and Romilly, 167 

Great Britain and slavery identified, 541 

Gregory’s Hints for the use of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 449 

Gregory VII., a Tragedy, 356 
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Greek Testament, remarks on manuscripts 
of the, 557 

Guatemala, Montgomery’s Journey to, 170 

Guizot, M., his Essay on the Character of 
Washington, 514 

Gymnasium at Frankfort, and soldier’s pay, 
50 


H. 

HAGUE, schools at the, 44 

Halbert of Glencoe, character of, 351 

Hall, Basil, his Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels, 456 

Harbours and reefs of coral, 275 

Hard labour, use of spirits in, 373 

Harems and the Turks, 114 

Harford’s Life of Burgess, 412 

Harpooner, business of the, 278 

Hartley, Mrs., her Tale of the Carnatic, 
144 

Haschem, king of Cordova, wisdom of, 491 

Haughton’s Letter on the differences be- 
tween the Queen’s Bench and the Com- 
mons, 611 

Hawkwood, a romance, 308 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on Dramatic literature, 
606 

Hebridean fable of the Wren, 544 

Hebrew manuscripts, remarks on ancient, 
556 

Helen Campbell of Glencoe, character of, 
351 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 210 

Helps, Tocqueville concerning American, 
288 

Hercdotus as an historian, 26S 

Heroine, description of a, 180 

Heroines hardly ever but beautiful, 403 

Hindooism, decline of, 240 


Historical and Philosophical Studies, 265 © 


Hofacker on Personal Reform, 149 
Holland, schools in, 46 

Hoossein, downfall of Shah, 367 
Horne’s Gregory VII., 356 , 
Hospitality, testimony to Scotch, 583 
Housekeeping of a scholar, 415 
Howard, The Chevalier de, 177 
Hugh Graham, tale of, 41 

Human Race, Letter to the, 309 
Humotr, remarks on Scottish, 578 
Hunting in Ceylon, dangers of, 6 
Hutchinson’s Sunyasse, 454 


I. 
IMPERIAL tyranny, instances of, 125 
Immeasurable ocean, sight of, 326 
Indian government and missions, 241 
Industry, literary, of a Bishop, 415 
Inequalities of our Old Poets accounted 
for, 349 


Infidelity, conjugal, characteristic, of the 
French, 473 

Tatellectual beauty and Michael Angelo, 
131 

Intemperance, consequences of, 384 

Internal diseases of the stage, 460 

Interrogation, use of, and Cicero, 95 

Insurrection of the American colonies, 
Guizot on, 516 

Interdict, The, by Mrs. Stewart, 457 

Intoxicating Drinks, effects of, 371 

Instinct of young cuckoos, 547 

Intriguante, The, and Pigault Lebrun, 64 

Isis, statue of, and Von Hammer, 114 

Islands, Falkland, importance of, 280 

Ivan Vassilivitch, the Terrible, 74 

Izabal river, description of, 175 


J. 

JACKSON, Gen., on the use of ardent spirits, 
373 

Jakuti, notices of the, 330 

James, Mr., his King’s Highway, 70 

Jameson, Mrs., her translation of Waagen’s 
Life of Rubens, 133 

Jamaica, a fragment, 390 

Janizzaries, explanation of the name, 111 

Janin, Jules, and Paul de Kock, 481 

Jerusalem, M Cauion future glories of, 141 

Jesuit, Spindler’s, 307 

Jesuits, notice of the founder of, 436 

Jones’s American Exchange Tables, 144 

Josephus, Works of, 616 

Jules Janin and Bulwer, 99 

Justice, instance of stern, 494 

Junction of Atlantic and Pacific proposed, 
172 

K, 

KABUL, Vigne’s Visit to, 361 

Kandian pipe, influence of, over elephants, 
+ 

Kapua, sketch of a, 10 

Kean, salary to, 463 

Ker’s Supplement to his Archeology of 
Popular Phrases, 601 

Kemble, salary to John, 462 

Kew and its Gardens, 142 

Khelat, Major Outram at, 593 

Khiva and the Russians, notices of, 364 

King’s Highway, James’s, 70 

King Ernest, notices of, 312 

Kinships of the Fine Arts, 128 

Klauer-Klattowski, W., his elementary 
German works, 454 

Knitting stockings and Imperial ideas, 124 

Kraals in Ceylon, 4 

Krim-Tartary, a romance of, 76 


L. 
LACKEY, anecdote of a royal, 466 
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Landlord and tenant, Tocqueville on rela- 
lation of, 289 

Land-leeches in Ceylon, 3 

Landlord, The, and Pigault Lebrun, 60 

Lamb, Poetical Works of Ch., 456 

Language a copy of Nature, 342 

Lascelles on Slavery in India, 421 

Law and Customs of Slavery in India, 323 

Latin-schooling, Slade’s use of, 313 

Last Days of a Condemned, 252 

Lausanne, normal school at, notices of, 54 

Lays and Legends of Kent, 141 

Leader of Fashion, Anecdotes of a, 296 

Lebrun, Pigault, and the Priest, 60 

Legislation for the colonies, usual course 
of, 227 

Leo the Tenth, portrait of, 434 

Lerminier’s Studies, 265 

Letters on India, Buyers’s, 245 

Liberty of the privileged classes, how sla- 
very affects the, 525 

Liberality and France, 98 

Life, a Fable, 26 

Life of Pigault Lebrun, 58 

Lisbon, visit to, 213 

Liston, anecdote of, 465 

London Missionary Society, success of, 234 

Longueville, Madame, her Great Lady of 
1830, 298 

Louis Camus, execution of, 256 

Loyola, notices of, 436 

Lyra Urbanica, Morris’s, 25 


M. 

MACDONALDS, the Fate of the, 350 

Macgillivray’s British Birds, 541 

Mackinnon’s Account of Falkland Islands, 
279 

Maclean’s History of the Celtic Language, 
336 

M‘Caul’s Plain Sermons, 140 

M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 143 

Madagascar, persecution of the Christians 
in, 602 

Madeira, Wilde’s Voyage to, 212 

Magi, doctrines of the, 488 

Mahomet and his doctrines, opinions con- 
cerning, 489 

Majesty, not dazzle, the characteristic of 
Washington, 518 

Malabar, Graeme concerning slaves of, 428 

Malibran’s freaks, examples of, 467 

Malt liquors, tobacco in, 375 

Management, Bunn’s defence of his, 460 

Mangle’s Reasons for being a Reformer, 
310 

Manners, influence of democracy on, 286 

Manuscript treasures, notices of, 432 

Many, Tocqueville on the tyranny of the, 
290 


Marcus Tullius Cicero, Life and Letters of, 
94 

Marcilly, distress of the Countess, 297 

Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions, 
234 

Marmion, a French imitation of, 568 

Marne, sketch of Madame de, 299 

Martin Luther, Life and Times of, 309 

Marriage making in France, 473 

Martial habits of the Afghans, 366 

Master Humphrey’s Clock, 35 

Master and servant, relative position of, 
in Democracies, 289 

Mathematics, New Introduction to the, 
142 

Mathews, characteristic letter of, 466 

Matter, M., on morals and laws, 270 

Maturino’s Melmoth, use made by a French- 
man of, 565 

Mehemet Ali, Slade’s opinion of, 316 

Mellow scene, picture of a, 493 

Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero, 94 

Merits of the Whigs, ‘Fhe, 306 

Metternich, Slade’s opinion of, 314 

Michael Angelo and Rubens, 128 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 94 

Military commander, Washington as such, 
518 

Mill’s History of British India, 360 

Milne’s Poetry for the People, 453 

Mirabeau, Romilly’s sketch of, 160 

Miracle shrine, story of a, 174 

Misrule of the British in India, 533 

Missionary achievements, limited nature of, 
235 

Mitford's translation of the Chronicles of a 
Traveller, 364 

Modifications of slavery in India, 536 

Moliére and Voltaire compared by M. de 
Segur, 446 

Monarch of the flood, man’s mastery over 
the, 278 

Monkeys in Ceylon, 3 

Monuments, Cingalese, 6 

Moore, Sir J., his tomb neglected, 212 

Morgan, Lady, her Woman and her Mas- 
ter, 204 

Morris’s Lyra Urbanica, 25 

Montgomery’s Journey to Guatemala, 170 

Mother-country in colonies, her legitimate 
sway, 221 

Morals and laws, Lerminier on, 269 

Mosaic law of punishment, remarks on, 
254 

Mr. Mother-country, sketch of, 226 

Murad II., army of, 117 

Murder, barbarous notions about the pun- 
ishment of, 253 

Murray’s demonstrations of Revealed 
Truth, 310 
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Music and ordinary education, 57 


N. 

NAPIER, Lord, and the Chinese, 86 

Nassau Agricultural School, notices of, 51 

Native languages of India, their culture 
recommended, 245 

Nature and Results of Slavery in America, 
523 

Necessity the mother of invention, 122 

Neill on Deafness, 613 

Nervous temperament, Romilly’s, 155 

Netherlands, Rubens in the, 133 

New Holland, woman in, 211 

Newspapers, character of English Provin- 
cial, 407 

Nile, climate of the valley of the, 217 

Nimrod and French literature, 100 

Nine Poems, 458 

Normal School of Canton of De Vaud, 43 

Northern Continent beyond the Polar Sea, 
speculations about, 328 

Notary, The, and Pigault Lebrun, 60 

Notes on Continental education, Barrow’s, 
43 

Number of slaves in India, 538 


O. 
OcEAN, complexion of the Polar, 325 
Ode to a New-Born Child, 382 
Odessa, Slade at, 319 
Odessans, notice of the, 330 
(Elenschlager’s Hakon Jarl, 149 
Old Poets, violent contrasts in works of 

our, 348 

O’ Malley on Dutch education, 47 
Oozing out of silver and the Chinese, 83 
Opium trade and the Chinese, 87 


Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown, 


89 

Orator-translator of Qrator, 90 

Ordination, Th, Burgess at the time of his, 
414 

Ornithology, Macyillivray’s Practical, 548 

Orphan of Nepaul, The, 149 

Osman, dream of, 110 

Ottoman Sultan’s signature, origin of, 
112 

Ottomans, Curiosities in the History of the, 
109 

Oude, Proclamation issued in, 423 

Outram’s Campaign in Affghanistan, 587 

Oxford, Thomas Burgess at, 413 


P, 
PAINTER of light, Rubens the, 136 
Paradise, conjectures about Adam in, 344 
Pareau’s Principles of Interpretation of the 
Old Testament, 458 
Paris, Dr., on temperate living, 573 


Parisian Lady, The ,292 

Parliamentary Life, Romilly’s, 162 

Parsons on Intoxicating Drinks, 371 

Partington on evil effect of spirit-drinking, 
372 

Passport System, Russian, 320 

Past, The, with China and European 
powers, 82 

Patriotism of Demosthenes, 93 

Patronage of Colonial Office, a General 
Prey, 231 

Paul de Kock’s un Homme & Marier, 470 

Peel, eulogy of Sir Robert, 337 

Peculation of French governors, 215 

Peggs on Slavery in India, 419 

Percival, Romilly’s opinion of Mr., 153 

Pére La Chaise, a Tale of the Times, 150 

Penal laws, intention of, 254 

Perseverance of Rubens, 136 

Personification, use of, and Cicero, 97 

Perteff- Pasha, fate of, 316 

Peter of Russia, anecdotes of, 17 

Peter P. Rubens, Life and Genius of, 133 

Philosophic Poet, Michael Angelo as a, 128, 
131 

Philosophical and Historical Studies, 265 

Pickering, Miss, her Quiet Husband, 454 

Pictures of the French by Themselves, 292 

Pigault Lebrun, Life of, 58 

Pikromel’s Love of Nature, 148 

Pilgrim Tax in India, its amount, 242 

Plan of Education in India, Government, 
245 F 

Platonic School of Philosophy aad Michael 
Angelo, 130 

Platina, moral influence of, 209 

Poetry of Michael Angelo, characteristics 
of, 129 

Poetry and Prose, Mélange of, 386 

Polar Sea, Wrangell’s Expedition to the, 
323 

Pole in London, ideas of a, 79 

Polynesia, Missions in, 235 

Ponsonby, Lord, Slade’s opinion of, 318 

Poorallee range, Major Outram at, 598 

Popes, Ranke’s History of the, 429 

Porter, Malibran and the pint of, 468 

Portraits and Rubens, 135 

Power without representation, consequences 
of, 220 

Prandi’s Translation of Andryane’s Pri- 
soner of State, 118 

Prebend’s Stall, Burgess’s refusal of, 415 

Prejudice and English literature, 99 

President Washington and etiquette, 520 

Prideaux’s Poems of Chivalry, 138 

Prince Regent and Romilly, 166 

Principles of Education, 55 

Principles of Interpretation of the Old 
Testament, 45S 
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Prison, abominations of a, 259 

Prisoner of State, Memoirs of, 118 

Private and public virtues, Romilly on, 153 

Privileged and Uonprivileged Classes in 
Slave-holding States, difference of cha- 
racter between, 527 

Proclamation issued in Oude, 423 

Procrastination, cases of systematic, 232 

Prophet of the Caucasus, The, 76 

Provincial criticism, remarks on, 407 

Prussian law on education, 48, 

Punishment, uses of, 252 

Purity of Romilly’s Political life, 151 

Pursuit of Dost Mohamed, 593 


Q. 
QUARANTINE exactions at Odessa, 319 
Queen, The, and teetotalism, 378 
Quotations of ancient writers, remarks on, 
560 
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Races, Young on Chinese, 81 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, 429 

Ravens in a storm, 550 

Red Sea, passage of the, 208 

Reformation on Catholicism, effects of, 430 

Reid’s Chemistry of Science and Art, 456 

Relics, The, and Pigault Lebrun, 67 

Religion as a tool, 431 

Reproof, specimen of keen, 15 

Residence at the Court of Dost Mohamed, 
361 

Responsible government for Colonies, 219 

Rest-house in Ceylon, 2 

Results of missionary efforts in India, 249 

Revolution and Tocqueville’s greatest fears, 
291 

Rhetoric and the Thebans, 92 

Rhodes recommended to invalids, 218 

Rise of rents, Tocqueville on, 289 

Rivalry and its results, 405 

Robber, The, and Pigault Lebrun, 64 

Roget, M., Romilly’s correspondence with, 
159 

Roman Catholicism and America, 285 

Rome, manuscript treasures in, 432 

Romilly, Memoirs of Sir Samuel, 151 

Roses, tale of the wars of the, 181 

Rough Notes, Major Outram’s, 587 
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